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THE ROCKEFELLER FAMILY - PART Iv 
THE AMERICAN DEBUTANTE 


A FRESH LOOK AT RENO 


Siesta in Mazatlan 








in the new tradition 


of contemporary ... the 
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collection 


Heralding a new era in furniture design! 

Unique characteristics: the rich depth 

of a black-brown finish that reveals the natural beauty 
of fine woods; a new bold use of brass. 

An intuitive blending of traditional Oriental and 
contemporary influences, the Courier Collection mingles 


Breakfront for living or dining rooms. freely in established rooms or creates new ones. 





HERITAGE 


DESIGN © CRAFTSMANSHIP 








‘edge tables shaped to “bunch.” Cocktail table. 
Sofa upholstered in your choice of over 400 Heritage Gallery Fabrics. 


Ca 





* Send fifty cents for Booklet .. . living, dining, bedroom collections . . . to 
Heritage Furniture Inc., Dept. H-11, High Point, Bc. 
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Riding Apparel by Bailey's of Chicago 
g 


. 
Shown above, the Wilshire, High Fidelity TV with Son-R 


“I NEVER WATCH TV....BUT WHEN I DO.... 


my set is a decorator-approved Original by Admiral.” 
If you have ever uttered that slight exaggeration—“I never watch TV”— 
then here is the television set created especially for you. Admiral designed 
it for the discriminating viewer. 

For those good shows you really do care to see, here is the set that 
makes them look and sound even better. Look ai High Fidelity pictures. 
20.000 volts of picture power. Listen to High Fidelity sound. 4-speaker 
hi-fi sound system. Stereophonic phono jack. 
lune from 


Push a button ... click . . . there’s your channel! 


your chair with SON-R remote cx 
pact. No wires! No batteries! t-lev Automatic sound control. 
Turns TV on-off. Changes channels in either direction. When 
not in use, slips into magnetic pocket on side of set. 


6l. Tiny as milady’s com- 


The lady on the horse is using touch bar tuning. This Admiral can also 
be tuned with wireless Son-R remote control from 4 lengths away. 


Cabinets are approved enthusiastically by the leading decorators. 


Available in contemporary, provincial and traditional. Genuine wood 


veneers in your choice of mahogany, blond oak, sierra, fruitwood, 


cherry, walnut or maple finish. Extra care and time go into these origi- 


nals—so they're in limited quantity, naturally. 
ge Admiral °. 


A miral. Li Oppo: 


ots >. MARK OF QUALITY ‘<> Originals - 
Vee” THROUGHOUT THE WORLD v .° 


SOLD IN 90 COUNTRIES. MANUFACTURED IN THE U.S.A., AUSTRALIA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, CANADA, ITALY, MEXICO, PHILIPPINES, AND URUGUAY 
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Run away 





ack your dreams. Pick your desti- 
P ae Japan, Hong Kong, Fiji, 
Australia, New Zealand, Manila— 
they're all yours on the golden ships 
of this great new British fieet. 

Orient & Pacific ships are the largest 
and fastest in the Pacific. 

Each golden liner has thousands of 
feet of sunlit open deck. Two swim- 


ming pools. And English nannies to 


ws ae e ae i . i 
A young Orient & Pacific passenger hears his first bagpipes two days out from Fiji. Photograph by Tom Hollyman. 
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to sea—on a golden Orient & Pacific ship! 


mind the children for you during the 
day. Food? You choose from Euro- 
pean, American, Eastern specialties. 
At night there is more to do than you 
find in most fair-sized towns. 

The amazing thing is, your Orient 
& Pacific trip can cost you less than 
a resort vacation here at home. About 
$24 a day! 


Orient & Pacific Lines round-trip 


fares to the South Pacific start at a 
sensible $604, those to the Far East 
at $640. If time is short you can sail 
there and fly back—and save with 
round-trip rates both ways. 

Talk it over with your travel agent. 
Or write for a free brochure. 

Orient & Pacific Lines: Suite C, 210 
Post St., San Francisco. Cunard Line: 
General Agents in U.S. and Canada. 


Orient & Pacific ships sail from San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver. —> 
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Quickly! \ 





There’s no such thing as catching the 
OsTERIZER off guard. This remarkable 
blender always expects unexpected guests. 
It’s ready to go to work at the flick of a 
switch. Minutes after unexpected com- 
pany arrives, you can serve up such 
seemingly time-consuming snacks as cot- 
tage cheese stuffed celery, salmon bisque 
and almond paste canapes. 


Talk about versatility! With the 
OSTERIZER, you can gently blend epicu- 
rean sauces, mix heavy batters, whip up 
exotic drinks and chop fruits, vegetables 
and nuts (not to mention onions-without- 
tears). How’s that for plain and fancy 
mixing ? 

Furthermore, an OSTERIZER is easy to fill, 
empty and wash because the container 
obligingly opens at both ends. The bot- 
tom cap is threaded to fit all standard 


NOVEMBER COVER. The drowsing charmer on our cover embodies the essence of 
Mazatlan, Mexico’s freshest resort, for Mazatlan, too, combines an aura of gentle repose 
with an eager vitality. When our sleepy vacationer rouses from siesta, she may chance the 
surrounding waters for marlin; she may swim from the pristine beach; she may turn to- 
ward, let’s say, the Hotel Freeman’s “skyroom.” It’s an undemanding world, in a setting 
of southern serenity, and she may be as lazy or as lively as she likes. Photo by Burt Glinn. 


canning jars and as you'd expect, all 
metal parts are stain-resistant, the motor 
fully enclosed. 





CUSTOM CRAFTED BY 


NEXT MONTH. December Holiday roams far and wide: Writer-artist Ludwig Bemel- 
mans captures Rio de Janeiro in paintings and text; Joe McCarthy recounts the amazing, 
often hilarious history of Madison Square Garden; and Irish Sean O’Faolain visits a so- 
berer arena—the tradition-laden city of Boston. There’s a portrait by J. Bryan III of Monte 
Carlo’s new owner, flamboyant Greek shipping magnate Aristotle Socrates Onassis. And, 
with an eye to Christmas, we present a Handbook of Contemporary American Crafts. 














pany, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


U.S., U.S. Possessions and Canada—1 Yr., $5; 2 Yrs., $8; 3 
Yrs., $11; 4 Yrs., $14. Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Republic of 
Honduras, Salvador, Spain and South America (except the 
Guianas)—1 Yr., $6. All other countries—1 Yr., $7. Remit 


paid for any copies of Curtis publications not previously mailed. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Robert E. MacNeal, President; 
Mary Curtis Zimbalist, Sr. Vice Pres.; Cary W. Bok, Sr. Vice 
Pres.; Benjamin Allen, Sr. Vice Pres. and Director of Circulation; 
Donald M. Hobart, Sr. Vice Pres. and Director of Research; 
Edward C. Von Tress, Sr. Vice Pres. and Director of Advertising; 
Brandon Barringer, Treasurer; Robert Gibbon, Secretary; Ralph 
W. Hench, Jr., Vice Pres. and Advertising Director of Holiday. 
The Company also publishes The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and Jack and Jill. 





SO PLEASE . . . at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 
HOLIDAY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











’ . . , 
It’s easy to find an OsTERIZER, too, be- 
Holiday, © 1958 The Curtis Publishing Company in U.S. and by Money Order or Draft on a bank in the U.S. payable in ‘ : e. 
* Canada. All rights reserved. Title registered in U.S. Patent Office U.S. Funds. All prices subject to change without notice. CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? cause every store with a shred ot pride in 
ah ™ . > The names of characters used in short stories and serials are . . . . 
ot Published on the 3rd Wednesday of the month preceding date oan “on be p > »S > 
oe by The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Phila- fictitious. Any resemblance to living persons is a coincidence — ee t Ponto deemed i its me rchandise carries this most famous 
delphia 5, Pa. Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Post Office at UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTY. We agree, upon request direct from ‘lost Office will not forwar copies and we = — . x “a 4. _ 
: Philadelphia, Pa. Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Post subscribers to the Philadelphia office, to refund the full amount cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. of all blenders. Model 403 deluxe ” spe ed 
, Office Department, Ottawa, Canada, by Curtis Distributing Com- 


OSTERIZER with chrome base is available 
for only $49.95 


ohn Oster MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. P8, 4973 N. Lydell Ave., Milwaukee 17, Wis. 























Dikos a Qook Like this | 


For her, tonight’s high note is our hero’s finesse at combining 
the greatest of ease with the utmost of dash. The 
The 
Chosen from 


lines of his 


jacket are as clean as a perfect high ‘‘C”’! tailoring is 
testimony to infinite skill. Fabrics? the world’s 


great looms. The curtain’s going up now on new ideas from 


After Six at all stores where smart ideas start. 


4 wide range in styles—from Ivy to distinctive 
Avant Garde. Details include such refinements 2 
as hacking pockets, velvet collars, Ya 
detachable velvet and satin sleeve cuffs. From $45.00 
- BY RUDOFKER 


to $125.00. Prices slightly higher 


West of the Rockies and in Canada. 





Write for Free Dress Chart Booklet by BERT BACHARACH foremost authority on men’s fashions. AFTER SIX FORMALS, Dept. H-11, PHILA. 3, PA 
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LETTERS 


Teen-Agers Protest .. . 

@ The Teen-Ager: Here and Abroad 
(September issue) brought forth a vol- 
ley of highly letters 
Houipay-reading teen-agers. Some of 
these agreed with Mr. Morton, but, 
frankly, the most interesting took issue. 
We print a sampling below. We're 
proud to have such a thoughtful teen- 
age audience 
ers.—Ed. 


interesting from 


among our regular read- 


As a girl of 16, I would like to show 
you the true picture of a normal, 
healthy, very happy teen-ager’s life. 
Your article was true of a very small 
percentage of today’s young adults, but 
not enough to condemn the rest of us. 
I love the theater and attend whenever 
I am able. Rock-and-roll tends to bore 
me, but modern jazz is really my cup 
of tea. | appreciate Beethoven, but feel 
my mind isn’t mature enough to grasp 
the true beauty and meaning of his 
compositions, so I'll stick to jazz for the 
time being. Reading and studying 
poetry is a very enjoyable way for me 
to pass my time. I have never worn a 
pair of blue jeans and never intend to. 
I try to follow the styles as closely as 
my budget allows. 

After reading this, you 
think | am one of those “square” teen- 
agers, but, believe me, | am not. I have 
at least two dates a week, enjoy going to 
the local sweetshop with girls, attend 
parties, go dancing, etc. | take school 
very seriously and intend to go to col- 
lege in two years. | am getting a job 
after school in the fall to help with ex- 
penses for | am studying dramatics too. 

I got a big kick out of your article, 
but please let’s not get too far off the 
truth. 


probably 


GAY ADAMS 
Hollis, N 


. half that jazz isn’t true... 
SUZY HILL 
Altoona, Pa. 
Being a member of the “crowd” 
qualifies me as well as anyone to evalu- 
ate Mr. Morton’s article from the teen- 
ager’s standpoint. | have a car and 
congregate frequently with boys and 
girls my own age. There the resem- 
blance between myself and my friends 
and the author’s conception of Amer- 
ica’s teen-ager ends. 
adults being taboo and untouchable, 
aside from being ridiculous, is down- 
right offensive. | consider my parents 
the most important influence on my 
life and respect their wishes whether | 
agree or not. Most of us think of school 
as an important beginning for our later 
achievements, not silly periods of time 
spent between hours of “neurotic fun.” 
SAMUEL FEINSTEIN 
Philadelphia 


I would like to submit a rebuttal from 
a teen-ager on the West Coast. First 
of all, | don’t treat my parents as im- 
beciles, nor do I get that treatment 
from them. I “‘date” my parents often 
and we go places I would never get to 
if | could never leave my “‘crowd.”” My 
parents know, respect and enjoy my 
friends as individuals and I can assure 
you it’s mutual. We don’t measure the 
cuff on our jeans (we rarely wear 


EMBER 


This business of 


them); have a “lose one, choose an- 
other” attitude with boys or any of 
the other habits of the “crowd” men- 
tioned in the article. 

We do have lots of bad qualities— 
we're not perfect. Often we're lazy, dis- 
satisfied, unreasonable, irresponsible 
and very, very immature. This is grow- 
ing up. This is getting used to new- 
found freedom. We are easily swayed 
by fads and fancies—just as Mr. Mor- 
ton was when he was young—and after 
all is said and done, I'm sure most of 
us will grow into mature adults, each 
finding his place in the world and when 
we have our children perhaps we will 
be a little more understanding of them 
in their teens. yorty preyFuss (14) 

San Mateo, Calif. 


If Mr. Frederic Morton has been 
trying to lower the general opinion of 
Americans about their teen-agers, | 
believe he has accomplished just that. 

It just so happens I am considered a 
normal, well-balanced teen-ager. I get 
high marks in school, am on the student 
council and belong to various organi- 
zations. I do not like rock-and-roll. I 
loathe Elvis Presley. | do not belong to 
a “crowd.” I do not wear a pony tail. 
I do not receive twelve dollars a month. 
I did not receive either a dog biscuit or 
a lemon for my fourteenth and fifteenth 
birthdays, respectively. I will not be 
allowed to drive a car until I am 
eighteen and then only with the per- 
mission of my parents. I believe my 
parents love me and am certainly not 
considered a social outcast when I am 
seen with them. On the contrary, I con- 
sider it a privilege when they want me to 
join their gatherings. | do not smoke 
and have absolutely no desire to do so. 

As you can see, if I were judged by 
Mr. Morton’s article, | would be a true 
cube. A real quaint character. An all- 
around “out of it” jerk. However, and 
Mr. Morton may be disappointed to 
hear this, | remain fairly popular. May 
I also add that none of my friends, none 
of the true, honest-to-goodness, realis- 
tic teen-agers of our time—and that is 
the majority—fit into Mr. Morton’s 
article anywhere. I do not know one 
single Joanie and probably never will. 

In my opinion, Mr. Morton has 
read too many books, seen too many 
juvenile delinquent pictures and has 
not gone among the youth of today 
and found out the real situation. I hope 
no reader took it seriously. 

DIANE ROBERTO 
Rocky River, Ohio 


. » « you must be nuts if you think 
that’s the last word on the world’s 
adolescent population .. . 

MICKEY MORRIS (teen-ager) 
Decatur, Ill. 


When you consider we are the chil 
dren of the generation which produced 
the Jazz Age, bathtub gin and “Buddy, 
can you spare a dime?” as well as the 
Second World War, then the achieve- 
ments of today’s teen-agers seem al- 
most miraculous. More teen-agers at- 
tend church service today than ever 
before, more have part-time jobs, and 
more are preparing themselves for col- 

aa 
aa Continued on Page 6 
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Oldsmobile’s 1959 Ninety-Eight Holiday SceniCoupe 
«+. with rear window of tinted, heat-resistant glass. 





The car that conquers "Inner"Space |! 


You wished for it! You asked for it! It's here! Wonderful 
new spaciousness ... everywhere ... in the new Ninety-Eight by Olds! 
Even your outlook is bigger... from vistas of glass that accent 
a rakish new ''Linear Look.’’ Here, too, you command the hushed quiet of the 
most responsive Rocket Engine of all. Here's new luxury... in lines 


... looks... action! See the '59 Ninety-Eight by Olds . . . at your dealer's. 





1959 Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight Holiday SportSedan—a 4-door family 
model with the flair and fun of a sports car. . . highlighted by a wrap- 


Oldsmobile Division, General Motors Corporation ground rear window and the sweeping Vista-Panoramic Windshield. 
’ . 


DISCOVER THE ADDED VALUES IN OLDSmobility... AT YOUR LOCAL QUALITY DEALER'S! 














Jewelry shown slightly emaller than actual size. 


Christmas gifts of good taste 


...Lucien Piecard styling plus 


precious palladium brilliance! 


Light up her eyes with taste- 
fully styled jewelry ... most 
wished-for of all gifts! What- 
ever her age, whatever your 
budget, you can be sure you’re 
right when you choose gleam- 
ing white palladium creations 
by Lucien Piccard, designer 
and manufacturer of fine 
watches and jewelry. 








1. Lady’s watch in precious palladium, 
adorned with diamonds. Exclusive jewel- 
like facet-cut ecrystal...fine Lucien Piccard 
Swiss movement. $112.50* 


2. The frosty whiteness of the palladium 


setting brings out the best in this exclusive 
Lucien Piccard ring. Genuine sapphires 
circle a large cultured pearl. 331.00* 


}. Dainty palladium heart with Florentine 
finish for a very young lady. Sparkling 
diamond, cultured pearl, fine matching 


palladium chain. $17.50* 


4. Precious palladium heart with cultured 
pearls surrounding a diamond drop, with 
matching palladium chain. $45.00* 


5. Smart gift for a fashionable lady. Com- 


bination pin-and-pendant with cultured 
pearls surrounding a diamond-set palla- 
dium heart. $130.00* *plus 10% Federal Tax 


Pal ladium a precious metal of the platinum group 


PLATINUM METALS DIVISION + THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. + 67 WALL ST.,N.Y. 5, N.Y. 
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Continued from Page 4 

Our cries as babies were drowned out 
by the echo around the world of the 
atom bomb. And we have grown up 
with the knowledge that the world we 
know and all in it can at any moment 
be destroyed. It would be easy for us to 
be pessimists or take an “eat, drink and 
be merry” attitude toward life. Know- 
ing the dangers and troubles we will 
inherit, why should we want to accept 
responsibility, develop leadership? It 
would be so easy to be moral cowards. 

I salute our generation that walks 
into the future with responsibility, not 
a chip on its shoulder. I salute our 
generation that has opened its eyes and 
seen that for all its troubles, this world 
our fathers have given us is indeed a 
marvelous one and we-have the golden 
opportunity to bring peace to all men, 
wipe out polio, tuberculosis and can- 
cer, literally to rest our heads on the 
stars. We cannot, we must not, we will 
not fail. 

We are the masters of our fate. 

We are the captains of our souls. 

MICHAEL HOLDEN 
Catonsville, Md. 


I was positively shocked to learn 
that there are teen-agers in America 
such as you describe. I am 16 years old 
and have not heard of anyone in his 
teens receiving fifteen dollars allow- 
ance or even half that. As for possess- 
ing the family car, that is completely 
unheard of in our town. If Mr. Morton 
considers this action prevalent. in 
America today, one question remains: 
“What kind of parents are they who 
give in to the whims and wants of their 
teen-age children?” 

CHRISTINE STAYNOFF 
Greenville, Pa. 


Help Wanted 


My enjoyment of Hugh Foster’s 
article, Lament of a 36—Short (Septem- 
ber HOLIDAY) was based on similar ex- 
periences as seen through the other 
end of the telescope; that is, shopping 
for our son who is 6'7'*” and wears a 
14'2” neck size. I have heard rumors 
of shops which cater to the very tall. 
After hours of fruitless searching, I 
have learned the telephone approach: 

“Do you carry shirts for ‘tall, slims’?”’ 

“Yes, Madam.” 

**35-36 inch sleeve?” 

“Yes, in extra large, of course, 18 
inch neck size.” 

Why can’t some shirt making estab- 
lishment be bold enough to put a 36” 
sleeve in a size 14'” neck band? I 
know there must be other tall teen-age 
boys in our nation. | read articles of 
basketball teams—all over 6’2”. They 
must at times appear in public in 
something other than basketball shorts. 

Wanted: to correspond with mother 
of son who is basketball potential. 
Object: to exchange ideas and sugges- 
tions re clothing of said son. 

MRS. DOROTHY WALSER 
Modesto, Calif. 


Tallest 


Mr. Robert La Bossiere, Director of 
the Empire State Building Observa- 
tories, finds it difficult to doff the build- 


ing’s “tiara of freedom lights” gracefully 
(Letters column, September Houipay). 





A radio-controlled electric service 
elevator runs inside the KWTV tower 
to the 1340 foot level and many people 
have enjoyed a panoramic view of 
Oklahoma from that level. Photog- 
raphers have used the elevator service 
many times for both motion and still 
pictures. 

Since the Empire State Building is 
1250 feet tall, it will take considerably 
more than a “couple of passes” to take 
care of those persons who have been to 
a higher point on the television tower. 

MONTEZ TJADEN 
Promotion Manager 
KWTV 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Visiting Hours 


REGRET MISINFORMATION RE- 
GARDING HOME OF THEODORE ROO- 
SEVELT (LONG ISLAND, SEPTEMBER 
HOLIDAY). SAGAMORE HILL OPEN 
DAILY TO PUBLIC TWELVE MONTHS 
A YEAR. CLOSED TUESDAY ONLY 
DURING WINTER MONTHS. 

MRS. REGINALD P. ROSE 
CHAIRMAN 

SAGAMORE HILL COMMITTEE 
OYSTER BAY, N. Y- 


Enchanted Reader 


Mr. Schoonmaker’s article, Hand- 
book on American Wines (September 
HouipDAy) is one of the best guides to 
the selection of wines I have ever seen. 
He explains, most clearly, types, areas 
and processes involved in the produc- 
tion of fine wine. The chart is invalu- 
able. A welcome addition to any wine 


file. 
EUGENE L. DIORIO 


Coatesville, Pa. 


Grave Oversight 


Although I enjoyed The Storied 
Catskills (August Houipay), I doubt 
whether Mr. Norris visited ‘“Slab- 
sides,” John Burroughs’ home in West 
Park, New York, else he would know 
John Burroughs is not buried there. My 
great uncle is buried on a knoll above 
his summer home, ‘*‘Woodchuck 
Lodge,” in Roxbury, N. Y. 

E. WILSON BURROUGHS 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Outside Help 


In his article California’s Gold Rush 
Country (August Ho.ipay), Mr. Steg- 
ner acknowledges the little-known fact 
that Bret Harte lifted the essential de- 
tails of his two greatest stories, The 
Luck of the Roaring Camp and The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat from Mrs. 
Louise A. K. S. Clappe’s The Shirley 
Letters from California. From the fore- 
word that Harte wrote for the later 
editions of his book containing these 
two stories—not the early editions—I 
gather he would have been the first to 
acknowledge his debt to Dame Shirley. 
He says only one of his stories is purely 
imaginative; all the rest are based on 
incidents he either witnessed or had 
heard or read about. 

I am surprised that Mr. Stegner 
didn’t mention the fact that Mark 
Twain pilfered The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County from the same 


Dame Shirley. 
GEORGE M. RASCOE 


San Francisco 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HoLipay, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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Something new under the sun... 


7xrapetree 


The Caribbean’s newest and most distinguished hotel and villa club... 


on the lovely, sunny and serene island of St. Croix, Virgin Islands, U.S.A. 
... less than a day from the West Coast, just a few hours from other cities. 


For full color brochure, write to Grapetree Bay Hotel, St. Croix, Virgin Islands, U.S.A. or ask your Travel Agent 
ew = 5 ’ . 
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...wWear it 
and you 
stir up 

a storm! 








Perfume 2.50, 10.00, 18.50 
Cologne Supréme 2.50, 4.00 


Also Bath Powder and Cologne Spray Mist 


S PLUS TAX 


DU BARRY 


NEW YORK + PARIS 


by Clifton Fadiman 


@ In his book Good Behaviour the 
English critic and former diplomat 
Harold Nicolson examines twelve 
patterns of civility, from classical 
Chinese ceremonialism to the code 
of the British public-school product. 
His discourse is delightful. Delight- 
ful even in its insularity—for at his 
most urbane Mr. Nicolson is 
tempted to judge other types of cour- 
tesy by his own admirable one. 

American manners, however, floor 
him completely. ““Americans appear 
to belong,” he writes, “not to a 
different race merely, but to a dif- 
ferent planet.” The judgment is not 
one of disapproval: indeed he ad- 
mits, with slightly nervous cheerful- 
ness, that our manners may soon 
supply the model for the rest of the 
world. Furthermore he admires, with 
as little reserve as his training per- 
mits, our helpfulness, our hospitality 
and our “sweet equality.” Yet on 
the whole we baffle him. He is, for 
example, astonished by three Amer- 
ican traits that other visitors have 
also noted: the license accorded 
youth, the position of power we 
grant to our women, and our general 
disregard of personal privacy. 

1 could no more explain to Mr. 
Nicolson why we behave like Amer- 
icans than he could explain to me 
his affection for “‘the excellent insti- 
tution of fagging.” But, if | cannot 
enlighten him, perhaps | can offer 
him the trivial consolation that comes 
of knowing that others share his 
bewildermcni. For there are a few 
phenomena of the Casual Era that 
buffalo me as much, | am sure, as 
they would buffalo Mr. Nicolson. 

Take the simple matter of saluta- 
tion. Now I know the correct form 
as well as any man. | know I should 
jettison all that phraseological lum- 
ber of a bygone epoch when, ac- 
cording to circumstances, one said 
“Good morning,” “Good after- 
noon,” ““Good evening,” or even (it 
does sound quaini) “How do you 
do?” How corny, how square, to 
preserve from my youth the tend- 
ency to use the fossil word “sir” 
when addressir g an « Ider person, or 
one whom we used to call a superior. 
I shall try again. Dear reader, I do 
not know you, you do not know me, 
let us swear eternal friendship. Hi. 


PARTY OF ONE 


Who'll take the hi-road? Some bewildered notes 


° 
on 4merican mariners, mew style 


Or take the matter of introduc- 
tions. In certain alert-eyed, locker- 
room circles this formula rules: 
““Meet Bill Haskins, Union Car- 
bide.”’ | may like Bill Haskins, | may 
admire Union Carbide, but my fuzzy 
brain is unable to relate the two 
sentiments. Plain Bill Haskins is 
a fellow man. Bill-Haskins-Union- 
Carbide awes me into a social stu- 
por. What is worse, being myself 
almost unintroducible, | am a bur- 
den to others. All | own is two 
names, the first rather resistant to 
brisk curtailment, the second not 
notably attractive. My Union Car- 
bide is Me—a small firm, raggedly 
managed, quite unlikely to expand. 
I feel keenly my lack of Company 
manners. 


staff of life well enough, prefers not 
to be felled by it, is viewed as a 
spoilsport. He is not Gay. I—I am 
not Gay. 

I draw an even chillier glance 
when urmaskcd as Anti-Dip. With 
a certain distaste we read of the 
courtiers of Louis XIV who used to 
plunge their bread into the sauce- 
boat. We rate our manners superior 
to those of the Noble Arabs (they 
are turning up with monotonous 
regularity these days in every Near 
East travel book) who thrust their 
hands into the common platter of 
torn-up mutton in the hope of emerg- 
ing with the sheep’s eyeball. The 
Dip, of course, is different. Out of 
the primitive solitary ceremony of 
the mere Dunk our higher religion 





The author demonstrates his old-fashioned convictions on etiquette. 


Of the diverse elements that go to 
make up the New Behavior I list 
three that most unman me. 

1. Feeding Can be Fun 

Shall we start with garlic bread? 
As Fluellen was recognizable by his 
leek, so today the smart, the traveled 
hostess is known by her affection for 
its powerful relative. Any timorous 
guest who, though he may like the 
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of Togetherness has evolved this 
cocktail hour Agape. The Dip is not 
only a conversation starter but a 
kind of ritual Urn of Fun. I wish I 
were more adept at the rite, but, 
alas, | dip poorly. | must leave to 
others the rapt pleasure of inserting 
an oil-exudant potato chip into an 
unidentifiable viscous mass, enriched 
by detached pieces of other guests’ 
> 


- Continued on Page 10 





ZIPPO...THE LIGHTER THAT WORKS 





THE FAMOUS ZIPPO—MADE BY A TOUGH, UNRECONSTRUCTED AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN—WHO BELIEVES A CIGARETTE LIGHTER SHOULD LAST A LIFETIME. 


THE INCREDIBLE STORY OF THE ZIPPO LIGHTER 


—and a man who believes a lighter should work forever 


The man who made the first Zippo, and who 
still runs the show, learned his trade in his 
father’s Pennsylvania machine shop. 

He developed manual skills. He mastered the 
sweet science of machinery. And he learned 
one thing more. 

He learned to love and respect workmanship 
for its own sake. He became a craftsman in the 
19th Century American tradition—the breed 


of men who made things that worked. And 
lasted. For a long, long time. 

Today, he makes a cigarette lighter that 
works. The Zippo. And he constructs each 
Zippo so carefully that he is able to offer the 
most sweeping guarantee in the annals of Amer- 
ican business. 

Regardless of age or condition—if a Zippo 
ever fails to work—he'll fix it free! 


FORD, PA. IN CANADA: ZIPPO MANUFACTURID? 


Some modern businessmen who make products 
that become obsolete on a schedule don’t have 
much respect for the Zippo man’s business sense. 
But he does pretty well. And he has a rare 
good feeling when he goes to bed each night. 
The feeling that comes from making a product 
that works. Every time. Year after year. Gen- 
eration after generation. : 
Always—or he fixes it free. 








Continued from Page 8 
oil-exudant and then 


the now 


potato chips, 
and devouring 
highly socialized titbit. 

The Dip must be part of that new 


extracting 


community-sense dictating so many of 


the shifts in our behavior. So is Food- 
Sharing. Any observer of manners in 
our public eating places must have 
noted the growing tendency to offer 


some of the contents of one’s plate to 
one’s fellow diner. Occasionally the 
transfer is forced, with much hilarity. 
One’s plate of food used to be a pri- 
vate possession, like an Englishman’s 
home. It is now becoming a gas- 
tronomic extension of the Community 
Fund on the one hand, and game 
equipment on the other. To illustrate 
the progress we have made I quote 


from della Casa’s Galateo, an absurd 
manual of etiquette as practiced four 
hundred years ago: “I do not think it 
right to offer food from one’s plate to 
anyone else.” 


2. The Cult of Informality. 

Each society creates its own image 
of bad, as well as of good, manners. 
The reverse of Castiglione’s Courtier 
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Lose your blues on the happiest cruise to Hawaii. 
Sail $.S. LEILANI and go native in your 
own fashion. Loaf in the sun, dip in the pool, 
lounge on the Lanai Kai. Hula lessons, deck 
sports, dancing and parties. Everything’s 
friendly and informal on LEILANI. Delicious 
meals, comfortable cabin all included in your 
One Class fare. From $130 to $400. 

SAIL WITH THE STARS 

like Jane Russell, 

Nelson Eddy, Marilyn Maxwell, Harry Owens 
and Mel Torme on carefree LEILANI! 


- 





See your travel agent or write HAWAIIAN TEXTRON, INC., 
Pacific Far East Line, Inc., Agent, 311 Calif. St., San Francisco, Calif, 
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is the Boor. Indeed since the chivalric 
era rudeness, shifting meaning with 
each age, has usually been consid- 
ered basic to bad behavior. Among 
us today, however, it is not so con- 
sidered, except in certain antiquated 
milieux. 

Our pet abomination is less the 
Churl than the Stuffed Shirt. We 
tolerate offhandedness sooner than 
pomposity. The great sin is not vul- 
garity but affectation. The Gentleman 
fades; the Nice Guy takes over; and 
everybody works twenty-four hours 
a day at being Sincere. 

Sincerity may manifest itself in 
various ways, one of them being 
reserve, even taciturnity. But for us 
the signal mark of sincerity is friend- 
liness. 

And so, with our characteris- 
tic efficiency, we are beginning to 

Continued on Page 14 





A Christmas 
Gift Horse 
That Can be 
Looked At... 


up and down, and through 


and through. Yes, that's 
HOLIDAY! 
HOLIDAY’s a Christmas 


gift that will be looked at, 
read and reread. Each 
month's exciting coverage of 
things to do, places to go, 
and just plain good reading 
make HOLIDAY an exciting 
gift idea. 

Why not check over your 
gift list right now and check 
off the names of those friends 
and relatives you know would 
enjoy HOLIDAY. It's the one 
gift that reminds of your 
thoughtfulness each month 
of the year. There are extra 
savings when you order two 
or more gifts at the same 
time, and we'll be glad to 
bill you later. 





1 1-yr. gift $5 

2 1-yr. gifts $8 
3 1-yr. gifts $11 
4 1-yr. gifts $14 











Just send your order to 
HOLIDAY, Dept. 1412, In- 
dependence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Penna.—or use the 
handy Christmas order form 
bound in most copies of this 
issue. 

(And, since we mentioned 
horses above, don’t miss 
the wonderful HOLIDAY 
HANDBOOK OF HORSES in 
this issue.) 

















RCA VICTOR ANNOUNCES 
STEREO SOUND ON RECORDS 
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The Mark tl, with companion speaker Model SHS8 at left. Has AM-FM radio. In genuine mahogany, oak or walnut veneers and selected hardwoods. (SHC3 only) $450.00, 


And a remarkable line of “‘Victrolas’’ that play “Living Stereo’’ records 
2 as well as all regular records. A giant step beyond high fidelity itself! 





living Stereo record groove (magnified) has two sound 
tracks. Music surrounds you from two directions. 


True stereophonic sound is like nothing you have heard before. 
Music in three dimensions with an almost overwhelming sense 
of depth and direction totally unlike ordinary recorded music. 
Now you can enjoy this new sound by playing new RCA 
Victor Living Stereo records on a new RCA Victor Stereo- 
Orthophonic High Fidelity “Victrola”°— using a companion 
speaker or even the speaker in any good quality radio or TV 
for the second sound channel. Hear a startling demonstration 
of stereophonic sound at your RCA Victor dealer’s now! 


TURN PAGE TO SEE SOME OF THE NEW RCA VICTOR STEREO 
HIGH FIDELITY “VICTROLAS” AND LIVING STEREO RECORDS 
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Simplified tone arm plays all records 











A. The Mark Xt, $149.95. Companion speaker extra. 





For true stereo you need two speaker 
systems at least eight feet apart. And 
RCA Victor gives you this versatility: for 
the second speaker system, you can use 
any good radio, TV, or auxiliary speaker. 


Speaker in your TV or any good radio can complete 
your stereo system. Or choose from 9 handsome com- 
panion speakers by RCA Victor—$9.95 up. 
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B. The Mark Vil, $279.95. Companion speaker extra. 


Enjoy “Living Stereo” now—with these great new stereo 


You place a stereo record on the spindle just as you 
always have. It spins. And then, violins speak from 
the cabinet at your left. Horns thunder from your 
right. Music is all around you. 

These are the thrills you get from a new RCA Victor 
Stereo-Orthophonic High Fidelity “Victrola.” True 
“Living Stereo”— with advances like RCA Victor’s new 
2-in-1 pickup that lets you play both stereo records 
and all your old records, too. A new, lighter tone arm 
that babies your records. The unique 2-in-1 ampli- 
fier—two amplifiers on one chassis—that lets you 
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C. The Mark Vi, $379.95. Companion speaker extra. 
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D. The Mark XIV, complete stereo system, $129.95. 


high fidelity ““Victrolas” and records by RCA Victor 


control sound over both speaker systems with a single 
knob. And, the new 4-speed “Floating Action” record 
. changer, with its professional turntable precision 
and quietness. 
“Living Stereo” LP records by RCA Victor are priced 
it only $5.98 for the 33% 12-in. size. Just a dollar 
nore than many regular LP records. 45EP “Living 
Stereo” records cost only $1.49, just 20 cents more 
than regular 45EP’s. And you can have your choice 
of the world’s finest music on these records, jazz as 
well as classical. Shown above: RCA Victor’s “Sound 


Spectaculars for °59”...a brand-new “Living Stereo” 
release featuring the world’s greatest artists. 

FOR A THRILLING DEMONSTRATION of “Living Stereo” 
High Fidelity, visit your RCA Victor dealer’s soon. 
See all the smart new styles and woods—and listen 
to some of your favorite records—in “Living Stereo!” 

INFORMATION ON MODELS ABOVE 

A. The Mark Xil. 3 speakers. “Living Stereo” features. In 4 
grained finishes (SHP12). Separate companion speaker (SHS12). 
B. The Mark Vil. Diamond stylus. Space for AM-FM tuner. In 
mahogany, maple or cherry bisque veneers and selected hard- 
woods (SHP7). Separate companion speaker (SHS7). 
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C. The Mark VI. AM-FM radio. Diamond stylus. “Room Di- 
vider” back. In genuine mahogany, oak or walnut veneers and se- 
lected hardwoods (SHC6). Separate companion speaker (SHS8). 
D. The Mark XIV. Portable. Companion speaker in detach- 


able lid. Charcoal/white simulated leather case (SHP] 4). 


Living Stereo” models from $129.95 to $2500 


@ RCAVICTOR 


Manufacturer’s nationally advertised list prices of instruments and auxiliary speakers 
shown, subject to change. Slightly higher far West and Sout! 


any finish as described above except where noted otherwise. Manufa 


Prices are for mahog- 


turer’s nation- 
ally advertised prices of records shown. ®RCA trademark for record and tape players. 





Continued from Page 10 

work up a wholly new system of ap- 
proach-behavior, a 360-degree, univer- 
sal-jointed amiability that seduces some 
foreign visitors and stuns others. (Mr. 
Nicolson, for example, rather likes it.) 
As the spontaneous overflow of powerful 


feelings, such friendliness can be heart- 
warming. When the pistol of cordiality 
is held to the other fellow’s head, it 
can be less so. 

Ceremonious manners need not, any 
more than a business contract, imply 
falseness. A contract acknowledges and 


tries to minimize the essential unknow- 
ability and unreliability of human be- 
ings. It is not based on an elevated view 
of human nature. Neither is it based on 
a distorted one. The same is true of 
formal courtesy. Such courtesy merely 
codifies and systematizes a chilly but 





4 ign left New York this morning and here they are in 
Nassau (or Jamaica)... you can be, too! Any day you 
like, you can start getting a same-day suntan. 


Just board a BOAC aircraft at Idlewild. To Nassau, a 
scant 4 hours. To Jamaica, only 5% hours. 

That’s because BOAC has switched to these short runs 
its great DC-7C’s...and jet-prop Britannias...planes it 
flies to Europe. Same swift aircraft...same roominess of 
seating...same attentive British cabin-service from 
Stewards and Stewardesses who wait on you individually 
...as they do when you fly BOAC to London. 





——— World leader in Jet Travel 


! 





About the time you begin to get that luxurious feeling 
...as if you were travelling to Europe...the dazzling sandy 
beaches of sunlit islands, in their turquoise sea-setting, 
appear under your aircraft’s wings. You’re in the sun! 

Other flights on to other islands. The very day you left 
New York, you’ll say “Winter? What’s that?” 


N.B. to Travel Agents: Clients can’t believe Nassau and 
Jamaica are so near? Show them timetables! Give them 
brochures, pictures, tour folders. Tell them they can 
BOOK BOAC...and enjoy the flying comfort of trans- 
atlantic-type DC-7C’s and jet-prop Britannias! 
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sound insight: that people, 
though held together basically 
by communication, occasion- 
ally get along better by keep- 
ing their distance, at least 
for a time. There are oc- 
casions when Donne’s state- 
ment will not stand up, when 
we are iglands to ourselves. 
Traditional good manners are 
in part an agreed-upon sys- 
tem of signals flashed from one 
island to another. They do 
not necessarily issue from 
kindness of heart (though 
often their effect is to make 
everyone feel happier than he 
would be without them) but 
rather from a fear that the 
human race, were it to abolish 
all bars, gulfs and reserves, 
would become less human, 
and might indeed fall apart. 
It is this same fear that 
leads us to prefer any govern- 
ment, however unjust, to none 
at all. 

The Nice Guy, carefully 
cultivating his sincerity, is not 
happy with this rather un- 
Fun view of the race. Believ- 
ing in bridges, not gulfs, he 
is an expert at constructing 
them forthwith out of chance 
materials. Unless he does so, 
he feels, he might run the 
risk of indictment as a 
Stuffed Shirt, than which and 
so forth. 

And so, instead of greeting, 
we hail each other as if we 
were taxicabs. 

And so too we have the 
present torrential upsurge of 
First-naming. 

The James-Lange theory of 
the emotions tells us that we 
do not clench our fists because 
we are angry but that we are 
angry because we clench our 
fists. In the same way per- 
haps Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith, 
shortly after their first meet- 
ings, call each other Tom and 
Joe not because they like 
each other but because they 
believe that they wil/ like each 
other as a consequence of 
saying Tom and Joe. 

Sometimes this works. But 
not always. A couple new to 
the town may within a few 
weeks find themselves on a 
first-name basis with five hun- 
dred presumed friends. In a 
few years they are still on the 
same basis, but now they may 
have discovered that they don’t 
care much for four hundred of 
the first-name friends, or per- 
haps themselves aren’t much 
liked by them. It makes for 
difficulties. 
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The virtue of First-naming lies 
in the saving of the time and en- 
ergy of a busy, mobile people. 
Its danger lies in’ the premature 
fixing of relationships that perhaps 
should remain for a while in a fluid 
State. 

Traditionally the English have 
been most conscious of this dan- 
ger. Their reserve has nothing to do 


with whether they are cold, hot or 
lukewarm. It is simply a form of 
social accident insurance worked 


out over the course of centuries by 
a realistic race. We, on the other 
hand, are an optimistic race, willing 
to take the risk involved in a sud- 
den oversupply of intimacy. 

The advertising pros who some 
years ago made us all intimate 
friends of Ike instead of fellow 
citizens of General Dwight Eisen- 
hower must now pay the penalty of 
their own brilliance. The President 
At the 
moment he is perhaps getting less 
than he merits. I think the shift in 
sentiment is partly connected with 


merits respect and honor. 


our earlier commitment to the famil- 
larity involved in the use of “Ike.” 
“President Eisenhower” is a neutral 
arrangement of vocables, 
no false associations. “Ike” is a 
phony symbol that sooner or later 
fails to pay off. We 


arousing 


were forced into 





an intimacy with “Ike” that does 
not, cannot and should not exist. 
We are all, including the President, 
sad about it now. 

In much the same way the in- 
creasing use in the business world of 
first names, regardless of age, rank, 
salary, ability or length of service, 
entails certain perils. On the surface 
it produces an atmosphere of happy 
familyhood. Underneath, it often 
generates unconscious tensions aris- 
ing from uncertainty as to one’s ac- 
tual status in the happy family. To 
those innocent victims of cordiality, 
the employees, who may have been 
under the impression that they held 
four aces, it may come as a sur- 
prise, once the chips are down, to 
discover that the boss really has 
the cards. 

However we look at it, we are a 
long way from Jane Austen’s world 
in which, as Mr. Nicolson recalls 
Emma was filled with ire at 
the thought that Mrs. Elton might 
be so unrefined as to dare to “go 
about Emma Woodhousing me.” 


for us, 


3. Teenolatry. 


In the September issue of Holiday 
Frederic Morton contributed what 
the editors billed as a “shamelessly 
opinionated view of the teener.” 
Shamelessly opinionated, indeed! It 
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Warmth from the sparkling sun... from the friendly 
people . .. the nice warm feeling you have when beauty 
surrounds you—that’s Spain! 


Visit exciting cities . . . quaint villages . . . magnificent 
art galleries, museums and cathedrals . . . world-famous 
shrines . . . brilliant seaside resorts. 

You can actually live in a Castle in Spain ...a castle 


converted to a modern Parador ... with all the comforts 
you like at very modest prices. 

You can do such thrilling things . .. have such a good 
time .. . and it costs much less than you'd expect! Go 
to Spain by ship or plane ... but go——for the vacation 
of a lifetime! 


See Your Travel Agent, or 
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was primly objective. That is, I 
agreed with it. 

Mr. Morton pictured the teen- 
ager as in effect dominating the en- 
tire country. This domination is exer- 
cised over a vast variety of fields, 
from TV programs to the educa- 
tional system. As for politics, when 
the eighteen-year-old gets the vote, 
as of course he will, we Americans 
will boast the first hot-rod President 
in our history. 

For the moment, however, let us 
limit ourselves to his effect on our 
manners. 

When, at its recent convention, 
the American Legion, instead of act- 
ing like teen-agers, comported itself 
as grown men normally do, the fact 
was thought worthy of front-page 
notice, as if somehow the Legion 
had reverted to an extinct form of 
behavior. 

It has often been noted, and most 
of all by ourselves, that we, a mag- 
nificently gifted people, do not count 
among our outstanding talents a 
talent for aging. Deep down we have 
never cared much for that dull law 
of Nature decreeing that embryos 
shall become men, and not vice 
versa. The only character in our 
fiction who has grown into a true 
culture-hero (our Aeneas, our Sieg- 
fried) is Huckleberry Finn—and not 





because of his genius for expression, 
but because of his genius for irre- 
sponsibility. 

The teen-ager (Huck Finn re- 
modeled by Charles Addams) has 
enormous energy, great ability to 
command publicity, and the Hit- 
lerian capacity to dominate through 
incessant demands. He is, in a word, 
a success. His success confirms and 
encourages our disinclination to ac- 
cept the fact that the only essential 
reason for being young is to out- 
grow it. 

In the domain of manners the re- 
sults are evident, and to me (I have 
no teen-age children) startling. Our 
table manners are influenced by 
those of a dominant group whose 
etiquette derives from the manipula- 
tion of the pop bottle, the catchup- 
smeared hamburger and the omni- 
present cigarette. Our oft-noted aver- 
sion to privacy has as one of its roots 
the breezy code of the teen-ager for 
whom the double concept of private 
property and the private person is as 
unimaginable as walking; for whom 
noise and sound are identical; for 
whom a house is an adjunct to a 
garage; for whom the telephone is a 
way of life. Twenty-five years ago 
our highways were not littered with 
débris. If they are so today it is 
because our youthful mentors have 
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taught us that it is more dashing to 
chuck away than to dispose of. From 
whom have our mature female citi- 
zens, parading a thousand Main 
Streets, borrowed their short shorts, 
their halters, their blue jeans? From 
whom have our mature male citi- 
zens borrowed their tielessness, their 
coatlessness, their open Hollywood 
shirts, as they dine, sweat glands in 
magnificent working order, in public 
restaurants? And if grown men no 
longer offer subway seats to women, 
it may well be that they are intimi- 
dated by the thought of their master, 
the teen-ager, to whom such a ges- 
ture would seem ineffably corny. 
Having at last found the Fountain 
of Youth, we are delighted to dis- 
cover that it spouts Coca-Cola. 


To sum up, these days I seem to 
be encountering, simply bred as I 
am, a few of the same difficulties 
that baffle Sir Harold Nicolson, 
whose nurture is quite different 
from mine. 

Move over, Hal. 


CURRENT BOOKS IVE LIKED 

Brighter Than a Thousand Suns, 
by Robert Jungk. The whole men- 
behind-the-scenes story of the devel- 
opment of nuclear fission and the 
Bomb, from the time of Ernest 


Rutherford to the present. Not in the 
least technical, this is a remarkable, 
chilling, but perhaps somewhat 
biased piece of scientific journalism. 
(Harcourt Brace & Co., N.Y., $5.) 

What We Must Know About Com- 
munism, by Harry and Bonaro Over- 
street. Not the usual viewing-with- 
alarm but a calm analysis, in terms 
anyone can understand, of a clear 
and present danger which can only 
be combated by an intellectually 
well-informed people. Well worth a 
few serious hours. (W. W. Norton 
and Co., N.Y., $3.95.) 

Mr. Otis, with an introduction by 
Stewart H. Holbrook. Twenty-nine 
beautifully absurd colored plates, 
parodying a number of dubious 
talents, from Grandma Moses to 
Jackson Pollock, with a tongue-in- 
cheek biography of Mr. Otis, a 
hitherto obscure painter, plus plau- 
sible catalogue notes by some un- 
revealed genius. (Macmillan Co., 
N.Y., $3.95.) 

Madame de Staél, by J. Christo- 
pher Herold. Exciting, witty biog- 
raphy of the extraordinary woman, 
excessive in her loves, her intelli- 
gence, and her egotism, who domi- 
nated much of the political and salon 
life of the Napoleonic era. Illustrated. 
(Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, $6.50.) 


THE END 





perfect prelude to your European holiday eas 


SPRING CRUISE-VOYAGE TO EUROPE 





WITH EXTENSION CRUISE TO THE NORTH CAPE AND NORWEGIAN FIoRDS 








COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


24 Days e Sailing from New Orleans, May 20, 1959 


{terminating in Boulogne, France on June 12) 


e A leisurely adventure in good living! Sail the sunny 
southern route. You will savor sophisticated Havana; 
the placid beauty of St. Thomas; Tenerife, garden of 
the Canary Islands; beautiful and cosmopolitan Lisbon. 
Prolong your pleasure with a 15-day extension cruise 
to the Land of the Midnight Sun. Luxurious Stella 
Polaris is your home at sea — intimate, charming, yacht- 
like, limited to 165 discriminating guests. Book now — 


rates from $475. 


WEST INDIES CRUISES: SAILING FROM NEW ORLEANS 









Dec. 21 (16-day Christmas-New Year Cruise), Jan. 7 (16 days), 
Jan. 24 (22-days), Feb. 16 (23 days), March 12 (19-day Easter 
Cruise), April 3 (14 days), April 18 (16 days), May 5 (14 days) 


Also 5 SUMMER CRUISES IN SCANDINAVIA and 
AUTUMN MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH I! 
WINE MERCHANTS 
JOHN HARVEY & SONS, LTD. 
FOUNDED 1796 


The noblest sherry 
of them all 


Next time you have guests, be really lavish! Serve BRISTOL CREAM 
sherry, with dessert or coffee, as the golden climax of your din- 
ner. No choice liqueur is so delicious. No fine old brandy is 
more famous —or more special — than this richest and rarest of all 
Spanish Olorosos. BRISTOL CREAM is costly —but incomparable! 





SPAIN’S FINEST SHERRIES SINCE 1796. Remember, Harvey's ships a whele range 
é of magnificent Spanish sherries including moderately-priced 
ie glAnve § AMONTILLADO, a superb Pale Medium Lae right for all occasions. 
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HARVEY'S BRISTOL CREAM 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, CONN. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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Not much to show for a coast-to-coast flight 


Beneath the swept wings of your Boeing 707 jet- 


liner, the mountains, plains and patterned fields of 


the United States have drifted silently by. In 41% 
hours, you've spanned the continent. 

This is a new kind of experience in flying. You 
cruise at 600 miles an hour, yet seem suspended in 
space. There is no fatiguing vibration. You rest and 
relax completely. You find luxurious new beauty 
and comfort in the cabins and lounges. 


Passengers who have already ridden in the 707 


report a remarkable sense of security. It stems, they 
say, from the solid smoothness of the 707’s ride 
and from the abundant power that makes 707 flight 
seem magically effortless. 

Within weeks, Boeing jetliners will be in service 
over the Atlantic and across the U. S. Soon airlines 
will offer you the advantages of 707 flight over addi- 
tional routes. Ask your airline or travel agent to 
book you on the 707—the most thoroughly flight- 
tested aircraft ever to enter commercial service. 


These airlines have ordered 707s or shorter-range 720s: 
AIR FRANCE ¢ AIR-INDIA INTERNATIONAL ¢ AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS ¢ BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION © CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
CUBANA DE AVIACION e LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS ¢ QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 
SABENA BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES ¢ SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES ¢ UNITED AIR LINES ¢ VARIG AIRLINES 
OF BRAZIL « Also the MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
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A NEW HOLIDAY 
THRIFT TOUR 


Los Angeles 


by Bill Ballantine 


Four fun-and-fancy days 

in Southern California— a trip 
to Disneyland, a tour of 
Beverly Hills, sight-seeing and 


dining — for only $100 a couple 


@ Miss Whiskers, my wife, con- 
stantly regards the seemingly impos- 
sible as a sure-shot cinch, so I wasn’t 
surprised when she suggested, on a 
recent visit to California, that we at- 
tempt a four-day tour of Los An- 
geles on a budget of $100. ““We’ll eat 
in the finest places and sight-see ev- 
erything worth seeing,’ she said. 
“But the hotel comes out of your 
own pocket. Paying for la chambre a 
coucher is man’s divine right.”” Ex- 
cept for shopping sprees, everything 





Pl cssssencsen 





L. A. Civic Center, dominated by the thirty-two-story City Hall (left). 


else—local transportation, entertain- 
ment, food, drinks and tips—was to 
come out of the C-note. So we left 
the surf and sand of Capistrano 
Beach for the delights of Los An- 
geles, and here is what we did on 
our four-day tour: 

We checked in at the Biltmore Ho- 
tel, next to Pershing Square in the 
heart of downtown Los Angeles 
($10.50 to $17 double). We could 
have chosen the newer Statler in the 
same area (roughly same rates); the 
Mayflower overlooking Library Park 
($6 to $10 double); or the Figueroa, 
a downtown hotel with swimming 
pool (double from $5). A short 
walk brought us to Clifton’s Cafe- 
teria, on Olive Street near Sixth, a 
celebrated eating place where the 
food is simple and low-priced. Our 
tab was $1.30; no tipping allowed 
here, but henceforth food and drink 
prices will include the pourboire. 

After breakfast we headed for the 
Visitors Bureau of the All-Year Club 


re, 
ieee 
> ¢ 


Disneyland: In the land of shameless make-believe, skyway riders glide 
above the folks spinning in the teacups of the Mad Hatter’s Tea Party. 


of Southern California, just around 
the corner at 628 West 6th Street. 
Here we scooped up a handful of 
free bus schedules and maps, essen- 
tial to getting around the 455 square 
miles of Greater Los Angeles. Bus 
fare is basically 17 cents, with an oc- 
casional 6-cent “‘zone-charge.”” 

Our second orientation stop was 
the Public Library, Fifth and Hope 
streets, for a look at the city’s his- 
tory as depicted in one of four huge 
Dean Cornwell murals. The three 
others picture the discovery of Cali- 
fornia and its Mission and post- 
Spanish eras. 

From the Library we strolled one 
block west on Sixth to Flower, and 
cocked an eye at the lavish General 
Petroleum and Superior Oil Com- 
pany buildings, both products of 
L. A.’s booming petroleum indus- 
try. The Richfield Building, a jet- 
black creation streaked with gold 
leaf, is topped by a simulated oil 
well. 

We walked down Fifth Street to 
Pershing Square, a small, well- 
manicured tropical park of palms, 
banana trees, hibiscus and oleander, 
sparkling fountains and statuary 
(Beethoven glowers in one corner). 

Three blocks down Hill Street we 
came to Angel’s Flight, a thirty-three- 
degree funicular railway built in 
1901 by Col. J. W. Eddy, a crony of 
Abraham Lincoln. It claims to be 
the nation’s shortest railway (two 
and one half blocks), its safest (not 
one fatality), its cheapest (one- 
way fare, 5c), and its most-traveled 
(100,000,000 passengers in its first 
fifty years of operation). 

From the incline’s summit, we 
walked to the Civic Center at First 
and Spring streets. Dominating this 
modernized area is the pyramidal- 
topped City Hall, tallest building 
(thirty-two stories) in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. From the observation tower 
(admission free) you get an unusual 

Continued on Page 22 
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HUDSONS BAY 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 
Predace of ard. Solthed sin Stallard. 
Frdsons Beg Company 


rN aaa SCOTLAND. 
Ze" 4/5 QUART 
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cy f Yudsen's Bou Compana 2° 


NEW YORK. ©Y 


SINCE THE YEAR 1701 we have been ex- 
porting our fine Scotch Whiskies to North 
America. 


ORIGINALLY exclusively for the Company's : 


executives, this rare Scotch Whisky is now 
available at leading liquor stores. 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES specially blended 
into extra fine, light and smooth Scotch. 


INCORPORATED 2np MAY 1670° 


HUDSONS BAY 


BRAND 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


86.8 PROOF 


BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


Ts Goodness Never Varies 


IMPORTED BY HUDSON’S BAY 
COMPANY INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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1. NORTHWEST FLORIDA: A family-fun vacationland famous for its sugar- 2. NORTH FLORIDA: A sportsman’s paradise. Great wing shooting along Gulf 
white beaches on the Gulf of Mexico between Pensacola, Fort Walton, Panama City, Coast marshes. Many lakes and rivers for fishing, swimming. Hunt in vast forests. 
Port St. Joe. Fine bathing, boating, fishing. Take scenic drives, see historic sights. See Tallahassee, the Stephen Foster Memorial at White Springs on Suwannee River. 
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4. WEST COAST: Scores of lively beach resorts from Clearwater to Naples. 5. CENTRAL FLORIDA: Count on big and varied pleasures here. Thousands of 
Find rare shells on offshore islands. Great fishing, bathing, boating. See Tarpon lakes for every water sport, much family fun. Golf on rolling courses. See endless 
Springs sponge fleet. Tampa’s Gasparilla Pirate Festival, many more attractions. orange groves, water-ski shows, crystal springs, rodeos. Fish for sporty black bass. 


7. THE EVERGLADES: Explore this vast wilderness from any south Florida city 8. LOWER EAST COAST: Trade winds and the Gulf Stream make its climate 
—by airboat, by car across Tamiami Trail, or visit Everglades National Park. See June-like year around. Deluxe hotels for grand-scale living. Casual family resorts for 
Seminole Indians, exotic subtropic plants, rare birds, animals in their natural habitat. budget-minded holidays. Many spectator events and attractions, all sun-time sports. 
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How well do you know 
the nine vacation 





3. UPPER EAST COAST: Jacksonville is the gateway to this oldest Florida re- 


e 4 6 
gion discovered by Ponce de Leon. Historic St. Augustine is a must. So is a drive on regions of H lorida ? 


the sands at famed Daytona Beach, the thrill of big-bass fishing on St. Johns River. 


Have you a dream vacation in mind? Like to know the perfect 
place to have it happen—real soon and economically? You'll find 
the ideal answer in the nine vacation regions of Florida. 


Yearning for a lazy bones holiday on a tropic island where the sun 
is warm and the surf caresses? Get away to the Florida Keys. Or 
relax on West Coast isles just offshore from Fort Myers, Sarasota, 
Bradenton, St. Petersburg, Clearwater. 


Want a fast-paced frolic where the fun never sets? You'll love the 
life at Miami Beach, Hollywood, Fort Lauderdale, Delray Beach, 
the Palm Beaches—all the other dazzling resorts that adorn the 
palm-lined Lower East Coast. 


Time to take the youngsters on an excursion into history? Show 
them America’s earliest historic shrines at St. Augustine on the 
Upper East Coast. Let them learn, firsthand, the Spanish-Colonial 
heritage of Northwest Florida at Pensacola. 


If you’re a fishing fan, dream-size catches await you in all Florida 
waters. Don’t miss the thrilling strike of the big scrappy bass 
found in hundreds of Central and North Florida lakes. 





6. INDIAN RIVER: A top salt-water fishing region. Surf cast for blues, sea trout, Fact is, there’s much more to tell you than we have room for here. 
pompano. Troll on lagoons and bays. Go deep-sea fishing just offshore. Sample 


- + et er - ae oe. 
premium citrus, ship some home. Stay at secluded beach resorts at modest rates. But the free, new Florida Vaceton Guide book gives full details. 
Read about it below, then mail the coupon today for your compli- 
mentary copy. And come visit Florida soon. 


Fiorida? 


YEAR '’ROUND LAND OF GOOD LIVING 





FREE! FLORIDA VACATION GUIDE book—1959 edition. 
100 pages of helpful tips, where to go, what to do in all nine 
Florida regions. 152 color photos—tour maps. Get your copy now. 
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State of Florida * Room 1801-C 

Commission Buiiding, Tallahassee, Florida 
Gentlemen: Send FREE Florida Vaca:ion Guide 
book as described above to: 
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9. FLORIDA KEYS: Drive the Overseas Highway to these tropic islands to get “ . 
> . 


away and relax. Even the waters are a tranquilizing sight. Fish and swim. Stay in 
modern resorts, many with pools. At the end of the road—enchanting old Key West. 
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EXECUTIVES: For full story on Florida's industrial advantages, write: Development Commission, Dept. R. 
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Guaranteed Comfortable, 


I? My 
Mlon-Lelevopels 


Mr. Golly was suspicious. Said we’d 
have to prove Allen-Edmonds the 
most comfortable shoes he ever 
wore, or he'd go straight to his 
senator. Well, we told how 
Allen-Edmonds used only the 
top 10% of fine shoe 
leathers, cut with the grain N 
to prevent pinching or ~ Bancroft 
burning. We spoke of their > nae 
many fine-shoe features — = 
like all-round stitching without nails, and U-turn flexibility. We 
said they were guaranteed comfortable, or your money back. 
Finally we wrestled him to the floor and got a pair of Allen- 
Edmonds on him. That did it! Now, if you're ever passing 
through Staunch, N.H., just ask Mr. Golly about Allen- 
Edmonds. He’s one of our staunch supporters. Better 
still, try "em yourself. Most styles $26.95 ...see your 
dealer or order direct. 


ALLEN-EDMONDS-: BELGIUM, WIS. 
The Shoe of Tomorrow 


they roll... flex ... bend 


wv % 


to follow your foot in action! 








Continued from Page 19 

view of the sprawling city, and if it’s 
a smogless day, you'll see the ocean 
and faraway San Pedro harbor. 

Our downtown walkathon ended 
with lunch at Kawafuku, in the Jap- 
anese quarter, Los Angeles Street at 
First, a hop-skip from the Civic 
Center. In the third-floor, Tokyo- 
style private dining rooms, sedate 
Japanese businessmen lunch on the 
floor minus shoes. On the second 
floor guests are served more conven- 
tionally in booths. Our lunch of 
sukiyaki, fried shrimp, rice, tea and 
a bowl of broth came to $5.50. 

After a fresh-up back at the hotel, 
we embarked on an afternoon safari 
into the wilds of Hollywood; we 
took the No. 4 Melrose bus at Fifth 
and Olive streets, changed to a 
northbound No. 85 at La Brea Ave- 
nue, getting off at Hollywood Boule- 
vard (34c). A short walk east brought 
us to Grauman’s Chinese Theater. 
Here, perpetuated in cement slabs, 
are the footprints, handprints and 
other prints of moviedom’s elite— 
Durante’s profile, Roy Rogers’ six- 
shooter and Trigger’s front shoes, 
Al Jolson’s kneeprints. 

We pushed on to the famous in- 
tersection of Hollywood and Vine. 
Don’t expect to see Roman centuri- 
ons, bosomy temptations in pan- 


cake make-up or velvet-suited prodi- 
gies in curls. H. and V. is a prosaic 
corner, although stars are painted 
on its crosswalks and sunken side- 
walk cases display such mementoes 
as Dorothy Lamour’s original sa- 
rong. Just north is Capitol Records’ 
circular office building and, across 
from it, the Little Country Church, 
a knotty-pine retreat amidst all the 
razzle-dazzle. 

At Sunset and Vine, we dropped 
into the Music Center, a huge record 
and music shop, where Hollywood’s 
cool cats absorb hi-fi for free. One 
block east on Sunset, we headed 
south into “Gower Gulch,” so- 
called because the high cement walls 
of motion-picture studios make the 
street a canyon. At Santa Monica 
Boulevard we turned east to Holly- 
wood Cemetery, where “The End” 
flashed for some of the silent screen’s 
most brilliant stars. Here Douglas 
Fairbanks is honored by a large 
white marble sarcophagus fronted 
by a reflecting pond longer than an 
Olympic-sized swimming pool. The 
ashes of Rodolfo Guglielmi Valen- 
tino occupy a modest crypt (No. 
1205) in the Cathedral Mausoleum. 
It is never without fresh flowers. 

After this glimpse into Holly- 
wood’s past, we ambled south on 
Van Ness Avenue, skirting Para- 
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The Vista-Dome CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR * Daily Chicago-Omaha- 
Denver-Salt Lake City-San Francisco via C B & Q-D & RG W-W P 


The PROSPECTOR « Overnight, every night Denver-Salt Lake City. 
The Vista-Dome ROYAL GORGE « Daily Denver-Colorado Springs- 
Pueblo-Salida-Glenwood Springs-Grand Junction-Salt Lake City. 


The Vista-Dome COLORADO EAGLE * Daily St. Louis-Kansas City- 
Wichito-Pueblo-Colorado Springs-Denver via M P-D & R G W. 
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Whatever the season... 


Not a handicap, but a beautiful accent to travel, 
winter is yours to enjoy from the warm, sure 
comfort of a Rio Grande train. In the Vista-Dome, 
high above train top, you look up, down, 

. enjoy unobstructed views of winter 
wonderlands. In coach, lounge or the Pullman 
accommodation of your choice, huge windows 
frame an ever-changing, enchanting picture of 
snow fantasy. In the diner, you'll marvel again at 
the superb comfort inside, the sparkling beauty 
outside. For you, winter travel is wonderful .. . 
a truly enjoyable experience made possible by the 
weather-proof operation of Rio Grande. 


Whatever the season, you'll enjoy your trip 
via Rio Grande! 


@ Family Fare Plan 
@ Rail-Auto Plan 
@ Rail Travel Credit Plan 
@ Stopover privileges at all points 


For free color booklet and information, 
write Rio Grande Passenger Dept. 158-H, 
P. O. Box 5482, Denver 17, Colo. 


“Vic Gritiile 


Birthplace of the Vista- Dome 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 


H. F. ENO, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Rio Grande R!dg., Denver, Colo. 
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mount Studios. Egyptian columns 
and plaster sphinxes loom above its 
high walls, but, to see more of the 
magic within, the ordinary tourist 
must resort to peeking through the 
gates. (The obdurate movie fan, 
however, can take the No. 5 Tanner 
Gray Line Sightseeing Tour, which 
includes a swing through several 
outdoor sets of Universal-Interna- 
tional Studios. The three-hour junket 
costs $4.30 per person; it leaves 
Tanner Terminal, 1207 West Third 
Street, at 9 A.M. and 2 P.M.) 

We stopped for dinner at the Vine 
Street Brown Derby, just off Holly- 
wood Boulevard, where luminaries 
of TV, radio and the flickers gather. 
Prices are not astronomical; with 
judicious selection from the abun- 
dant layout, we got by for $7.85. 
Whiskers had filet-mignon titbits 
with mushrooms and rice, while I 
ordered the chef’s special jumbo 
Baja California shrimp. 

Dinner over, we took in the silent 
movies at the Old-Time Cinema (50c 
single admission) on Fairfax Ave- 
nue near Clinton Avenue. (To get 
there from the Derby, you walk 
south to Sunset where you board the 
Metro bus west, transferring to a 
southbound bus at Fairfax; 34c.) 
We enjoyed a primitive Krazy Kat 
cartoon; a terrifying chapter of The 
Perils of Pauline; a vintage Laurel 
and Hardy; and a melodrama star- 
ring Leatrice Joy. After the “Good 
Night” slide flashed, we journeyed 
back to our hotel via a No. 3 bus 
(34c) which we picked up near the 
Farmers Market. First day’s tote- 
up: $16.67. 


“Today is rent-a-car day,” said 
Miss Whiskers the next A.M., so after 
breakfast ($1.10) at Manning’s Cafe- 
teria (Grand Street between Sixth 
and Seventh), we picked up a new 
automobile at the Los Angeles Car 
Rental System opposite the Biltmore 
Hotel ($5 a day, plus 8c a mile). 

We entered the Hollywood Free- 
way and scooted off at Vermont 
Avenue, then traveled north on Sun- 
set to Barnsdall Park for a look at 
the Los Angeles Municipal Art Cen- 
ter. Its handsome modern gallery, 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
houses outstanding traveling exhi- 
bitions; there is no permanent col- 
lection. At the time of our visit, the 
Van Gogh show had just closed. At 
Christmastime, the Center brings 
together Los Angelenos of varied 
backgrounds for an exotic Yuletide 
Festival of native crafts, folkways 
and international holiday goodies. 

From the Park, we drove west on 
Sunset, and at Highland, turned 
north three quarters of a mile to 
glimpse the overwhelming Holly- 
wood Bowl. 





Returning to Sunset Boulevard, we 
continued west along Sunset Strip, a 
high-stepping stretch of supper clubs, 
antique shops, elegant restaurants, 
theatrical-agent rookeries, and roosts 
of dramatic coaches, costumers and 
independent producers. 

Leaving “The Strip,” we entered 
Beverly Hills, the movie stars’ home- 
town. The All-Year Club maps a 


course of eighty-four glamorous hearth- 
sides over a forty-six-mile route. We 
selected a few aeries to inspect in Ben- 
edict Canyon, Summit and San Ysidro 
drives; Fred Astaire (handsome ma- 
hogany doors); Danny Kaye (““Slow— 
Children at Play’’); the fabulous **Pick- 
fair” of Mary Pickford (walled, but 
peekable over a low garden gate); 
Gary Cooper (modern and rocky); 


Bing Crosby (doghouse-sized mailbox 
and lipstick scrawls on the driveway 
gate). 

Coming down out of the hills we 
crossed Sunset 
tinued south on Whittier Drive past 


Boulevard and con- 
the Los Angeles Country Club. Turn- 
ing east on Wilshire Boulevard, we 
arrived at the Beverly Hilton Hotel 


Continued on Page 27 








Behold! Vodka clarified 

to incredible diamond brilliance... 
Samovar Diamond-Clear Vodka. It’s the 
world’s most highly refined vodka! 


Sheer liquid elegance! 





Made from grain. 80 and 100 proof. Schenley Distillers Co., N.Y. C. 
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Samovar 


DIAMOND-CLEAR VODKA 


Samovar Vodka— 
A Millionaire’s Bar 


in one bottle! 














BUILT FOR THE 1 MAN IN 4 WHO WANTS A LITTLE BIT MORE 


can do what they look 


Why new 1959 Cars of 


The smell of a new car is heady stuff. 


And when it’s a new 1959 Car of The Forward Look, the 
beauty of it makes it tough to be hard-headed. 


But the best part comes next— 


These cars are engineered to be driven. 


At their best when they’re in motion as your hand and 


foot command! 


Here’s why they can do what they look like they can do: 


Allthe controls are at your fingertips. The 
oushbutton driving controls are all in one 
handy cluster of buttons, just under your left 
hand. (Easy for you to get at—keeps your 
right hand on the wheel. And the youngsters 
can’t reach ’em!) Another set of buttons to 
your right controls the heater and air condi- 
tioning. And the instruments on the new 
panel are grouped where you can see them, 
without looking too far away from the road. 


Touch the button 
—and go! Push- 
button TorqueF lite 
controls are simple, 
mechanical and 
proved by over 15 
billion miles of 
driving. 





The steering works for you full time. We 
call it Constant-Control full-time power 
steering, because it doesn’t just “cut in” at 
sharp turns, the way some power steering 
does. Ours helps you all the time, so you have 
a constant, steady “‘feel of the road.” It makes 
these the best-driving cars in America. 


Constant - Contre! 
power steering. 





Steering that works 
for you full time, 
never has that “‘on- 
and-off’’ feeling— 
makes parking 
easier than ever 
before. 
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They don’t bob their noses or scrape 
their tails when you start and stop fast 

. and they take corners flat and steady 
as if they were on rails. Only the cars from 
Chrysler Corporation have Torsion-Aire ride. 
It gives you a firm, sure-footed ride, even over 
railroad tracks and rough country roads. (And 
for 59 you can also get The Forward Look 
cars with added air units in the rear. This 
gives you automatic leveling—so even if you 
have a heavy load, the car rides as level as 
it does when you’re alone up front.) 


The seats swivel to let you in and out. These 
are the easiest cars you’ve ever seen to get in 
and out of. As you can see in the picture, the 
seats turn like an office chair, on noiseless 
nylon bearings. They lock in place while you 
drive—and adjust to suit your driving com- 
fort. Our new, roomier body design for ’59 
gives you extra head and knee room besides— 
especially in back. 





New Mirror-Matic Electronic Mirror and Auto- 
matic Beam Changer give you new night driving 
security. 


Mirror and headlights adjust them- 
selves for night driving. You’ve never 
driven a car that did so much to make you 
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oe 


New swivel seats, available only 


feel secure at night! The headlights dim auto- 
matically when another car approaches from 
up front. And the rear-vision mirror adjusts 
itself electronically to take the glare out of 
lights coming at you from behind. 


A few of the other safety features: an outside 
fender mirror you can adjust from inside the 
car .. . electric windshield wipers that don’t 
slow to a gasp on hills or when you step out 
to pass somebody . . . and Safety-Rim Wheels 
designed to keep the tire from jumping the 
rim if you ever have a sudden blowout. 


Compound windshields that sweep all the 
way across and wrap around the front of your 
field of vision—and curve up into the top of 
the car, so you have clear, unobstructed vision 
in all directions—can even see overhead sig- 


7 Chrysler 


























The Forward Look 
like they can do 





on Cars of The Forward Look, make them the easiest cars to get in and out of you ever saw 


nals without having to “crane your neck.” 
And there’s safety glass in every window. 


New power up front—and brakes with 
the muscle to hold it. You may remember 
that Chrysler Corporation cars walked off 
with top performance honors in the famous 
Mobilgas Economy Runs for the past two 
years straight—with every other major car 
in America pitted against them. The new ’59 
models are available with new engines—even 


Compound wind- 
shields, intro- 
duced first by 
Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, let you see 
all around—even 
watch overhead sig- 
nals without having 
to crane your neck. 


Corporation 





better than those that set the pace in ’57 
and ’58! 


And they’ve got the brakes to go with ’em— 
Total-Contact brakes. Two hydraulic cylin- 
ders up front, where other cars have only one. 
And the brake makes contact all the way 
around the drum—not just part of the way, 
as in other cars. Touch the power brake pedal 
—and you STOP. 


True aerodynam- 
ic styling not only 
sets the pace for 
design but also 
makes a real con- 
tribution to your 
car’s driving stabil- 
ity on the highway. 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE + DE SOTO +- CHRYSLER +- IMPERIAL 
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The Look that started the trend is hand- 
somer than ever in The Forward Look cars 
for 59. There’s no mistaking them on the 
road, with their low, sleek, powerful look, and 
true aerodynamic design that helps keep the 
car steady on the road. 


And to protect their looks (and your invest- 
ment for the future)—even the paint on the 
outside is new this year. New “‘Lustre-Bond”’ 
super-enamel finishes, so tough and glossy, a 
light wash and wipe makes your car look like 
you spent the whole weekend polishing. In- 
side—new textured upholstery fabrics and 
trim are more durable and beautiful than ever 
before. 











More room to sit, more room to carry things than 
any other station wagons on the road. 


America’s biggest, best-looking wagons. 
We build our wagons family-size, with mo: 
sitting and carrying room than any others 
any price. More Chrysler Corporation pio- 
neered features too—third seat that faces 
back, spare tire hidden in the fender, windows 
that roll down into the tailgate, seats that 
fold flat to the floor in less time than it takes 
you to read this sentence. 




















But words are a poor substitute for the real 
thing, when it comes to describing cars like 
these. You’ve got to drive one to believe it! 





Stop in this week. The dealer has a car 
waiting for you and the family to try out. 
Take a new 1959 Plymouth, Dodge, 
DeSoto, Chrysler or Imperial and put it 
through its paces. Pick the roads you 
know are toughest. One drive will con- 
vince you—these are the cars that can 
do what they look like they can do! 
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The Balloon Man to brighten 
Mother's bookshelf, 74%", $27.50 


oe 
The Boxer for any true 
| dog-lover, 6%", $17.50 


for 
little girl, 4%", $13.75 


Royal 3 
Doulton’s - 


guide to 
successful 
giving 


% 


Christmas, 
birthdays, weddings 
or anniversaries . . . 
every occasion is the 
perfect occasion 

for Royal Doulton. 
Because each figurine 
or character jug 

is a little treasure... 
sculptured by 

an artist, 
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Continued from Page 23 

There we took in the magnificent 
view of Beverly Hills and the moun- 
tains from the cantilevered Sky Ter- 
race where we lunched. Whiskers 
chose the scrambled eggs Divette, 
made with baby California shrimp 
and asparagus tips; I ordered a 
prime-beef hamburger, and was 
pleased to find that this lush super- 
palace treated such lowly provender 
with princely care. Our tab, includ- 
ing the parking charge, came to $5. 

From the Hilton, we drove south 
to Olympic Boulevard, then west 
through Twentieth Century-Fox Stu- 
dios’ mammoth grounds to West- 
wood, a pristine white village of 
discreet opulence. Spread over roll- 
ing green hills to the north is the 
U.C. L. A. campus of 375 acres. On 
the southern edge of town, along 
Santa Monica Boulevard, is the 
world’s largest Mormon temple. 

We cruised south four miles on 
Sepulveda Boulevard to Culver City, 
home of the mammoth Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studios. Seven miles 
farther south we came to the Los 
Angeles International Airport. West 
are the Saharalike sand dunes used 
by movie makers, and El Segundo’s 
tremendous oil refinery. East lie 
the Hollywood Park Race Track and 
the Chapman Chinchilla Farm. 

We continued south sixteen miles 
to the tip of Palos Verdes Peninsula 
at Portuguese Bend, where the moun- 
tains meet the sea, and stopped at 
Marineland of the Pacific, the 
world’s largest oceanarium ($2 single 
admission). We spent the afternoon 
ogling deep-sea denizens through the 
viewing windows of stupendous 
tanks—leopard rays broad as the lid 
of a baby grand, evil moray eels 
thick as boa constrictors, and gi- 
gantic loggerhead turtles. You see 
octopuses, sharks, swordfish and 
other brinish brutes such as Big 
Bertha, a 400-pound sea bass, and a 
live baby baleen whale, the only one 
in captivity. There are underwater 
feedings by helmeted divers and at 
regular intervals porpoises, Hum- 
boldt penguins and sea lions per- 
form. 

For dinner we chose Stear’s (116 
N. La Cienega), a steak house 
where the beefy menu includes sev- 
eral unusual delights of the Pacific. 
Our kimonoed waitress suggested a 
Mai Tai cocktail, an extremely 
dry concoction of light amber rum 
and lime juice—a Tahitian original 
so powerful it could have taken off 
Gauguin’s ear. I had the charcoal- 
broiled brochette of Australian lob- 
ster prepared over an open pit of 
live coals and fiavored with brandy 
set aflame at tableside; it was ac- 
companied by broccoli Almond 
Polonaise. Whiskers ordered the 


Hawaiian Mahimahi Amandine, the 
dolphin of the Islands, with broccoli 
Hollandaise. For dessert Whiskers se- 
lected the Kona coffee Chiffon, a de- 
lectable concoction flavored with créme 
de cacao, sprinkled with grated choco- 
late and macadamia nuts. I settled 
for Pineapple Pele, charcoal-broiled 
and charred by flaming brandy. After 
Kona Hawaiian bean coffee, I cheer- 


fully shelled out $13.85 total for our 
East-meets-West feast. 

For the evening ahead there was a 
choice of theater, night club or jazz 
joint. We considered a legit show at 
the Huntington Hartford Theater, 
Hollywood and Vine; that perennial 
L.A. romp, The Drunkard (free beer 
and pretzels), now in its twenty-fifth 
year at the Theater Mart, 600 North 


Vermont; and the intime_ theaters 
(Players’ Ring, Horseshoe Stage and 
The Gallery). Victor Borge was at the 
Greek Theater; it was Viennese Night 
at the Hollywood Bowl; and nearby 
at La Cienega’s Civic Playhouse was a 
fluffy farce called Pajama Tops, star- 
ring Miss Denmark. An offbeat cellar 
joint out Sunset way, the Cabaret 

Continued on Page 29 





2 places you need it most! 


fully different way for you to be small! 


yet adjusts to your every movement. 


name of store nearest you.) 





Waistline girdle #656 has a dipped front. 
White, $12.50. Matching pantie #657, 
$13.50. 





Concentrates slimming power in the 


THE NEWS IS BIG— because it’s about a wonder- 


Note the unique construction of new Social 
Whirl. Five concentric circles are embroidered, 
front and back, on this light and lovely power- 
net girdle. Control is concentrated just where 
you need it—tummy, derriere. And the comfort’s 
astounding. Social Whirl flattens you firmly, 


Start looking and feeling a whole size 
smaller in this lightweight wonder. You'll find 
Social Whirl girdles at your nicest stores. (If 
not, write Warner’s®, Bridgeport 1, Conn., for 


Right, High-waisted Social Whirl has slimming 
satin elastic side panels. #956. White, $16.50. 
The bra: Warner’s famous A’Lure® #1047, $5.00. 
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“You went down a full size in just one day?” 


” Yes -the day I found SOCIAL WHIRL by Warner's!” 
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talud & DAROFF 
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SELECTED TO BE SHOWN AT THE 
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BRUSSELS WORLD'S FAIR 


‘BOTANY’ ‘500’, long recognized as America’s foremost name in men’s clothing, reaches 


~ © = —» © =“ I << TD 


extraordinary heights with the showing of this suit at the Brussels World’s Fair. 
This added distinction now gives world-wide recognition to an already brilliant 
reputation. It is a glowing tribute to the masterful tailoring skill of Daroff 
of Philadelphia. Once you see the magnificent new Custom Royal Suit, 
you, too, will recognize it as a suit of rare attainment. 


Your local ‘BOTANY’ ‘500’ dealer will be proud and happy to show you this distinguished suit 


VO 


Prices slightly higher in the West. 


—~—_  ~OlCOlCUrrrelC TFC OOS 


H. DAROFF & SONS, Inc. » 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. + 2300 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa 
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Continued from Page 27 
Concertheater, sounded prom- 
ising—Charles Weidman and 
his theater Dance Company 
were appearing there. And for 
jazz there were Peacock Lane 
(Hollywood and Western) and 
The Digger Club (5050 East 
Third Street). 

After pondering all the pos- 
sibilities, we decided the Mo- 
cambo, the most chic night 
spot on Sunset Strip, was our 
slickest buy. 

We sat at the bar and over 
a highball apiece ($2.90) saw 
the same show as the oil 
moguls and glitter queens at 
the expensive cabaret tables. 
Motion-picture singing star 
John Carroll and his songbird 
protégée Kay Brown were the 
entertainers. 

Second day’s total, includ- 
ing car rental and mileage 
($11.80): $38.65. 


Our third day started with a 
late coffee-and-Danish break- 
fast ($1.20) at the Farmers 
Market out Hollywood way, 
Fairfax at West Third. (Take 
the yellow No. 3 bus west 
from Grand and Fifth, 34c). 
Catering every day to 30,000 
Los Angelenos, including 
movie stars, the 160 shops of 
this picniclike bazaar, sprawl- 
ing over twenty-four acres, sell 
everything from alfalfa juice to 
Hawaiian sportswear. 

Just north of the Market is 
the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s Television City, the 
world’s largest and most com- 
plete TV layout, where about 
five hours of live television 
are produced weekly. Three 
Playhouse 90 shows originate 
here, plus the Red Skelton 
and Jack Benny shows, and 
Art Linkletter’s House Party. 

Inquire at the front desk 
for free telecast tickets and 
tours, which include a look 
at the make-up and costume 
rooms, rehearsal halls, the 
schoolroom where child actors 
get their education and a 
commodious elevator which 
can lift a 7000-lb. elephant. Be 
sure to see the 25,000-year-old 
tusk of an Ice Age mastodon 
which was unearthed during 
the digging of the foundation. 

Many TV people lunch at 
The Barraclough’s on nearby 
West Third, a pleasant res- 
taurant where the best celeb- 
rity-catching time is after | 
P.M., so we chose that hour 
too. Some stars prefer the ad- 
joining Coffee Shop where 






the tariff is lower. We selected it, too, 
and had the satisfying daily special there, 
lamb stew a la Francaise ($3.10). 

We had a date with Disneyland after 
lunch. We bussed back to town (34c) 
via No. 3 along Third, and, after a 
quick perk-up at the hotel, boarded a 


special Disneyland coach at the Metro- 
politan Depot (Sixth and Main streets); 
$2.22 per person round-trip. (The coach 
makes seventeen trips daily in summer; 
less in the winter months.) The twenty- 
two-mile drive to Anaheim takes fifty- 
three minutes. 


We bought a single $3 ticket book, 
good for any ten attractions and one 
gate admission and paid the other ad 
mission in cash (90c). The ducats af- 
forded us a cloppety horsecar ride 
through a small town of the 1890's, 
created by Disney craftsmen in en- 
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come to Jamaica — it’s no place like home 


Think of the most beautiful place you’ve yet seen in the world. Jamaica 


is more so, outrageously so. Jamaic 






a’s the place to get away with it 


not a word 


and/or get away from it. An €ythused)international 


flocks here to do as it pleases. The sun shines Gl the timeMIn Jamaica 


you can find perfect Qeace.) Yet the island pulses with theatrical 





hele, al walt 
peace, peace, perk! peace... 
and ones Loved Owes On ~~ 





contrasts between new and old, civilized and primitive. If you hanker 


to see the world, better do that first. Because once here, Jamaica will 





bewitch you —and may become all of the world you'll ever care to see. 


Jameice, foe me, is The loveliest island im. The world YW ities ie 
ae Oware 


JAMAICA IN THE WEST INDIES. Jamaica Tourist Board « New York * Chicago « Miami * Toronto, Canada Kingston, Jamaica, W. i. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 

















come to Jamaica— 
it’s not far from home 





chanting five-eighths scale; a bobble 
through the air above the fantastic 
sixty-acre playland in the gondola 
buckets of the Skyway, a Swiss-built 
mountain cable ride; a_ self-piloted 
cruise in an ultramodern motorboat; a 
mythical “Trip to the Moon.” 

We boarded a motorboat and took 
a journey into a “tropical jungle,” 
where naked electronic wild men 





aimed spears at our throats. Hirsute 
gorillas, toothy hippos, nasty croco- 
diles lay all about. 

One particularly vicious alligator, 
its mechanism tripped by a_ photo- 
electric beam, almost chomped our 
boat in two. We were saved only by 
a blank from the ready pistol of our 
stalwart pilot, a beardless white hunter 
from the campus of U.C.L.A. It’s a 


wonderful spoof on all the jungle 
movies you've ever seen. 

We had our dinner cafeteria-style 
(fried chicken and strawberry short- 
cake, $4.25) on the upper veranda of 
the Plantation House on the Frontier- 
land levee. Below, bug-eyed kids scram- 
bled over Tom Sawyer’s “Island.” In 
the water was Mike Fink’s keelboat, 
the Gully Whumper, as well as Huck 














Get behind this new front and guest-drive the world’s greatest 
performance value at your dealer...don’t let it leave you behind! 





TRIUMPHTR3 





Write for our Overseas Delivery Brochure. 


Standard-Triumph Motor Co., Inec., Dept.H-11,1745 Broadway (at 56th St.), New York 19, N.Y. 
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Finn’s leaky raft and Indian war 
canoes. The loveliest sight of all 
was the stern-wheeler Mark Twain 
whistling mournfully around the 
bend, its tall smokeless stacks 
catching the last golden glint of the 
setting sun. 

At 7:45 P.M. we elbowed into the 
Golden Horseshoe (soft drink) Sa- 
loon to catch the old-time Western 
Music Hall show (free, five times 
daily). The show features vaudevil- 
lian Wally Boag, whose routine in- 
volving balloons, water pistols and 
bagpipes is marvelous slapstick. 

We took the next-to-last bus 
to town at 9:51 p.m. (Disneyland, 
open 9 A.M. until midnight during 
summer, closes at 10 P.M. after 
Labor Day.) And so to bed, visions 
of Disneyplums filling our heads. 
We'd spent $17.57 today. 


The next morning, I asked Whisk- 
ers what she planned for our final 
day. “‘Easy one,” she said. “Shop- 
ping, La Brea Tar Pits and Olvera 
Street. This afternoon, we have 
three museums to choose from or 
the Planetarium. And tonight we 
step out at the Cocoanut Grove.” 

So we boarded a No. 82 bus 
(34c), headed out Wilshire Boule- 
vard, flashed past Bullock’s and I. 
Magnin and the Ambassador Hotel, 
embraced by twenty acres of tropi- 
cal gardens. Fifteen blocks up this 
swank canyon we passed Perino’s, 
one of L.A.’s finest restaurants. 

In the “Miracle Mile,” between 
La Brea and Fairfax, we break- 
fasted at Van De Kamp’s Coffee 
Shop ($1.20); its twenty-six-foot- 
vane windmill is a Wilshire land- 
mark. Then we walked west to 
Hancock Park and the La Brea 
Pits. Eons ago these tarry ponds at- 
tracted hundreds of prehistoric 
mammals which became hopelessly 
mired. Workmen digging for paving 
asphalt found their bones. Thou- 
sands have been exhumed and some 
have been reassembled into skele- 
tons which are on display at the 
County Museum. At the Pits you 
see life-size statues of the saber- 
tooth tiger, the American lion and 
the short-faced bear. 

After a lingering inspection of 
Wilshire Boulevard’s high-fashion 
shops and show windows, we 
headed back to town on old No. 82 
bus (34c). From the terminal on 
Olive Street it is three blocks east on 
7th to Spring, where you get a No. 7 
bus (34c) to Union Station—the 
terminus and starting point of 
transcontinental trains. 

Across the street from the station 
is the old Spanish Plaza where, in 
1781, “El Pueblo de Nuestra Sefiora 
La Reina de Los Angeles’ was 
founded. Here, too, is Our Lady, 








Queen of the Angels, Los Angeles’ 
oldest church, dating from 1822. 
Adjoining the tree-shaded park is 
““El Paseo de los Angeles” (Walk 
of the Angels), now Olvera Street, 
the first thoroughfare of the pueblo. 
Much of its native authenticity has 
vanished, but you can still purchase 
a tortilla, Mexican candies and 
huarachos. 

The Avila Adobe, the city’s oldest 
ranch house, stretches along the 
narrow alleyway across from the his- 
toric Pelanconi house, Los Angeles’ 
first brick building (1850), now the 
restaurant Casa La Golondrina. 

We lunched at the family-style 
French restaurant, Taix (pronounced 
“*Tex”’), on Commercial Street near 
Union Station, one of the city’s old- 
est eating houses. Table d’héte 
lunch (meat, soup, salad and Cali- 
fornia sour-dough bread) is $1.15 
per person, but it’s thirty cents less 
at the communal tables in the main 
salon. Our tab: $1.70. 

Whiskers and I matched dollar 
bills to decide our afternoon. She 
was torn between the Southwest 
Museum (the finest American collec- 
tion of Indian crafts); the Los An- 
geles County Museum (Americana, 
especially early California); and the 
Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery, housing the largest U.S. col- 
lection of incunabula, numbering 
almost 20,000 volumes, and approx- 
imately a million ancient documents 
and letters. I favored the Plane- 
tarium, and I had the lucky dollar. 

A bus marked “‘Observatory,”’ go- 
ing north on Vermont Avenue (46c), 
dropped us among the mountainous 
acres of Griffith Park. From the bus 
stop we had still another extrava- 
gant aerial view of the sprawl that 
is Los Angeles. The Planetarium 
spectacular (admission 60c per per- 
son) we caught was Parade of the 
Milky Way (this fall and winter 
shows—A Trip to Mars and 
The Christmas Star). We were 
taken on a heavenly tour, first to 
Orion’s vast gaseous nebula and 
then along the powdery sweep of 
light which ancient Greeks believed 
to be a freeway for the gods. While 
taking in the splendor of the Milky 
Way, we gradually encircled our 
sun, a relatively unimportant source 
of light along this great white way of 
one hundred billion stars. It was a 
good celestial show; Disney couldn’t 
have done better. 

After bussing back to the hotel 
(46c) Whiskers slid into her gold 
sleeveless gown and then we took 
the good old No. 82 bus (34c) back 
out Wilshire to the Cocoanut 
Grove, a Hollywood cinema-set 
favorite since 1921. The enormous 
room in the Ambassador Hotel re- 
sembles an Arabian Nights’ garden. 


My bedazzled companion chosea reg- 
ular dinner: crab-meat-and-avocado 
cocktail; poached filet of rex sole 
mariniére, with scallops, shrimp and 
mushrooms; baked Idaho potato with 
cheese sauce and chives ; and for dessert, 
baba au rhum; and coffee. Skipping 
around the menu, I had a Caesar salad 
(crisp Romaine tossed in a dressing of 
olive oil, vinegar, spices, Parmesan 


cheese, coddled egg and tiny garlic 
croutons), a chunk of Crenshaw melon, 
and coffee. 

With cocktails, Federal and state 
taxes, cover charges and tip, our grand 
total was $20.73. This included a first- 
rate floor show featuring the renowned 
dancing couple Marge and Gower 
Champion. (A card on our table an- 
nounced the future line-up: Gordon 


MacRae, Marguerite Piazza, Helen 
Traubel, Johnny Ray.) 

Back at the hotel, as I slipped between 
the coral sheets, 
day’s total and dreamily found that 
we'd spent $27.11. For four happy 
days in Los Angeles, we made it on 
the C-note with 
spare. The amazing 


I counted our last 


not one penny to 


Miss 


rHE END 


optimist 


Whiskers had done it again. 


SUPER-ROYAL 


LIPSTACK 


the. new quick-change lipstick made with Royal Jelly 


in the new automatic “Continental” case. 
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Travel with this 
congenial group 
for 35 thrilling days, 
enjoying 10 romantic 
countries...in Europe! 








INVEST ONLY 
$806! 
Your dividends? 
New friends! 


Touring is much more fun with your 
own party! The Percival groups have 
been proving this for 8 years. (A new 
group is forming now.) 


Every exciting day is so comfortable, 
too. All arrangements are made for 
you by your Tour Companion 
right down to daily details. No prob- 
lems of language, laundry, currency, 
hotel rooms or what to wear. 


And all 20 or 30 of you travel Europe 
together, in a motor coach... you 
enjoy conversation . . . see the sights 
and do your shopping together. You 
never feel lonely! 


Mr. Percival’s personai booklet tells 
you all about it . . . lists the numerous 
dates when congenial groups depart. 
Why not send for it today? You've 
never had a vacation like a Percival 
group-tour of Europe! The coupon 
below will bring a personal reply! 


Percival Tours, Inc. Dept. H-i! 








l 183 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. | 
| 5670 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. | 
| I'd like to join a Percival Group to | 
| (0 Europe World ] Middle East | 
Name | 
| Street econ | 
Zone State | 











Sr v R stands for Senatus Populusque 
Romanus—The Senate and People of Rome 

and is seen on government property 

all over the city. The other three words mean, 

“When in Rome do as the Romans do,” 

which is why Mario Pei is donning 

a laurel wreath like Caesar’s. 


Wherever you travel you'll 
find people who 


understand and speak it 


Who 


by Mario Pei 


@ Why do we still study Latin? Be- 
cause it is a language of culture, 
literature and philosophy, a sample 
of the ancient Indo-European from 
which our modern Western lan- 
guages sprang. Because it is the 
vehicle of Western thought, the car- 
rier of the common concepts upon 
which our civilization rests. Be- 
cause, more than any other lan- 
guage, Latin enters into the great 
word stock of the English tongue. 

This you can easily prove by run- 
ning your eye over a few pages of 
your dictionary. Despite the fact 
that English is originally and basi- 
cally Germanic, you will find that 
about 75 per cent of the words either 
came to us directly from Latin, or 
passed from Latin into French or 
Italian and then into English, or 
came to us from Greek through 
Latin. 

Item, data, exit, extra, bonus, alibi, 
propaganda—to mention just a few 
words—are pure, unchanged Latin. 
Quiet, ulcer, history, popular, neces- 
sary merely drop or change a Latin 
ending. /nfluenza is Italian (the dis- 
ease was at one time thought to be 
due to the “‘influence”’ of the stars), 
but Italian got it from Latin influere, 


“to flow in.” Dish comes from Greek 
diskos, but through Latin discus. 
Economy (literally “house manage- 
ment’’) travels from Greek to Latin 
to French to English. Anyone who 
has studied Latin knows the mean- 
ings of thousands of English words. 

But has Latin any value as a tour- 
ist language? Surprisingly, the tongue 
of Caesar, Cicero and Vergil is much 
used for international exchanges, 
and is frequently employed as a 
stopgap in lands whose spoken 
tongues stem from it. 

Every truly educated person in 
France, Spain, Italy and Latin Amer- 
ica has some knowledge of Latin— 
usually far beyond that acquired in 
our high-school courses. In non- 
Romance countries such as Ger- 
many, Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
the physician, lawyer, judge, even 
the scientist or engineer is almost 
certain to know Latin. The Catholic 
priest, often the Protestant minister 
and Jewish rabbi as well, can speak 
Latin fluently. 

This widespread use of Latin goes 
back to the Middle Ages, when it 
was the international language of 
Western scholarship, and a student 
could go from Oxford to the Sor- 
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Said Latin is Dead? 


bonne or Heidelberg, or any univer- 
sity in Europe, using Latin not only 
in the classroom but in his everyday 
relations with fellow students. 

Latin had been the universal 
spoken .tongue in the Roman Em- 
pire of the West, and had been the 
universal language of Western Chris- 
tianity. When the Empire of the 
West fell in the Sth Century a.p., 
non-Latin-speaking peoples poured 
into Western Europe and the use of 
Latin dwindled. The masses spoke a 
Vulgar form which ultimately gave 
rise to the Romance tongues; but 
the use of Latin continued among 
the educated, with little change in 
grammar and many modifications 
of vocabulary. This learned Latin 
was used not only in churches and 
monasteries but in the royal courts 
and in legal documents of every 
country in Western Europe until the 
dawn of modern times. 

In England, Latin was spoken 
along with the French of the Nor- 
man conquerors until both lan- 
guages were superseded by the pop- 
ular English of the lower classes. As 
late as 1325 all conversation at Ox- 
ford had to be in Latin or French, 

Continued on Page 34 
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Continued from Page 32 

and the use of English did not be- 
come general until the end of the 
14th Century, in court and university 
circles. In France, Latin remained 
the legal and court language until 
the days of Francis I in the early 16th 
Century. As late as 1852, Latin con- 
tinued to be the language of instruc- 


tion at most Italian universities. 


Roman Catholic priests, even today, 
conduct their services and read their 
breviaries in Latin. 

The Latin tradition was strong in 
the United States down to the days 
of Longfellow, and no high-school 
student escaped it. And today it re- 
mains the favorite foreign tongue of 
American high schools, and is al- 
most as much of a must as it is in 


Western European countries. How 
can a physician escape Latin when 
most parts of the body have Latin 
names? How can the lawyer get 
away from Latin, when he must deal 
in alibis and aliases? How can the 
scientist flee from words like quantum 
inertia and radioactivity? 

Thus the tourist may occasionally 
fall back on Latin. He may, as hap- 
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pened to a friend traveling in Hun- 
gary, get directions in Latin from a 
priest, or, as happened to another 
traveler in Rumania, use Latin. in 
addressing a peasant, be under- 
stood, and manage to understand 
the essential parts of the reply in 
Rumanian. 

What kind of language is Latin? 
Most Latin students (and teachers) 
forget that literature now used in 
school—Julius Caesar’s front-line 
dispatches from the Gallic War, 
Cicero’s flowery invective against 
Catiline the conspirator, or Vergil’s 
resounding descriptions of Aeneas’ 
wanderings after the fall of Troy— 
bear the same relation to the Ro- 
man’s spoken tongue that Eisen- 
hower’s communiqués from North 
Africa, Clay’s speeches in the Senate, 
and the verses of Robert Browning 
bear to everyday spoken English. 
There was a military, an oratorical, 
and a literary Latin. There was also 
a spoken Latin, uttered in short, 
choppy sentences, with a minimum 
of subordinate clauses, and larded 
with slang and vulgarisms. Plautus, 
who wrote plays dealing with the 
life of the lower classes in the 3rd 
Century B.c., has left some interest- 
ing samples of this spoken language. 
But the writers of the early Christian 
Church, whose main concern was to 
convert pagans into Christians, are 
even more popular. Many of their 
works are frankly propaganda, and 
propaganda will lose its value if it’s 
over the heads of the listeners. 

The Catholic Church has pre- 
served this popular Latin as it was 
spoken, say, in the Sth Century A.D., 
the period of the Empire’s downfall. 
You can speak it today with millions 
of people. You can write it in tele- 
grams. Some time ago a Berlin pro- 
fessor who had had an accident was 
asked about his condition by the 
Italian Minister of Education. His 
reply: ““Caput ossis femoris fractum. 
Spero consolidationem. Gratias mul- 
tas.” (“Hipbone broken. Hope it 
will heal. Many thanks.”’) 


A truly “dead” language does not 
grow. International Latin does. 
Throughout the ages, words and ex- 
pressions have been added to the 
language to keep it current. 

How would you say “railroad,” 
“armored cruiser,” concepts the an- 
cient Romans did not have? 

By coinages such as ferrea via 
(iron road), loricata navis (breast- 
plated ship). 

How would you say ““A-bomb,” 
“radio newscast?” 

By the phrases globus atomica vi 
displodens (ball exploding by atomic 
power), and radiophonica diurnorum 
actorum communicatio (radiophonic 

Continued on Page 36 
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Continued from Page 34° 
communication of daily happenings). 
“Bombing plane” is velivolum igni- 
vomis globis verberans (sail-bearing 
flying machine striking with _fire- 
vomiting balls). “‘Matches’’ are 
ramenti  sulphurati (brimstoned 
chips), and the very modern Amer- 
ican “O.K.”’ is translated by the 
very ancient amen. 


Even U. S. place names are ‘trans- 
lated into “modern” Latin, with 
Green Bay, Wis., coming out as 
Sinus Viridis, Springfield as Campi- 
fons, and Little Rock as: Petricula. 
The Vatican takes care of keeping 
the language abreast of the times, 
issuing a periodic word list of cur- 
rent coinages, prepared by Monsi- 
gnor Antonio Bacci, Pontifical Sec- 
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Government is doing a noble work in 
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trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be “adopt- 
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Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
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retary of Briefs to Princes, and one 
of the greatest living authorities on 
Latin. 


Latin grammar is the learner’s 
bugaboo. This is because Latin, like 
all Indo-European languages at their 
outset (and this includes Anglo- 
Saxon, the direct ancestor of Eng- 
lish), has full-fledged declensions 
and conjugations, with nouns and 
adjectives taking on different end- 
ings according to their number, gen- 
der and use in the sentence; verbs 
change their endings to denote dif- 
ferences of person, number, tense, 
mood and voice. How could a peo- 
ple, many of whom were illiterate, 
speak such a complicated tongue? 
Of course, they did not have to 
learn it out of a grammar; they grew 
up using the various forms of words 
automatically, even if they couldn’t 
tell why, other than “‘That’s how I’ve 
always heard it.”” We, too, can skip 
most of the grammatical explana- 
tion and learn the words in given 
contexts. 


Latin pronunciation is made easier 
by the fact that there is no modern 
standard. The ancient tongue dis- 
tinguished between long and short 
vowel sounds; venit, ““he comes,” for 
instance, had a short e and was pro- 
nounced WEN-it, while venit, “‘he 
came,” sounded as way-nit. ““Mod- 

rn”’ Latin, particularly in the Ro- 

mance countries, seldom bothers to 
make the distinction, which disap- 
peared from spoken Latin as the 
language turned into Romance, be- 
tween 400 and 800 A.D. 

For the vowels, this was the Clas- 
sical scheme: 4 like a in father, a, 
the same sound, but shorter; é like a 
in fate, e like e in met; i like i in 
machine, i like j in it; 5 like o in no, 
o like aw in awful, cut very short; 
0 like vo in food, u like 00 in good; 
ae like English eye, or i in life; oe 
like oy in boy (but in present-day 
Church pronunciation, both ae and 
oe sound as ay or eh); au like ow 
in how; eu like the e of met quickly 
followed by the oo of good. 

The Romans did not indicate long 
or short values over their written 
vowels, and we shall follow their 
practice. Also, they used the sign ij 
for the sound of y, as well as for the 
vowel i. What is spelled in most 
modern Latin books juvenis (Yoo- 
weh-nis), “young,” was originally 
written iuvenis. In addition, the sign 
v, which stood for the sound of w in 
written Latin, was also used for the 
vowel u. The Romans inscribed as 
PVBLICVS what would today be 
printed PUBLICUS. 

Classically, the written letter - was 
always pronounced like k, and g was 
always hard, as in “‘get’’; but mod- 
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ern speakers tend to pronounce c 
and g in the fashion of their own 
languages. The group sc before e 
and ij was sk in classical times; ti 
before a vowel was fee classically. 

We believe that Roman r was 
trilled, as in modern Italian or Span- 
ish, and that Roman s was always 
hard, as in “case,” never sounded 
like a z as in “*houses.” For b, d, f, 
h, 1, m, n, p, qu, t, an English pro- 
nunciation will do, though ¢ and d 
probably were pronounced with tip 
of tongue against back of upper 
teeth, instead of against the upper 
gum ridges as in English. 


We may now pass on to some ex- 
pressions of Roman politeness. 

Ave (AH-way, literally “‘hail’’) or 
salve (SAHL-way, “‘be safe and 
sound’’), good morning, good eve- 
ning, hello, how are you. 

Si tu vales, ego valeo (SEE TOO 
WAH-lays, EH-g0 WAH-leh-o), If you 
are well, | am well. (A favorite for- 
mula for starting a letter, but usable 
in conversation too.) 

Quis loquitur (QUIS LO-quit-oor), 
Who is speaking? (This may be used 
as a telephone “hello,” though the 
Romans, of course, had no phones.) 

Impetro (EEM-pet-ro) or fe rogo 
(TAY RO-go), I beg you, please. 

Gratias tibi ago (GRAH-tee-ahs 
riB-ee AH-go), Thank you. 

Ignosce (eeg-NO-skay), Pardon me. 

Poenitet me (POyY-nit-et MAY) or 
dolet me (DoO-let MAY), I’m sorry. 

Nihil est (NEE-hil Est), It’s noth- 
ing, don’t mention it. 

Libenter (lee-BEN-tehr), Gladly. 

The polite forms of address found 
in most modern languages were non- 
existent in ancient times. The Ro- 
mans, more democratic than their 
descendants, addressed any single 
person, whether he was emperor or 
slave, as tu (TOO). Vos (wos) was 
used for a plural audience. But since 
Latin verb forms indicate clearly by 
their endings who the subject is, tu 
and vos, along with ego (EH-go, 1), 
nos (NOS, we), and the words for 
“he,” “she,” “it,” “‘they,”’ are nor- 
mally omitted, unless they are meant 
to be stressed, as in the above Si tu 
vales, ego valeo. Ordinarily, “‘you 
are well” is simply vales if the “you” 
is singular, valetis (wah-Lay-tis) if 
“‘you”’ is plural. 


Here are some common and use- 
ful expressions: 

Da mihi (DAH MEE-hee), give me. 

Dic mihi (DEEK MEE-hee), tell me. 

Affer mihi (AHF-fehr MEE-hee), 
bring me. 

Ostende mihi (aw-STEN-day MEE- 
hee), show me. 

Ubi est (00-bee EsT), where is? 

Ecce (EHK-kay), behold, here is, 
here are. 


Quo vadis (QUO WAH-dis), Where are 
you going? (Note that ubi is “‘where” 
without motion, quo is “whither.’’) 

Qua via (QUAH WEE-ah), Which way? 

Intro veni (EEN-troh WEH-nee), 
Come in. 

Quid vis (QUID wis), What do you 
want? 

Volo (wou-lo), I want. 

Quantum (QUAN-toom), how much? 


Loquere lentius (LOH-quay-tay LEN- 
tee-oos), Speak more slowly. 

Aspice (AHS-pee-kay), Look! 

Intellegisne (in-tel-lay-Gis-nay), Do 
you understand? 

Potesne (paw-TES-nay), can you? 

it will be noticed from the ex- 
amples above that in asking a ques- 
tion that does not have a specific 
interrogative word, such as “‘where,” 





“when,” ‘“‘what,” the interrogative 
particle -ne is appended to the verb. 
If you want to make the question 
negative, use nonne before the verb: 
nonne_ intellegis (NOHN-nay in-TEL- 
lay-gis), Don’t you understand? 

Let’s try some conversation: 

Ignosce, amice, ubi est Via Fla- 
minia? (eeg-NOS-kay, ah-MeE-kay, 
oo-bee EST WEE-ah flah-mMEE-nee-ah), 
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Pardon me, friend, where is the 
Flaminian Road? 

Perge recta, viator, usque ad viam 
tertiam; ibi est Via Flaminia (PEHR- 
gay REHK-tah, wee-AH-tor, OOS-quay 
AHD WEE-ahm TEHR-tee-ahm; EE-bee 
EST WEE-ah flah-MEE-nee-ah), Go 
straight, stranger, as far as the third 
street; there is the Flaminian Road. 

Quo vadimus nunc? (QUO WAH- 
dee-moos NOONK), Where are we 
going now? ; 

Ad quaerendum prandium. Esaurio 
atque sitio. Latrat stomachus (AHD 
quay-REN-doom PRAHN-dee-oom. 
eh-sOW-ree-O AHT-quay SIT-ee-o. 
LAH-traht sto-mah-koos), To get 
something to eat. I’m hungry and 
thirsty. My stomach is barking. 
(Idiomatic for “I’m starving.’’) 

Quid emere vis ? (QUID EH-may-ray 
Wis), What do you want to buy? 

Saponem atque luciferos emere 
volo. Habesne? (sah-Ppo-nem AHT- 
quay loo-KeEE-feh-rohs EH-may-ray 
WOH-lo. hah-Bays-nay), | want to 
buy soap and matches. Have you 
any? 

Habeo. (HAH-bay-o), I have. 

Quantum tibi dare debeo, or Quanti 
indicas? (QUAHN-toom TIB-ee DAH- 
ray DAY-beh-0, QUAHN-tee in-DEE- 
kahs), How much do I owe you? 

Qui es ? (QUEE EHS), Who are you? 

Civis americanus sum (KEE-wis ah- 
may-ree-KAH-noos SOOM), I’m an 
American citizen. 

Serve, affer mihi ampullam cere- 
visiae. Festina! (SEHR-way, AHF-fehr 
MEE-hee ahm-PooL-lahm kay-ray- 
WEE-see-ay. fehs-TEE-nah), Waiter, 
bring me a bottle of beer. Speed 
it up! 


Many of the most common ob- 
jects and practices of our civilization 
would have mystified the ancient 
Romans. There is, for example, in 
Latin a verb that means “‘to smoke” 
(fumare, foo-MAH-ray), but it is not 
used for a person who smokes. 
Cigars, cigarettes, tea, coffee, choc- 
olate, tomatoes, Indian corn came 
to the Western world long after the 
fall of the Roman Empire. Ascensor 
(ahs-KEN-sohr, elevator), cinema- 
tographum (kin-ay-mah-TOH-grah- 
foom, movies), te/evisio (tel-ay-WEE- 
see-o, TV) would have puzzled the 
ancients. But wouldn’t Shakespeare 
and even Dickens have thought “pen- 
icillin” and “‘univac’’ double talk? 


Try some phrases which a Roman 
centurion might have used: 

Calet aer (KAH-let AH-ehr), It’s 
warm. 

Frigus est (FREE-goos EST), It’s 
cold. 

Pluit (PLOO-it), It’s raining. 

Serena est tempestas (say-RAY-nah 
EST tem-PEs-tahs), It’s fine weather. 

Continued on Page 40 
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high fidelity tape recorders 
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at popular prices 





Now, You Can Record Stereo, too... 


with the most versatile tape recorder you can own 
.+.Pentron's totally new Emperor Il. Records 
stereo from stereo broadcasts, stereo records or 
live from two microphones, plays stereo (4-track 
as well as 2-track tape), records and plays mon- 
aurally ...with all the richness and clarity you'd 


expect only from professional tape recorders. 


Treat yourself and your family to the fun of 
Pentron Stereo ... high fidelity performance of a 
professional quality never before possible at 


popular prices. 


Pentron tape recorders start as low as $159.95 
and are available at professional high fidelity 
showrooms. For detailed information on Pentron 
...the most complete line of tape recorders, 


components and accessories... write Dept. H-I] 
or see your yellow pages. 


- PENTRON CORPORATION 
777 South Tripp 
Chicago 24, Illinois 


CANADA: Atlas Radio Ltd., Toronto 
EXPORT: Raytheon Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. 








The DC-8, now flying, will add new horizons to your life 


The DC-8 makes history...and remakes geography ! 


On the wings of the Douglas DC-8, 


world’s most advanced jetliner, will 
come a new concept of geography al- 
most as startling as the first knowledge 
that the earth was round. 

With its scorn for the boundaries of 
hours and distance, the DC-8 will make 
the people of all other nations practi- 
cally your next-door neighbors, 

This new-found opportunity to meet 
people of other ways and other environ- 
ments will enrich your life manyfold. 


It will allow you and your family to 


broaden your human experiences; to 
unfold cultures other than your own; to 
conduct your business affairs easily 
face-to-face anywhere in the world. 

But the DC-8 offers you more than 
the wider horizons of time and space. 
It brings you a family history of expe- 
rience, dependability and comfort un- 
matched in the annals of flight. It is 
this and more which makes passengers 
and pilots look up to Douglas. You'll 
sense it all when you take 


your first fabulous flight in the... 


DOUGLAS DC-8 JETLINER 


Built by the most respected name in aviation 


These famous air lines already have purchased the DC-8: 


ALITALIA-Linee Aeree Italiane * DELTA AIR LINES * EASTERN AIR LINES * JAPAN AIR LINES * KLM ROYAL DUTCH AI® LINES * NATIONAL AIRLINES * NORTHWEST ORIENT 


AIRLINES * OLYMPIC AIRWAYS * PANAGRA * PANAIR DO BRASIL* PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS * SAS—SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM * SWISSAIR 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES * TRANS CARIBBEAN AIRWAYS * TRANSPORTS AERIENS INTERCONTINENTAUX * UNION AEROMARITIME DE TRANSPORT * UNITED AIR LINES 








For special occasions ...a special delight! 


IMPERTALA: 


AMERICAN WINE CO., FRESNO, CAL. 


Free Booklet for Brides-to-be. Practical suggestions on wedding plans, 
champagne service. Write to 350 Sth Ave., Room 5208, N. Y. 1, N.Y. 











Dress right i in GGG clothes ... you can’t afford not to 





The ( ‘uta «wa Y Front. ..a welcome return to Edwar- 
dian elegance. It’s a new sculptured line whose Continental profile 
makes you look slimmer, taller, more important. Another reason you 
feel so much better in GGC! 


Write Wm. P Goldman & Bros., Inc., Department B3, 
12 East 14th St.. New York 3, N. Y. for nearest store. RB 
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Immitis est tempestas (im-MEE-tis 
EST tem-PES-tahs), It’s bad weather. 

Da mihi segmentum panis (DAH 
MEE-hee seg-MEN-toom PAH-nis), Give 
me a slice of bread. 

Poculum aquae cupisne? (PAW- 
koo-loom AH-quay koo-pis-nay), Do 
you want a glass of water? 

Cauponam quaero (kow-po-nahm 
QUAY-ro), I’m looking for a hotel. 

Ubi est balneum, triclinium ? (00- 
bee EST BAHL-nay-0om, tree-KLEE- 
nee-oom), Where is the bathroom, 
dining room? 

Vigil (medicus, bajulus, interpres) 
mihi necesse est (WEE-gil, MAY-dee- 
koos, BAH-yoo-loos, in-TEHR-prays, 
MEE-hee nay-KEHS-say EST), | need a 
policeman, doctor, porter, inter- 
preter. 


As in many modern languages, 
Latin nouns have cases and change 
their endings according to how they 
are used in the sentence. An -m end- 
ing (-uwm, -am, -em) is most frequent 
when the noun is the direct object, 
while -us or -a often appears when 
it is the subject. There is also a 
genitive, used where English would 
use “‘of’’; here the ending is -ae, 
-i, or -is (Da mihi poculum aquae, 
ampullam_ vini, segmentum panis, 
“Give me a glass of water, a bottle 
of wine, a slice of bread’’). 

Adjectives also have endings, so 
that bonus pater, ‘the good father,” 
when father is the subject, becomes 
bonum patrem if used as the object 
of a verb, while “‘of the good father” 
becomes boni patris. 

Verbs, too, have endings. The 
infinitive usually ends in -re, the 
first person singular of the present 
in -o, the second singular in -s, the 
third singular in -f; the first person 
plural ends in -mus, the second 
plural in -fis, the third plural in -nt. 
These endings usually suffice to indi- 
cate “I,” “you,” “he,” “we,” “they.” 
Imperative forms usually end in -a, 
-e or -i if you are commanding a 
single person, in -fe if you are com- 
manding more than one. 


There are three verbs it is im- 
portant to know in full, at least in 
the present tense: habere (hah-Bay- 
ray), to have; habeo (HAH-bay-o), I 
have; habes (HAH-bays), you (singu- 
lar) have; habet (HAH-bet), he, she, 
it has; habemus (hah-BAY-moos), we 
have; habetis (hah-Bay-tis), you 
(plural) have; habent (HAH-bent), 
they have. 

Esse (EHS-say), to be (this verb is 
quite irregular); swm (sooM), | am; 
es (ES), you (singular) are; est (EST), 
he, she, it is; sumus (SOO-moos), we 
are; estis (EST-is), you (plural) are; 
sunt (SOONT), they are. 

Continued on Page 43 
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Out 
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Comfort and Hospitality 
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(Come tn And Enjey Our... 
Esther Williams 
Swimming Pool 

















FILTERED HEATED 


North ... south... east... west—the 
“Esther Williams” emblem is your invita- 
tion to a pleasant stop-over . . . your assur- 


ance of quality and integrity. Here are just a 

few of the many motels providing this extra 

service: 

Panama City, Fla.—Playground Motel 

Marietta, Ga.—Dixieland Motel 

Ringgold, Ga.—Rancho Motel 

Morehead City, N.C.—Fleming’s Motel 

New Bern, N.C.—Pecan Grove Motel 

Raleigh, N.C.—Shadow Lawn Motor Court 

Wilson, N.C.—Kenwood Court 

Allendale, S.C.—Allendale Motor Court 

Columbia, S.C.—Dreamland Motel 

Florence, S.C.—Colonial Court Hotel 

Buchanan Dam, Tex.—Buchanan Cottages 

Long Beach, Wash.—Hill’s Oceanview 
Cottages 

For complete listing, write: 

Esther Williams Swimming Pools 

188 E. Post Rd., White Plains, N. Y. 
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ON A SALT- 
FREE DIET? 


Start enjoying meals again by seasoning 
your food with Adolph’s, the best-tasting 
salt substitute made. Adolph’s looks and 
sprinkles like salt—retains its flavor in 
all cooking, baking and canning 
Adolph’s contains Mono-Potassium 
Glutamate, which accentuates the true 
flavor of all foods—makes them taste 
their natural best. Ask for Adolph’s Salt 
Substitute at your grocer’s. 


FREE SODIUM CALCULATOR 
Adolph’s new vest-pocket Sodium Calculator 
gives sodium content of all familiar foods in 
average household serving portions. A handy 
guide for low-sodium menu planning. Write 
for free copy. Adolph’s Food Products Ltd., 

Dept. D-11 
Burbank, 
California 
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Now...See in spite of the other car’s lights! 


BRACE YOURSELF! Here comes another driver who hasn’t dimmed his lights. 





NOW YOU CAN SEE in spite of the other car's lights —better than ever before, 
because you have new G-E SUBURBAN Headlamps. Their “built-in spotlight” 
effect in the low beam projects more light along the right shoulder, helps keep 
your eyes on your side of the road. Now you can spot that fallen box at the 
200-foot mark—which you couldn't see with your old headlamps! 


New G-E SUBURBAN Headlamps 
have a ‘built-in spotlight” 


He's 175 feet away. Your vision of your side of the road is “washed out”’ by his 
glare. Then after you pass, it takes precious seconds for your eyes to readjust to 
the reduced light, and you still can’t see the road ahead clearly. It’s like entering a 
dark theatre on a sunny day! 





...1n the low beam! 


No other 2-headlamp system ever gave you as 
much light én the low beam as these new General 
Electric SUBURBAN Headlamps. And you need 
more light in the low beam when meeting 
oncoming cars—even if the other driver dims 
his lights and has them aimed properly. 

This new Genera! Electric low beam filament 
is optically centered in the reflector — gives a 


“built-in spotlight” effect—puts more light 
where you need it to make passing easier and 
safer. Helps you recover your vision more 
quickly when the other car has passed. 

Have a pair of G-E SUBURBAN Headlamps 
installed and aimed by your dealer, garage or 
service station! General Electric Co., Miniature 
Lamp Dept., Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Special low-beam filament shield lets you 
see better in fog, rain or snow. 
Upper beam reaches far and wide for 
safer driving on open road. 











From The Gordon's Gallery of Old English Prints 
Fall Forecast: 


Crisper, drier Martinis... thanks to GORDON’S 


First distilled in 1769 according to Gordon’s Original English Recipe, 
Gordon’s Gin is still traditionally distilled for perfect dryness and perfect taste. C 
That’s why —Martini or on-the-rocks—drinks never taste thin with Gordon’s Gin! Y 


CONNOIss 
EURS OF 
ARE CORDIAL Ly VODKA 


, =" : 9 INVITED To 
There’s no Gin like ORDONS GORDON’s DISTILLED mca 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN 90 PROOF + DISTILLED VODKA 80 AND 100 PROOF + BOTH 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN » GORDON’S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 
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Velle (WELL-ay), to want (this 
one, too, is one of the irregular 
verbs); volo (wou-lo), I want; vis 
(Wis), you (singular) want; vult 
(WOOLT), he, she, it wants; volu- 
mus (WO-loo-moos), we want; vultis 
(WOOL-tis), you (plural) want; volunt 
(wo-loont), they want. 

Volo followed by an infinitive can 
express “want to.”” Sum followed by 
a future participle gives a so-called 
roundabout future, which can re- 
place the regular future; (bibiturus 
sum, “I am about to drink,” can 
mean, to all intents. “I shall drink’’). 
Habeo with a past participle is some- 
what slangy, but appears even in 
classical authors as a replacement 
for the regular past tense of verbs 
that take a direct object. 

As an example let’s take the verb 
“to buy,” emere (EH-may-ray) and, 
by using volo, sum and habeo, make 
a start on some Latin sentences: 

Emere volo, | want to buy; emp- 
turus sum, | am about to buy, or I 
will buy (change -us to -a if the 
subject is feminine); emptum habeo, 
I have bought. 

Here are some useful verbs in the 
infinitive, future participle and past 
participle: 

vendere (WAYN-day-ray), to sell; 
venditurus (wayn-dee-TOO-roos); 
venditum (WAYN-dee-toom). 

videre (wee-DAY-ray), to see; 
visurus (Wee-SOO-TroOos); visum (WEE- 
soom). 

Dicere (DEE-kay-ray), to say; dic- 
turus (deek-TOO-roos) ; dictum (DEEK- 
toom). 

gratias agere (GRAH-tee-ahs AH- 
gay-ray), to thank; gratias acturus 
(ahk-ToO-roos); gratias actas (AHK- 
tahs). 

scribere (SKREE-bay-ray), to write; 
scripturus (skreep-TOO-roos); scrip- 
tum (SKREEP-toom). 

rogare (rO-GAH-ray), to ask, ask 
for; rogaturus (ro-gah-TOO-roos); 
rogatum (rTo-GAH-toom). 





@ Selected stores through- 
out the country will feature 
the HoLiDAy International 
Art Exhibition during 1958. 
In the next month, this col- 
lection of contemporary art 
from forty nations will ap- 
pear at the following stores: 


Oct. 6-18 
D. H. HOLMES, LTD. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oct. 27-Nov. 8 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
Washington, D.C. 














solvere (SAWL-way-Ttay), to pay, 
pay for; soluturus (saw-loo-TOoO- 
roos); solutum (saw-LOO-toom). 

edere (EH-day-ray), to eat; esurus 
(ay-SOO-roos); esum (AY-soom). 

bibere (BEE-bay-ray), to drink; bi- 
biturus (bee-bee-Too-roos); bibitum 
(BEE-bee-toom). 

ire (EE-ray), to go; iturus (ee-TOO- 
roos); use ivi (EE-wee) for “I went.” 


venire (Way-NEE-ray), to come; 
venturus (wen-TOO-roos); use veni 
(way-nee) for “I came.” 

facere (FAH-kay-ray), to do, make; 


facturus (fahk-Too-roos); factum 
(FAHK-toom). 
There is another use for Latin, 


which drops the language squarely 
into everyone’s everyday lap. It is 


the frequent use of Latin expres- 
sions such as bona fide, verbatim, 
vice versa, in modern American life. 
If you will just remember how often 
you use these words and phrases today, 
you will soon be ready to say with con- 
fidence: Romam eamus, et Latine 
loquamur (RO-mahm eh-AH-moos ET 
lah-TEE-nay lo-QUA-moor), Let’s go to 
THE END 


Rome and speak Latin. 





A resort 
that’s a 


way of life... 





. a relaxed and contented way of life 
as you will find in a gracious home... 
Inside, heartwarming firesides, an atmosphere 





of quiet charm and restrained splendor, 
lavish rooms, famous table, intimate social evenings. . . 
Outside, the exhilarating air of a beautiful private estate 

set in the romantic Allegheny mountains ... with a 
fabulous golf club of 36 holes of championship golf for 
milder days... with tennis club and outdoor pool to be used 
in season ... with indoor pool, skeet shooting, scenic 
horseback riding all year ‘round. Altogether, a preferred 
way of life... at rates that are surprisingly moderate. 


ay a ~ 


a es 


For information write direct Department W, Tus 
or contact New York Reservation Office: 30 


Rockefeller Plaza, Telephone: Clrcle 5-8668 








E. TRUMAN WRIGHT, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 
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MINOX B 


camera has 
built-in 
exposure meter! 


You'll have fun shooting magnificent per- 
fectly exposed pictures (3” x 4” and larger) 
with this new marvel of West German pre- 
cision engineering. The Minox B (weighs 
but 3% oz., only 3%” long) eliminates guess- 
work. It's quick, sure, simple to use. 

Critically sharp f/3.5 lens; all speeds to 
1/1000 sec.; loads in a wink; lots of other 
features. 

Only the Minox will take you out of that 
bulky camera-toting ‘Tourist Class," give 
you so much photographic fun, so many 
opportunities for those once-in-a-lifetime 
candids. Only the Minox can be your con- 
stant photographic companion... you'll 
always have it ready, with you, in your 
pocket or purse. 

See your photo dealer today ... he wants 
to demonstrate the Minox B's amazing versa- 
tility. Try the world's only ultra-miniature 
all-in-one precision camera. Be first to own 
the new Minox B! 


* 
Minox B, chrome finish with chain 
and case 169.95 


Minox III-S (without exposure meter), 
chrome finish with chain 
and case 139.50 


Complete information about Minox is available 


MINOX at all better camera stores, or write 


oem KLING PHOTO CORP., 
7 *% 
Se 257 Fourth Avenue, 
Ky New York 10, N.V 

ole U.S. distributor 
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Reader, the man in the drawing above has not 


taken leave of his senses. He is following, 
literally, the advice of a very traveled, 


very wise Frenchman, to wit: In order to enjoy 


beauty, and to take it with you, eat it. 


DRAWING BY ARNOLD ROTH 
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PERSONAL REPORT 


Man Who Ate the Landscape 


by Romain Gary 


@ | have been traveling all my life—in fact, I have been 
traveling so much that sometimes, when I spend a few months 
at home, I have the strange feeling of no longer inhabiting 
the world, of not being here at all. This is what twenty-five 
years of professional globe trotting have done to me. 

It’s therefore quite natural that I should have seen, in my 
lifetime, a great deal of the earth and a lot of water; that I 
should have watched some of the most memorable landscapes 
and admired all those things that sun, light, earth and 
vegetation, rivers, sounds, colors and smells can accomplish 
when they get together. But, strange as it may seem, for a 
long time all this carried with it very little satisfaction or 
fulfillment. It left no mark on me at all. It seemed to me that 
I had merely read about it in books or looked at post cards 
and that I had never, so to speak, taken back home with me 
anything of what I had seen. 

And then one day the secret was given to me and I have 
now learned how to absorb what I see. I must confess that I 
did not find the secret myself, but was instructed by a fellow 
Frenchman, whom I met at La Paz, in Bolivia, not too long 
ago. Now, La Paz is a very beautiful place. It is over twelve 
thousand feet high and, although you may experience some 
difficulties in breathing there, you have the satisfaction of 
seeing a mountain, Illimani, that towers even higher above 
you: it’s all ice and snow, a tremendous pyramid of light 
and crystal, in the most transparent air that you can con- 
template anywhere on earth. 

But, although this contemplation was highly satisfactory, 
and filled me with exhilaration, I still knew there would be 
nothing left of it, that it would not really nourish my eyes 
forever, that it would be gone as soon as I left the place. 
It was then that this distinguished Frenchman, a gray- 
mustachioed representative of a travel agency, who lived in 
La Paz, shared with me his great formula. 

““My friend,” he told me, “‘you cannot just take a beautiful 
landscape into your eyes. The moment you turn away from 
it, it will be gone and, although memories are pleasant, they 
are also rather sad, and they always tend to take away the 
present from you and leave you a little miserable and 
nostalgic. In order to deal in a rewarding and satisfying way 
with a landscape, and with beauty in general, what you must 
do is very simple: you have got to eat it.” 

I wasn’t quite sure I understood him right. ““What do 
you mean, eat it?” I asked. 

“Exactly what I say. There is only one decent and satis- 
factory way of dealing with, let us say, Tahiti, or Hong Kong, 
or the Taj Mahal, or Paris in the spring, and that is to eat it. 
It is the only truly French way to deal with beauty. Now it is 
evident even to a beginner in the art of travel that you can- 
not eat, stone by stone, the cathedral of Notre-Dame, or 
swallow this magnificent mountain in front of us like an 


ice-cream cone, or absorb in the Continued on Page 46 
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when the grand gesture is expected of you... 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES. 4/5 QUARTS. 86.8 PROOF. 'MPORTED BY 


AcKE ON & ROBBINS NC., NEW 
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same way all those superb new glass 
skyscrapers in New York. But, of 
course, no tourist agency will ever 
advise you to try such a feat. 

“But I have devised my own way 
of absorbing a great landscape,” my 
friend went on. “It’s all very simple. 
When your eye is caught by the 
sight of beauty, all you have to do 
is to settle in front of it and, while 
looking at it, eat something you like, 
some exquisite food, some of your 
favorite delicacies. You must absorb 
such a quantity of delicious food 
that you will no longer be left hun- 
gry for anything, but will feel relaxed 
and contented, with the peaceful im- 
pression of having absorbed with 
your food some of the great beauty 
of the world. This is aesthetic gas- 
tronomy atits best. Otherwise, how 
could you make love to all the splen- 
dor that you contemplate? It’s not 
enough to take it into your eyes, 
because it doesn’t stay there; the 
moment you turn away, you have 
the sad impression of leaving some- 
thing behind forever.” 

1 looked at the man with new 
interest. He was older than I, but | 
knew that I myself was approaching 
that wonderful moment when a man 
really begins to enjoy eating, and 
when gastronomy becomes more 


and more important—a lasting form 
of personal fulfillment. 

“Of course, you can take snap- 
shots, but this is merely a poor sub- 
stitute,” my countryman continued. 
““Whenever you look at a snapshot, 
you always feel irritated because it’s 
not the real thing. But if you are 


smart enough to really feed yourself 


on beauty, absorbing such a quan- 
tity of it that you reach the point 
when you cannot even look at the 
landscape any longer, when you are 
ready to put aside your napkin and 
push, so to speak, the landscape 
away, then you leave the place 
without frustration and with the 
happy feeling that you cannot pos- 
sibly ever wish to swallow another 
mouthful of it.” 

This meeting with my countryman 
was a great moment in my life as a 
world traveler. 

Visiting places, looking at cities 
and landscapes, soon became for me 
a new and entirely satisfying experi- 
ence. Now, it so happens that my 
favorite food is not very compli- 
cated or difficult to prepare, and 
moreover I can take it anywhere 
with me. The fact is, I love dill 
pickles—big, juicy kosher dill pickles. 
But now, of course, eating dill 
pickles has also become a more re- 
warding and richer experience. I will 
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carry my little paper bag with me to 
the Louvre, place myself in front of 
the Mona Lisa and then take, dis- 
creetly, a juicy kosher dill pickle 
from it, eating it slowly, while my 
eyes contemplate one of the greatest 
masterpieces of all time. I have thus 
eaten the Mona Lisa several times 
and, when I leave the museum, I am 
really taking the Mona Lisa with me, 
although, legally, no one can accuse 
me of stealing it. 

I have eaten dill pickles in Big Sur, 
California, with a satisfactory feel- 
ing of savoring both the immensity 
of the ocean and the skies, with a 
few majestic rocks thrown in, and 
the seals and the cormorants and 
the whales passing by—all part of 
the same gorgeous feast. I have 
eaten my dill pickles in San Fran- 
cisco, overlooking the Bay and the 
Golden Gate Bridge; if, some day, 
the citizens of San Francisco dis- 
cover that the Bay and the Bridge 
are gone, well, I'll have to confess I 
have eaten them. 

In the same way I have absorbed 
the olive trees in Provence and the 
old harbor of Villefranche and the 
great bay of Rio de Janeiro and 
the Temple of Angkor, although I 
couldn’t find dill pickles at Angkor— 
while looking at the temple, I had 
to gorge myself on some delicious 





Cambodian fruit. But it is the dill 
pickles that give me the greatest sat- 
isfaction. Nothing goes better with 
a Picasso or with abstract paintings 
and, for weight, you can always eat 
some bread as well. I do not mean 
to say that it has got to be dill 
pickles—this is strictly a personal 
taste. 

I believe you should eat the ruins 
of Pompeii, or the Grand Canyon, 
or the orchards of Normandy, or 
the great art treasures of Europe, 
with whatever your favorite food 
happens to be. Byron, for example, 
used to eat the Bridge of Sighs, in 
Venice, with an Italian salami. 

Remember: do not make love to 
the beauty of the world with your 
eyes alone. There is nothing more 
frustrating than just looking. Love 
is the source of all delights and your 
eyes are only one part of that love. 
Do not listen to people who say 
you cannot take it with you. You 
can—and return home a satisfied 
and contented man. 

I have kept this magic formula to 
myself a long time; but now that my 
hair is getting grayer, and that I have 
tasted a great deal of the beauty of 
the world, I am happy to share this 
secret with others and to be able to 
do something for mankind at last. 

THE END 
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by Arthur C. Clarke 


@® From the beginning of time until 
about a hundred and fifty years ago, no 
man had ever traveled at more than 
thirty miles an hour—the speed of a 
galloping horse. Yet in the brief span of 
a century and a half, that figure has 
been raised to over two thousand miles 
an hour, and it is climbing steadily year 
by year. Where will it end? Is there, in- 
deed, any limit to the process? 

Some imaginative writers have sug- 
gested that the ultimate form of trans- 
portation will operate at the speed of 
light—186,000 miles a second. It would 
be the next stage beyond television; in- 
stead of sending pictures, we would 
send ourselves. Or, to be precise, we 
would send the basic patterns or blue- 
prints of our bodies, as determined by 
some inconceivably sophisticated de- 
scendant of today’s X-ray cameras, 
capable of operating right down to the 
atomic level. There would be no actual 
transfer of matter, but at the receiving 
end a suitable supply of the elements 
which comprise a human being (ap- 
proximate cost, one dollar) would be 
rearranged to produce a copy identical 
with the original. 

Fantastic? Of course—just as a TV 
set would have been to Ben Franklin. 
But because we cannot design such a 
machine today we have no right to deny 
its possibility, though the practical 
problems would certainly be enormous 
There are an awtul lot of atoms in a 
man—about a million, million times the 
number of words in all the books ever 
printed. The sheer length of time it 
would take to “scan” all these atoms 
would be astronomical; a machine that 
operated no faster than a TV camera 
would take 10,000,000,000,000 years to 
do the job. It would be quicker to walk. 

Yet this is looking at the problem in 
terms of today’s techniques, which will 
one day be as obsolete as stone axes. 
There may be wholly new ways of get- 
ting from A to Bina hurry, perhaps by 
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establishing short cuts through higher 
dimensions of space. 

Think of a fly crawling on a sheet 
of newspaper; to get from the center 
of page one to the center of page two 
it has to hike the whole way round the 
sheet; yet the two points would be only 
a fraction of an inch apart if the in- 
sect could pass directly through the 
thickness of the paper 

In the same way, points widely sep- 
arated in our three-dimensional space 
may be adjacent in a fourth or higher 
dimension—if such a thing exists. And if 
it doesn’t, we may one day create it. We 
have made atoms which do not exist in 
nature, so why not types of space? 

Whichever way it’s done, I'll make a 
small bet that someday a device will be 
invented that will permit men to move 
from Pole to Pole as easily and swiftly 
as they now step from one room to an- 
other. The resulting culture, based on 
instantaneous transportation, would be 
so totally different from our society that 
it is certainly impossible to visualize it; 
but it is fun to try. 

In the first place, distance and ge- 
ography would cease to have any real 
meaning. You could “dial” yourself to 
another place as easily as you now send 
your voice by telephone. All existing 
forms of locomotion would become ob- 
solete, except for sport. Man would 
have achieved complete freedom of 
space, including the ability to move 
through solid matter. 

Wherever your place of work might 
be, you could live anywhere on earth 
that you pleased. (Even, if you felt that 
way, in a totally sealed cave with no 
connection to the surface.) Suppose 
your home was on one of the more hos- 
pitable slopes of Everest: after break- 
fast, you'd take a dozen steps and find 
yourself in your office on@eoral atoll in 
mid-Pacific. You'd greet George Smith 
(who lives in a genuine antique ranch- 
style house in New Mexico) and Bill 
Jones (who has a little chalet above 
Lake Lucerne) and Sam Robinson (who 
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Cut Through Space 


Anolher startling prediction by 
Holiday’s science expert: a Lewis Carroll-ty pe 


machine to transport us from Pole to Pole 


prefers the Australian Outback). But 
where is the boss? Oh, he actually lives 
here, and decided to walk the whole two 
hundred yards from his expensively 
simple shack along the beach. So he 
hasn’t made it yet. 

Come lunchtime, and you slip across 
to a favorite restaurant in San Fran- 
cisco; but it’s too crowded, so after a 
moment’s thought you back-track to a 
little place you know in London’s May- 
fair. (You think nothing, of course, of 
switching climates and time zones like 
this, and all good restaurants operate 
on a twenty-four-hour basis. It’s always 
breakfast, lunch or dinnertime some- 
where.) 

Being in London reminds you that 
there’s a special display of the original 
manuscript of Alice in Wonderland at 
the British Museum, so you drop over 
to see it after lunch. You're not de- 
terred, of course, by the fact that the 
British Museum has moved from 
Bloomsbury to the Sahara Desert. In- 
deed, now that all the world’s libraries, 
museums and art galleries have been 
consolidated for the benefit of scholars 
and students, you'd have to look hard 
to find the desert. 

For a few minutes you stand in front 
of the glass case, looking at the meticu- 
lous manuscript with its beautiful let- 
tering. How strange to have lived back 
in the 19th Century with its crowded, 
roaring streets, railroad stations and 
airports. (Or did those come a little 
later?) Anyway, it must have been a 
nightmare of noise and confusion, 
compared with today’s world of effort- 
less movement, swift and silent as light. 

And yet, it suddenly occurs to you 
that of all the men who ever lived in the 
past, Lewis Carroll would best have 
understood your time. He created a 
world where you had to run as fast as 
you could just to stay in the same place. 
He would have been quite at home ina 
world where you could travel anywhere 
you liked—merely by standing still. 

THE END 
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NOW ON DISPLAY! New Swing-Out Swivel Seats invite you to discover the newness and greatness of the °59 Dodge, the first all-pushbutton car! 
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New HC-HE engines deliver more thrust, use less gas. New 
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- Level-Flite Torsion-Aire introduces you to three dimensional 


built into this ‘59 Dodge. See and drive it today. 
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So much that’s new! So much that’s great! So much that’s Dodge! 
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VISTA OF PEACE: The Prince of Wales Hotel commands the southward view along 
Waterton Lake, which lies half in Alberta and half in Montana, in adjacent national 
parks now merged into the Waterton-Glacier International Peace Park. In this 
area, the boundary all but vanishes as cars cross back and forth without official check. 
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OUR 
CANADIAN 
BORDER 


A MOST IMAGINARY LINE 


by Hugh MacLennan 


@ High over a maze of tiny islands the cars move in two ragged 
processions, one heading south, the other north, looking from a 
distance like individual ants passing each other on opposite 
errands along the curve of a bent stalk. The delicate green struc- 
ture that carries them is the International Bridge—the joint 
property of Canada and the United States. Below it the St. 
Lawrence River eddies and swirls among more islets than the 
eye can count—the Thousand Islands. Some belong to one 
nation, some to the other; from the bridge it is impossible to 
guess exactly where the boundary line runs between or through 
them. Motorboats throb along the channels, and overhead the 
piled-up cumulus clouds that form constantly over this river are 
white and lazy in the cobalt sky. 

One after the other the cars descending the northern curve 
stop before a low building where men dressed in navy blue wait 
to speak to the drivers; those descending the southern curve of 
the bridge stop at a similar building where the waiting men are 
in gray shirts and blue trousers. Some cars are going, some 
returning; two license plates from New York follow one from 
Ontario and are in turn followed by the fleur-de-lis of Quebec; 
Michigan, Indiana, Ontario again, Ohio, Manitoba, Tennessee, 
Quebec again, two more from New York, one from Pennsyl- 
vania and still another from Ontario. Continued on Page 
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Continued from Page 51 

At both ends of the bridge the 
questions are the same. “Where 
were you born?” “Where are you 
going?” “‘How long do you intend 
to stay?” Or, “‘How long have you 
been away?’ ““What did you buy?” 
“Open your trunk, please.’ And the 
answers sound the variety of North 
American accents: the nasality of 
Upper Canada, the flatness of the 
Middle West, the immigrant’s Eng- 
lish of Flatbush and the Bronx, 
the sweet lilt of the South, the quick 
French intonation of Quebec. 
‘“‘That’s all. Thank you. Present this 
card when you return.” And an- 
other car moves on. 

This exchange between traveler 
and border official, heard approxi- 
mately 500,000 times annually at 
both ends of the bridge, is repeated 
in whole or in part at least 50,000,000 
times annually at the 150-odd sim- 
ilar entry ports along the Canadian- 
American boundary, and if every 
passenger in every car were ques- 
tioned individually, the figure would 
be over a hundred million. (Last year 
it would have topped 111,600,000.) 
The setting may be in the potato 
country of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick, it may be in the corridor of any 
number of Pullman cars running 
north and south, it may be at Rouses 
Point on the trunk highway linking 
New York to Montreal, at either port 
of the ferry that takes cars over the 
St. Lawrence between Ogdensburg 
and Prescott. It is repeated many 
millions of times a year in the spec- 
tacular setting of Niagara Falls, 
more often still where the towers of 
Detroit face the factories of Windsor 
across the Ambassador Bridge. It is 
enacted beside the locks of Sault 
Sainte Marie, at more than thirty 
border stations in the empty prairie 
to the west, among peaks of the 
Rockies, and in the soft air of the 
Pacific coast where the highway be- 
tween Vancouver and Seattle skirts 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca. 

The frequency with which this 
border is crossed is surely the most 
remarkable of the many singular 
things about it. Before Red China 
increased her territorial contact with 
Russia by seizing Tibet, the bound- 
ary line between Canada and the 
United States was the longest be- 
tween any two countries in the 
world. Its traffic may well be heavier 
than that of all other frontiers put 
together. Though 17,000,000 is Can- 
ada’s total population, Canadians 
(according to a United Nations sur- 
vey) do more foreign traveling per 
capita than any other people on 
earth. In 1957 alone they made 
27,200,000 border crossings into the 


United States and spent $403,000,000 
on the American side of the line. 
During the same period there were 
slightly more American crossings 
into Canada, though the Americans 
spent some $75,000,000 less in Can- 
ada than Canadians did in the United 
States. Even so, this sum amounted 
to about one sixth of the total spent 
by Americans in all their foreign 
travel in that one year. 

The boundary between Canada 
and the United States is so busy it is 
managed like an industry. Its gen- 
eral policy is set by a joint com- 
mission appointed by the govern- 
ments of both nations, its day-to- 
day affairs are handled by American 
immigration officers serving under 
the Department of Justice and by 
their Canadian counterparts under 
the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. The traffic is kept 
flowing so smoothly at border points 
that a traveler can generally pass 
from one country to another with a 
delay of less than ten minutes. If he 
is lucky in having no car immedi- 
ately ahead of him, he will get 
through in a minute and a half. 
Holidays of both nations cause the 
usual clogging of roads, since they 
have a tendency to overlap—Queen’s 
Birthday and Memorial Day, Do- 
minion Day and the Fourth of 
July, Columbus Day and Canada’s 
Thanksgiving—but the officials are 
trained to handle the rush without 
provoking a loss of tempers. 

During the years of Prohibition, a 
remote era to everyone under thirty, 
and during the last years of the last 
large war, the crossing of the bound- 
ary between Canada and the United 
States produced considerable excite- 
ment and suspense. During Prohibi- 
tion all Americans returning from 
Canada were suspected of crime by 
their own officials, and between 
1943 and 1945 all Canadians enter- 
ing the United States had to show a 
complete set of their fingerprints 
stamped and dated by an American 
consulate. But in the 200-odd times 
I have crossed the border, I have 
only once experienced the sensation 
every European knows when he 
stands at the frontier of certain Old 
World countries. That was shortly 
after the passing of the McCarran 
Act. Believing that the boundary 
had suddenly become tough, I took 
along my passport. It was only 
when I saw that passport in the 
hands of the American immigration 
officer that I realized what I had 
done. This was my o/d passport— 
the one I had reported lost—and I 
had last used it in 1937. Now I saw 
the officer studying every page with 

Continued on Page 55 



































































TWO NATURAL MARVELS bestride the border between Ontario and New 
York, and both are shared in a neighborly way. In the Thousand Islands (above), 
the boundary runs between Zavikon Island and a cigar-shaped bit of the U.S.A., 
with a tiny bridge arching over the line for the convenience of “international” 
traffic. At Niagara Falls (opposite page), the view from Queen Victoria Park, a place 
of primly beautiful gardens, takes in the Stateside portion of the massive cataract. 
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a care which seemed as ominous as 
it was unprecedented. He stopped 
at the last page and examined the 
visa stamped in violet Cyrillic letters: 
C.C.C.P. They stood for U.S.S.R., 
and | wondered whether my Amer- 
ican wife would be allowed to join 
me in the nearest cell, or whether we 
would both be shipped back across 
the line. But the passport was handed 
back without a word or expression 
to tell me if the officer knew or 
cared. That old passport has been 
returned to Ottawa, and since then 
I never take any documents with me 
when I go to the United States. The 
last time I crossed the line the im- 
migration man thumbed me through 
without even stopping the car. 


Sometimes I think only a Cana- 
dian can be stirred to emotion by 
this famous boundary. It means little 
to Americans—millions of them are 
scarcely conscious of it—but the 
Canadian knows the cost of it in his 
bones, and pays a price for it every 
day of his life. It cost him hardship 
and blood in the past, and today it 
costs him money. It increases the 
price of his automobile, washing 
machine and television set. It even 
increases the upkeep of his wife, for 
the dresses and shoes she wears 
come higher in Canada than in the 
United States. The Canadian knows 
that the boundary is an economic 
debit, that it makes no military 
sense today and never made much 
geographic sense. Yet the boundary 
is responsible for his national char- 
acter, and though that character is 
sometimes exasperating to him, and 
often as ambiguous as a crossword 
clue, he could no more imagine him- 
self without it than imagine himself 
a Mexican or a Burmese. 

Foreigners are always benevolently 
wrong about Canada; they think 
of her as a naive young nation as 
extroverted as a Hollywood Moun- 
tie, while the real Canadian is one 
of the most complicated introverts 
to be found anywhere. He thinks 
with the caution of an elderly gen- 
tleman and takes one step backward 
for every step and a half he takes 
ahead. As gravely passionate as a 
Swede, taking his pleasures as sadly 
as any Scot, he is probably as well 
balanced as a schizophrenic could 
ever be. Half French and half Eng- 
lish in his national role, he is neither 
English nor French by temperament. 
Nor is he even a blend, for seldom 
do English and French Canadians 
marry each other. 

Totally American (insofar as her 
oldest settlements are older than any 
founded by non-Spaniards in the 





United States), Canada neverthe- 
less contrived to be the original 
member of a Commonwealth in 
which the majority who belong to it 
live east of Suez and south of the 
Equator. The Queen of Canada is 
also the Queen of England, but Can- 
ada is so independent of England 
that her parliament could theoreti- 
cally ask Elizabeth, in her capacity 
of Canadian Queen, to declare war 
on herself in her capacity of English 
Queen. Although the flag of one of 
her provinces, Nova Scotia, is al- 
most as old as the Union Jack and 
older; than the Stars and Stripes, 
Canada has yet to adopt an official 
national flag, for the reason that no 
design so far proposed, not even a 
beaver standing on his head and fly- 
ing simultaneously in four direc- 
tions, has been adequate to sym- 
bolize all her conflicting loyalties. 

Englishmen and Americans have 
never known what to make of Can- 
ada. A Canadian becomes angry at 
an American who criticizes England, 
and even angrier at an Englishman 
who criticizes the United States. It 
makes no difference whether the 
criticism is right or wrong. The 
Canadian feels that only he has the 
right to criticize these countries. 

For this singular state of mind, 
the boundary is entirely responsible. 
It is responsible as well for the fasci- 
nated interest with which Canadians 
contemplate every aspect of the 
American scene. They know that if 
there were no boundary they would 
be American citizens, and as such, 
actors in the spectacle instead of 
privileged spectators sitting in the 
front row. American movie stars 
and athletes, American politicians 
and authors, American frenzies 
and sexual habits are mulled and 
brooded over in Canada as 
though the United States existed for 
no other purpose than to entertain 
her northern neighbor. Nor is there 
any audience in the world more 
critical. Canadians want the Amer- 
icans to be understood by the rest of 
the world, but they are convinced 
that Americans have a genius for 
making themselves misunderstood. 
Indeed, they are convinced that 
Americans can’t even understand 
themselves, and when they contem- 
plate the steady progress south of 
their border, the only explanation 
they can find is the one offered by 
their own humorist, Stephen Lea- 
cock, who said that God looks after 
fools, drunkards and the United 
States of America. 

The boundary is a window to look 
through, but it is also a fence that 
has so cramped and limited the 

Continued on Page 57 
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THE COLORS of the past stay bright on Canada’s side of the border. At Thunder- 
bird Park (above), in Victoria, British Columbia, are displayed fantastic Indian 
totems, including one based on a red-nosed beaver and another of a giant bird 
devouring a whale. At Fort Henry (opposite page), in Kingston, Ontario, you cross 
a drawbridge and step into the Canada of 1832, when its cannon still pointed south. 
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Continued from Page 55 

Canadian’s opportunities it has 
taught him an Oriental patience, 
and instructed him deeply in the 
wisdom of the defeated. For Can- 
ada, unlike the United States, is the 
child of defeat. We were bred by the 
same war which gave life to the 
United States. But the war which 
made Americans sanguine and ag- 
gressive bequeathed to Canadians 
the mentality of a man stricken with 
infirmity in his youth. Until we 
learned how to turn this into an 
advantage, until we discovered tech- 
nical aids which canceled out our 
handicap, the boundary paralyzed 
us, caught as we were between the 
age of sentiment and the unforeseen 
era of mechanical might. 


In the early 18th Century, after 
two hundred years or more of Euro- 
pean settlement on the North Amer- 
can continent, the geographical 
divisions between the rench, Eng- 
lish and Spanish colonists were 
fairly fluid, if only because the set- 
tlers were constantly involved in the 
wars fought by their motherlands. 
The Canada of that day—roughly 
the country now known as the Prov- 
ince of Quebec—was an armed camp 
populated by about 65,000 Cana- 
diens, nearly all of whom had been 
born in Canada and were devout 
Roman Catholics speaking the plain 
Norman French their descendants 
speak to this day. 

The stake of the Canadiens in 
North America was original and 
immense. Their voyageurs, working 
southwesterly along the inland wa- 
ter routes, had discovered the Great 
Lakes and the Ohio territory, they 
had explored the Mississippi from 
its source to its delta, they had 
established forts and trading posts 
on sites now called Detroit; Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis and New Orleans. 
At least one of their exploring par- 
ties had struggled through the fear- 
ful terrain west of Lake Superior to 
the black earth of the Manitoba 
prairie. The names of some of the 
early Canadien heroes—Champlain, 
LaSalle, Frontenac, Jolliet, Mar- 
quette, Brébeuf, d’Iberville, La Vé- 
rendrye—read like an honor role of 
colonial America. Small wonder 
such men dreamed of a French and 
Catholic empire extending from the 
Gaspé to the Gulf. 

Then, in 1759, the lanky English 
General Wolfe, murmuring over and 
over that he would rather have writ- 
ten Gray’s Elegy than do what he 
was about to do, scrambled up the 
side of Cape Diamond from the 
St. Lawrence and conquered New 
France on the Plains of Abraham, 





thereby winning for his nation the 
most disastrous triumph in her his- 
tory. From the fall of Quebec to the 
Boston Tea Party, the line runs 
straight. The English ruling classes 
of the 18th Century, although they 
spent nearly forty years, all told, at 
war with the French, liked and ad- 
mired them more than they ever 
liked or admired their own colonists 
in America. In the eyes of the Eng- 
lish noblemen who formed the Brit- 
ish governments of that day, the 
Americans were not only rude and 
gauche, they were vulgar noncon- 
formists. So the English decided to 
treat the conquered French-Cana- 
dians as gentlemen, allowing them 
to keep their laws and language and 
religion, and the Americans inter- 
preted this as a deliberate slap at 
themselves. 

When the Revolutionary War be- 
gan, the people of Canada made 
their first independent political deci- 
sion. Benjamin Franklin came to 
Montreal to win them to the Revo- 
lution, and they turned him down 
flat. Though they had no love for 
old England, at least they knew 
where they stood with her. But from 
the militant Puritans of New Eng- 
land they could expect nothing but 
the suppression of their language 
and the persecution of their faith. 
When the first American expedition- 
ary force to invade Canada crossed 
the boundary, late in 1775, it per- 
ished under the walls of Quebec’s 
Citadel. Quite possibly Montgom- 
ery, the American commander, 
though he would undoubtedly rather 
have taken Quebec than have writ- 
ten Gray’s Elegy, was shot down by 
one of the Canadien militiamen fight- 
ing beside the British redcoats 
within the fort. 

Now the line of demarcation be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
was a reality, the proclamation of 
two points of view. Because these 
points of view were inimical, blood 
had been shed, and that alone made 
the boundary important even after 
the war dragged to its close. 

Within the United States there 
were thousands of men and women 
who had questioned the morality of 
the Revolution and had doubted its 
outcome. Now they found them- 
selves regarded with the particular 
intensity that successful revolution- 
ists reserve for those who have op- 
posed them. Men with surnames like 
Aiden, Eaton and Howe, with Chris- 
tian names like Joshua, Ebenezer 
and Abraham, were tarred and feath- 
ered and ridden out of their towns 
on rails: There was no place for 
them to go except north to Canada, 
the home of their traditional enemy. 
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MAN'S TOIL tends to be the same on both sides of the border. A fish weir 
(above) in the St. Croix River, near Robbinston, Maine, stretches in the outline 
of a heart toward New Brunswick’s fisheries on the other bank. Chief Moun- 
tain (opposite page), here lifting its stony block over an Alberta wheat field, 
marks a busy Canadian entry point facing Montana’s grain-growing expanses. 





END OF THE LINE: Outlined gaily in electric lights, British Columbia's 


provincial parliament glows grandly every evening in the heart of water-girt 
Victoria, the westernmost metropolis in Canada. The city is on Vancouver 
island, separated from Washington State by the once disputed Strait of Juan de 


Fuca; the conference which agreed to run the boundary through the Strait, in 


1871, decided even more momentously to disarm the entire border forever. 


What manner of people were these 
Tories, and what was their state of 
mind? Call a man rogue and trai- 
tor—though he may have been a 
judge, a bishop, a doctor, a teacher, 
a shipbuilder, a soldier or even a 
quiet tiller of his soil—then laugh at 
him while you make him stand with 
his family to watch the burning of 
his home, and you will get the gen- 
eral idea of the feelings entertained 
by the early United Empire Loyal- 
ists toward the new United States. 
As for the French-Canadians who 
had stood for the English king be- 
cause they had feared the American 
Protestants, now they had to share 
their country with American Prot- 
estants after all 

To establish a legal boundary be- 
tween His Majesty’s Frenchmen and 
His Majesty’s Yankees on the one 
hand, and the victorious new repub- 
lic on the other,.was the chief task 
of the peace conference that met in 
Paris in 1783. No Canadian sat at 
that particular peace table, and as 
for the British delegates, not only 
were they unhandicapped by any 
confusing knowledge of North 
American conditions, their sympa- 
thies were virtually with the victers. 
Opposing them was a trio of the 
shrewdest Americans who ever lived, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams 
and John Jay. They came to Paris 
determined to get as much of North 
America as they could. Adams actu- 
ally proposed that the boundary run 
on a line touching the southern end 
of Lake Nipissing, knowing the Eng- 
lish diplomats would be unaware 
that Nipissing is in the Laurentian 
Shield, ‘and that from Nipissing to 
the Arctic Ocean it is impossible to 
strike a spade four inches into the 
ground without hitting solid rock. 
In retrospect it seems a miracle that 
Franklin, Adams and Jay did not 
strangle Canada at birth, and that a 
more reasonable compromise .was 
finally worked out. 

In the east the boundary was to 
begin at the mouth of the St. Croix 
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River, run up the channel to its 
source, then due north to the water- 
shed separating the St. Lawrence 
from the Atlantic slope, then along 
the curve of the watershed to the 
‘“‘north-northwesternmost head of 
the Connecticut River,” then down 
along the river’s course to the 45th 
parallel. Hence the horseshoe curve 
of Northern Maine. The line of the 
45th parallel was then followed west 
to the St. Lawrence. From there on, 
westerly to the head of the Great 
Lakes, the boundary was determined 
by the principle that both powers 
should have equal access to the 
water routes. Hence the curve of the 
line along the St. Lawrence, the 
jagged indentations it makes as it 
follows the rivers connecting the 
four northern Great Lakes, which 
both nations shared from the begin- 
ning, and then the meandering along 
the Pigeon and Rainy Rivers west to 
Lake of the Woods. Here the del- 
egates stopped, for west of that 
point not even Franklin could claim 
real knowledge of the country. 

If there is any doubt that man is a 
creature of habit, the fact that this 
line has endured almost intact is 
proof of it. But this was the bound- 
ary the politicians established, and 
despite a few minor alterations, and 
innumerable minor squabbles (it 
took years before everyone could 
agree on the “north-northwestern- 
most head of the Connecticut 
River’), it has lasted until now. Its 
most northerly point lies on the 49th 
parallel at the southwestern end of 
Lake of the Woods, its most south- 
erly is a tiny dot in Lake Erie, on 
latitude 41°41’, now known as 
Middle Island. 

It would be tedious to go into all 
the disputes and rectifications before 
the last inch of land was uncon- 
tested. What matters is that the 
Treaty of Paris gave to the United 
States all the real estate she could 
use in the next hundred and fifty 
years, while to Canada it allowed all 

Continued on Page 142 
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AWALK IN | 


@ The Battery is one of the most inspiring 
places in New York, particularly for a Euro- 
pean. It is always full of watery life; the hand- 
some red ferryboats running to Staten Island, 
the improbable ferryboats to Governors Is- 
land which look as though they had strayed 
out of the pages of Mark Twain; the brilliant, 
fussy tugboats pulling whole trains of wagons 
or great barges full of coal and contemptuously 
butting them through any obstacle that pre- 
sents itself. There are so many things here on 
the European scale—the charming buildings 
on Governors Island, for instance, and the 
Battery itself, built at the beginning of the 19th 
Century, and capable of being vaulted today 
by any well-trained commando unit. It is an 
earlier America, an America that had not yet 
begun to dwell on grandiose conceptions like 
the Statue of Liberty, who stands out there in 
the harbor with her lamp, like a referee with 
his pistol, giving the starting signal for the 
liners in their race across:the Atlantic. 

These, too, are a breath of home. They 
come along at intervals in their black-and- 
cream uniforms and the crimson shakos of 
their funnels; sticking out their great chests, 
the drum majors of the Hudson, and one’s 
heart rises to them not only because they re- 
mind one of home but because they are the 
living symbols of democracy. Not democracy 
as our unfortunate politicians try to define it, 
but the true democracy defined by Thucydides, 
the democracy of trade. That wise Greek, 
writing twenty-four centuries ago, knew that 
people who lacked access to the great ocean 
routes must necessarily be governed auto- 
cratically, while those with the sea in their 
blood must venture abroad, must trade, must 
welcome other venturers, must create a citizen- 
ship not of race or class but of initiative and 
wealth, and must try to govern themselves, 
however imperfectly, by their own methods of 
give and take. Not Liberty, handsome and 
moving as she is, but the water about her de- 
cides what this people is and how it is to live. 

For fréedom’s real throne is on the sea, and 
that is half the pleasure of sleeping in this 
island city, lulled to rest by the yapping of the 
never-silent steamers and tugs. 

And then I look over my shoulder and see 
another inspiring sight, the towers of Lower 
Manhattan. At first they are a real shock be- 
cause I have become accustomed to the human 
levels of the ‘buildings on Governors Island. 
Looking in this direction, | am anywhere, in a 
commercial community under a democratic 
government—in England, Ireland, Holland, 





A personal, controversial comment on the beauly and 


ruthlessness of the great city, by one of the most famous of 


the innumerable Irishmen who have settled there 


Denmark, Sweden. But when | turn my head 
I can be nowhere but in America. 

I know it did not begin this way. I shail re- 
trace my steps along Broadway and linger 
around St. Paul’s, which is one of the most 
beautiful churches to be found anywhere, in 
Europe or America, and watch the effect of 
that enchanting red-brown spire against the 
great pasty cliffs of masonry that threaten to 
crush it, and feel myself at home. For it is not 
only a perfect building of a century which 
thought in terms of human scales, but it is the 
church of the exiled Irish of the period, and its 
churchyard, like Trinity’s, is full of soil that 
belongs to Ireland. There, to remind me, is 
the monument to Emmett and the other to 
McNevin, and in the porch the tomb and 
monument of Richard Montgomery, the rebel 
general. 

And at once I am cycling outside of 
Drogheda, on the east coast of Ireland, and 
see a beautiful Late Renaissance mansion off 
the road and prowl about it till a woman asks 
me in, and there, over the mantelpiece is a 
fine portrait of a dashing young officer. ““Good 
Lord!’ I say incredulously, “Wolfe Tone!” 
And she retorts rather tartly: “No, not Wolfe 
Tone. Richard Montgomery. This was his 
home.” And because of him and the others, 
this particular church feels like a bit of home 
to me, but what would he and they say of the 
fairytale nonsense that now looks down on 
their resting place? 

I know all the physical reasons for the ex- 
traordinary development of New York, but 
they do not satisfy me. Anyone can see them 
for himself who stands for half an hour on one 
of the bridges over the East River. I have spent 
a lot of my time on them. When first I came 
to live in New York I was tormented by the 
handsome bridge which apparently rose at the 
end of my street. But when I inquired about 
it, | found that though there was general 
agreement that it was the Brooklyn Bridge, 
nobody seemed* to know how a pedestrian 
could get on to it, or indeed, if a pedestrian 
could get on to it at all. | wandered about it 
for two days before I met an intelligent police- 
man who could tell me that pedestrians had 
not been permitted for about a year, though 
the bridge might now be open to them, and 
who could give me directions as to how I 
could get on it. I followed the directions care- 
fully and found myself on the Manhattan 
Bridge. 

Now, this is not so dumb as it sounds. One 
day, after I had got to know my way, I was 


crossing the Brooklyn Bridge when I saw two 
pretty girls hanging over the fence between 
the boardwalk and the driveway. 

“Say, how do we get on to that?” asked one. 

““How the hell did you get on to the other?” 
I asked in astonishment. 

“Well, we hired a taxi and told the driver 
we wanted to walk on Brooklyn Bridge. How 
do you get on to it?” 

“That,” I said, “is a secret. The Public 
Works people and myself are keeping it under 
our hats. But I could lift you over.” 

So you see it is not so easy as it looks. I 
searched the exits for days before discovering 
where the Brooklyn entrance was. It was 
winter, and for weeks I had the bridge almost 
to myself. I was in such a state of delirium that 
I took rolls of photographs, and only realized 
later that the bridge was plastered with notices 
saying that I mustn’t. I am a law-abiding man, 
and being a European, I cannot see anybody 
else breaking the law without at once wanting 
to go up and point out the notices to him, 
(which would be almost bound to get me into 
trouble) except that I cannot feel that in this 
case the law is reasonable. It is like putting up 
similar notices on the Grand Canal at Venice. 
In fact, it is not too much to say that any- 
one who doesn’t want to take photographs 
from Brooklyn Bridge must have tendencies 
that are un-American and may well prove to 
be an enemy spy. 

The view from the bridge is beautiful in any 
light, and in some lights it is incredible. This is 
largely because of the raised boardwalk which 
lifts you above the roar of the traffic with noth- 
ing between you and Lower Manhattan but 
the delicate pattern of cables from the great 
lancets of the superstructure. It is a peculiarly 
exalted feeling. On the Manhattan Bridge 
on the other hand you are on a level with the 
subway cars. At the same time each of the 
bridges has its own poetry. The Manhattan 
looks down into streets over which I can 
linger for hours and under its girders lives a 
whole colony of cats which is fed by old 
women from the Bowery. The Williamsburg, 
which takes off from the Jewish quarter, actu- 
ally has a toilet with a sign in Hebrew—which 
revealed to me that in certain circumstances 
Hebrew can be as much a vernacular to me 
as Irish. Apart from that, it is a most frighten- 
ing bridge. 

One winter evening I was crossing it when 
I saw a man come toward me, behaving in a 
most suspicious manner. He ran a little and 
then stopped. Then he retreated to the side 
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I NEW YORK 


by Frank O’Connor 


farthest from me and slunk along, pulling 
down his hat. He made another, farther run. 
By this time I had ceased to admire that won- 
derful view from the elbow of the East River 
and was walking close to the side, studying 
the suspicious character. My American wife 
lives in dread of my Irish temper. She knows 
that I have no great concern with being robbed 
because, as I never know what money I have, 
this will make little difference to my temper. 
What does worry her is that the gunman may 
fail to be polite, in which case I shall be almost 
bound to push his face in. I wished this fellow, 
if he was a gunman, would stop slinking and 
scurrying because it was beginning to make 
me nervous, and when I am nervous I am 
easily moved to anger. As well as I could in 
the dusk, I fixed him with my eye. This, which 
was intended to reassure him, only made him 
scuttle and crouch in a way that positively 
caused me to jump. Then as we passed each 
other he took to his heels and fled like the 
wind. He was merely scared of me. 


ut all these bridges, even the 
Brooklyn, which is the classic of 
great bridges, have a scary, non- 
human feeling which attracts to 
them the poor devils who are tired 
of the simple things of life. I feel 
it most on the Queensboro Bridge where the 
footpath is out over the river and every car 
that passes makes you rock gently. You leave 
the familiar street and mount, and as you 
mount you see the roofs of the old brownstone 
houses with their extraordinary collections of 
chimney pots fall below you until you are ten 
stories up, and when you look at the sky line 
of Manhattan and tell yourself that the bridge 
is here only to relieve the pressure that forever 
bubbles and blasts within the skyscrapers, you 
realize that this is only partly true, and that 
neither the skyscrapers nor the bridges are 
really necessary. They are both a reckless act 
of defiance of those limits within which hu- 
manity for thousands of years has contracted 
itself; like the Gothic cathedrals, they ex- 
press an inner compulsion far more than 
they express the solution of an engineering 
problem. They are not there because they are 
physically necessary but because they are 
psychologically necessary, and that, ultimately, 
is what makes them beautiful even when, as 
in the skyscrapers of Lower Manhattan, they 
ignore the laws of beauty. 
Personally, though my historian friends 
shake their heads over me, I date it all from 


Whitman, who gave the whole population a 
sort of elephantiasis of the imagination. Who- 
ever conceived the idea of the Statue of 
Liberty out there in the river, raising her torch 
to the poor and outcast, had it bad. So had 
the builders of the Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington. These things may be inferior art, but 
they certainly overawe the imagination. They 
are not all of America, for the classical, 
anthropocentric American attitude runs clear 
from the earliest days through Emily Dickin- 
son to Robert Frost and E. B. White, but it 
has an awful, late Romantic antithesis to 
counter. It has not really countered it yet, and 
every American has somewhere or other in 
him an obstreperous bit of Whitman and a 
detached bit of Robert Frost, and one of these 
days the two will fight it out and there will be 
one unholy bang. 


One winter day I was walking in New York 
when another pedestrian, a stranger, came up 
to me and addressed me without ceremony. 
“This damn city!” he said angrily with a wave 
of his hand generally at all of Manhattan. 
“The people in it have forgotten how to walk.” 

It probably had not occurred to him that 
walking in the European sense of the word is 
possible only in a city with public con- 
veniences. Americans, for some reason, ignore 
the necessity for them. But it isn’t only that. 
Let me explain. 

I cameto America for the first time with one 
suit. Of that trip | possess a great number of 
photographs of myself; looking at the tower 
of the R.C.A. Building with an approving air, 
watching the skaters in Rockefeller Plaza with 
a knowing smile; standing among the spring 
flowers as if they were all my own work. There 
are many, many poses, but only one suit. I had 
no interest in clothes. The only lust I had ever 
really known was the literary man’s lust for 
writing materials. | cannot see a notebook 
without seeing at once the short story that 
would suit it best, or a fountain pen without 
feeling that a certain dramatic incident which 
is somewhere in the back of my mind could 
never be rendered in all its delicacy except 
with that particular pen. I cadge pencils in 
every Office I enter—I once cadged two dozen— 
and when that doesn’t work I steal them. But 
clothes are always safe with me. 

Anyhow, coming back to the matter of 
walking, | remember going to see a great col- 
lection of American art. (I had better explain 
that I like very few American pictures after 


the great period of Sloan and Bellows.) I 
looked at the art, grew pale and said, “I’m 
going out.”” Which I did because I was afraid 
I was going to be sick; and once outside, | 
was too upset to do anything but walk. 

Then I noticed myself behaving in a peculiar 
way, a peculiar way for me, that is, and I had 
to stop in the middle of the sidewalk and ask 
myself what I was doing that | did not nor- 
mally do. Then I realized that I was sauntering 
slowly past an array of shop windows devoted 
to spring clothes for young ladies, and stop- 
ping at each window to look. | also realized 
why I was doing it, because the art that had 
been absent from the art collections was here 
in the shop windows, in the design of a win- 
dow, the play of a light, the cut of a skirt. I 
also understood why, in reading American 
magazines, I tended to linger over the adver- 
tisements rather than over the short stories 
of Mr. —— But the name does not matter. 

This was a revelation to me, but like most 
revelations it had small effect on my charac- 
ter. Two years later | came back with one 
suit—the same suit. At this point I began to 
covet a leather coat. | wasn’t really alarmed 
at this because I had coveted things before but 
it had never led to any rash behavior. I even 
went into a store and tried on a leather coat 
but left it because it was too dear. Forty 
dollars! I had never spent as much on any- 
thing except a typewriter. That settled it, or 
so I thought. But I still found myself stop- 
ping in front of shop windows that displayed 
leather jackets. Finally my wife reported that 
she had found the perfect leather jacket for 
me. I went with her, loathed the leather jacket 
at sight, and then bought myself another which 
was only a shade less offensive. I no longer 
wanted a leather jacket. All | wanted was to 
rid myself of this gnawing craving inside me. 
Now I have three suits and a raincoat of the 
most superior kind that does at least half a 
dozen things other than keep out the rain— 
the only claim made for the cheaper types. 

In other words, I have now got the great 
American disease—the Gimmies. The princi- 
pal symptom of the Gimmies is, of course, 
window shopping, and you can’t walk and 
window-shop. Walking, to the New Yorker— 
and alas to me nowadays—is only a still im- 
perfect method of getting from one shop win- 
dow to the next. In a perfect America the 
shopper will sit still, and the vast buildings, 
running on rubber-tired wheels and driven by 
silent motors, will circulate perpetually about 
him. Continued on Page 100 
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*“TONIGHT we are part of a dream”—the words of The 
Coming Out Waltz come true for a group of young ladies mak- 
ing their curtsy to Society in New York last December, at the 
Debutante Cotillion and Christmas Ball. They are (standing, 
left to right) the Misses Linda McKay Stevenson, Sandra 
Emerson Topping, Elizabeth Sandra Lipson, Wendy Maria 
Vanderbilt, (seated) Judith Allen Thompson and Alexandra 
Creel, all of New York City or nearby. The setting is the 
Waldorf-Astoria, the occasion one which mixes good works 
with social form: proceeds go to the New York Infirmary. 


OUR 
DEBUTANTE: 
DAUGHTERS 


by Stephen Birmingham 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


In a world reeling from social changes, 
the custom of Coming Out endures — has endured, 
in fact, since the Old Stone Age. Here are the 


whys and ways of our flossiest tribal rite 


@ One night last December, when New York was ashimmer 
with all the disguises, both innocent and guileful, of 
Christmas, I went to the New York Debutante Cotillion and 
Christmas Ball. Everyone was there. Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein, II, were there. Rosalind Russell and 
Mrs. Nicholas Schenck were there. Meyer Davis’s orchestra 
was there, along with three others. The Huntington Hart- 
fords were supposed to be there. The Duchess of Windsor 
was not there. 

One hundred and nine debutantes were there, some look- 
ing gay and beautiful, some drawn and haggard. Some 
looked bored and worldly; some timid and shy. All their 
escorts and stags were there; a surprising number wore 
glasses. The tables in the main ballroom were filled, mostly 
with members of New York business firms who had been in- 
vited to buy tickets. The tiers of boxes were filled, mostly 
with parents and friends of the debutantes and patrons and 
patronesses of the Cotillion. The ladies’ coat room appeared 
to have a system: one rack for brown mink and sable, one 
for white mink and ermine. A lucky number was drawn for 
a color TV set, but I did not win it. | put some money on the 








wheel of fortune, but did not win anything. There was a 
shiny new automobile parked in the foyer which I did not 
win either. | bought a glass of champagne for an astonish- 
ingly high price. The decorations in the Waldorf-Astoria, as 
Mrs. Eugene W. Ong, the Cotillion co-chairman, who had 
kindly invited me, had promised, were “breath-takingly beau- 
tiful.”” Everything seemed to be clouds of pink and silver. 
From the stage in the center of the ballroom the debutantes 
were presented, one at a time, as the orchestra played The 
Teddy Bears’ Picnic. Each girl performed a deep curtsy, some 
more gracefully than others. The Cotillion figures were per- 
formed by debutantes and their escorts, and crouched on 
the side lines | saw Mrs. Beulah Phelps Shonnard, who has 
been rehearsing girls for this event for a good many 
years. She was doing exactly what she says she does—**Act- 
ing like a traffic cop. I kneel near the aisle and make signals 
and whisper directions.’ The girls sang The Coming-Out 
Waltz. 

We're coming out tonight, 

We're having a fling! 

Debs dressed in vards of white, 


Waltzing we sing— cause— 


Beaux flock around tonight, 
Flowers are part of the scheme; 
Tomorrow may be just another da 


But tonight we are part of a dream! 


Which sums things up pretty well. 

If the Cotillion seemed to have a faint odor of commer- 
cialism, this perhaps can be forgiven since the affair is for 
the benefit of the New York Infirmary. (How much money 
the Cotillion makes for the Infirmary each year is not re- 
vealed, but Mrs. Ong says, ““Without the Cotillion, its doors 
could not stay open.’’) Besides, the New York Debutante 
Cotillion is by no means a typical debut party. It is not even 
the most fashionable of the big New York mass debuts. The 
Grosvenor Ball, given at Thanksgivingtime to benefit the 
Grosvenor Neighborhood House, is more “‘exclusive.”” Far 
fewer girls are presented there. To be presented at the 
Grosvenor Ball costs over $1000. The Cotillion costs less 
than $100. (Since both are charity affairs, a good portion of 
the cost is tax-deductible.) The Junior Assemblies and the 
Junior League Ball also are considered more “important” 
socially than the Cotillion. As a New York social secretary 
explained, “I can almost always arrange for a girl to be pre- 
sented at the Cotillion. The Assemblies, Junior League and 
Grosvenor she must manage for herself.’ A truly important 
debutante, of course, will be presented at all of these plus a 
few others, and at a’ ball of her own. *‘A girl who has a little 
dinner party in the Sert Room and is presented at the Cotil- 
lion afterward—and nothing else—hasn’t had much of a 
debut,”’ another social secretary told me. 

Realizing that | had been all wrong in assuming all deb- 
utante parties were alike—and discovering that there are de- 
grees of debutantes as mysterious and strict as those of Free- 
masonry—I decided to explore this bubbly, bouffant, 
eighteen-year-old world more thoroughly. As the father of a 
potential debutante (she is now four years old), I thought I 


should find out what, precisely, it was all about. 


History’s first debutantes presumably were young women 
of marriageable age who were presented at European Courts 
during the 17th Century for the approval of Court ladies, 
Court gentlemen, and, sometimes, the Monarch. But there is 


strong evidence that the Continued on Page 66 
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Boston’s Debutante Cotillion transfigures 
the main ballroom of the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel with a highly decorous 


gathering of white-gowned girls and white-tied men . 


Grand moment: Elizabeth Elliot Ballantine (\eft) and Jane Reidy, each on the 
arm of her father, come forward to be presented; the men will bow, the girls will curtsy. 





Double debs: Sophia and 
Thalassa Hencken, twins from 
Chestnut Hill, with usher 

Henry Lyons Donovan, of Boston. 






















A partner swings: Officially a 

debutante now, Kitty Merrill, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Dudley Merrill of Cambridge, 
enjoys the dance that follows the presentations. 





Time out for sitting: Virginia Peirson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Peirson of Chestnut Hill, 

sandwiched between Stephen Lynn Owen of 
Princeton, N.J., and G. Blake Cabot of Brookline. 











Last-minute primp: Before the 
ceremony, Rebecca Draper tidies up while 
waiting for her father to line up. 





A hand in need: Buttons on the glove of Linda Ballantine Cross of 
Cambridge present no problem to Harvardman Freeman I. Davison, 3rd. 








Des of the year: Henrietta Tiarks, eighteen and English, 
poses with some of the implements of learning in the main 
house at Briarcliff, where she studied as a freshman last year. 
lhe winsome Miss Tiarks was voted No. | Deb of the 1957-58 
season by London society editors. She began her social career 
by being presented to the Queen, and then came her own de- 
but at Claridge’s, followed by parties, fetes and balls, some 
in Paris and Madrid, and more bows in the United States, 
including one at the International Ball and one at the 
Cotillion in New York. Glamour and sparkle aside, the inter- 


national social pet remains a serious, intelligent student. 


Continued from Page 64 practice of introducing 
eligible virgins to members of the tribe began considerably 
before that. Dr. Margaret Mead, the noted anthropologist, 
assured me that it dates from the Old Stone Age. Among cer- 
tain primitive tribes in Africa, Doctor Mead said, girls pre- 
pare for what amounts to a debut by being placed in “‘fatten- 
ing houses” where their bodies, for beauty’s sake, are rubbed 
in butter. She referred me to one of her books, Growing Up in 
Vew Guinea, which describes how a father announces his 
daughter’s coming-of-age by tossing quantities of coconuts 
into the sea. In many of these primitive ceremonies the girls 
wear approximations of the wedding costume—which is 
especially interesting when one sees the 1958 debutantes in 
their almost identical (though, of course, ‘“‘one-of-a-kind’’) 
gowns, carrying bouquets and standing in receiving lines. 
Though today’s debutantes retain few of the tribal practices 
of the Stone Age, they have developed some equally interest- 
ing ones of their own. The father of a 1958 debutante does 
not toss coconuts into New York Harbor, but he tosses con- 
siderable amounts of money in other directions. 

It seems only fair, considering this history, that a modern 
debutante should be able to offer the same degree of virtue 
that her counterpart in the Stone Age offered. But whether, 
or to what extent, this is presently the case is the subject of 
some speculation. In Boston recently an impeccably bred 
little lady of eighty-three startled the guests in her Beacon 
Hill drawing room by suddenly, and out of a clear sky, de- 
manding, “Is it true that all the debutantes nowadays go the 

os 


whole hog’? 


The answer, if there was one, is not recorded. 

American society has a money standard. It also has a resi- 
dence standard. And if you are the father of a four-year-old 
daughter you want to present to society when she is eighteen, 
the first thing to decide is where. And you had better begin 
thinking about it now because these things take years of 
planning and maneuvering. If, say, you live in Boise, you 
can bring your daughter out by giving her a dance at the 
local country club. But then the question will be: Is she really 
out? As far as American society is concerned the answer, 
unfortunately, is no. If you want your daughter out, in the 
Society sense of the word, you must plan her debut for 
somewhere else. The best place is one of the Social Register 
cities for which the Social Register publishes an edition. 
There are a baker’s dozen of these: New York, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati-Dayton (a double volume), Chicago, 
St. Louis and San Francisco. You don’t have to be listed in 
the Social Register of a particular city to bring your daughter 


out there, but it helps Continued on Page 202 
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The Day 
the Women Got 
the Vote 


by Peter Lyon 


4 horrendous account of how Mom bullied 


and cajoled the Tennessee legislature into ratifying the 19th 


Amendment, thereby changing American life forever 
{mendment, thereby changing A life. 





The uncompromising, no-nonsense face above belongs to Col. Ida Craft, a lady with 
a cause. She was a suffragist. Thirty-eight years ago she and hundreds of like- 
minded warriors forced the vote that finally gave women entry to the ballot box. 


We may weep, we may despair, but alas, we cannot reverse the course of history. 


@ In mid-July, 1920, a woman about 
forty years old arrived in Nashville, 
Tennessee, from New York City and 
registered at the Hermitage Hotel. She 
was an advance scout. 

In late July, 1920, a woman about 
sixty arrived and also registered at the 
Hermitage Hotel. She was a five-star 
general, down to survey the terrain. A 
critical battle in an age-old war was to 
be fought on this ground. If the gen- 
eral’s intelligence reports were accu- 
rate, it would take place during the 
third week of August; there was much 
preliminary staffwork to be done. 

More women arrived in the first days 
of August. Some of them were spec- 
tacularly pretty and all were radiant 
with youth and high spirits. Their ap- 
pearance was deceptive; despite their 
bloom and their seductive assets, these 
girls were elite troops, scarred and 
bemedaled from many a hard-fought 
campaign. Their sword was zeal and 
their buckler was innocence of heart; 
odd equipment, but it had proved, thus 
far, oddly effective. 

These women—and others who pres- 
ently flocked to the banners they un- 
furled—had come to Tennessee not so 
much to fight a war as to wage a cru- 
sade. Like all crusaders they had their 
creed: its first article was that Woman 
was wronged by Man. Wake one of 
these women in the middle of the night 
and the first words that would spring to 
her lips would be **Votes for Women!” 
For these were the single-minded lead- 
ers of the legions of suffragists. 

The vote was their immediate goal, 
but, as they knew, the vote was only 
a token; the stakes were in fact far 
higher. For if they won the vote it 
meant that Man had at long length 
acknowledged that Woman was out of 
the kitchen and ready to take her part 
in the world of affairs—Man’s affairs. 
Traditionally he had mustered many 
arguments to persuade her to stay in 
the kitchen. He had petted her: “A 
ministering angel, thou!’’ He had flat- 
tered her: ““The hand that rocks the 
cradle is the hand that rules the world.” 
He had wagged a monitory finger at 
her: “Be good, sweet maid, and let who 
can be clever.” Growing captious, he 
had commenced to lecture her: ‘*Frailty, 
thy name is woman.” He had even 
set his grumble to music: “La donna 
é mobile.” Finally he had resorted to 
insult: ‘““A woman is only a woman, but 
a good cigar is a smoke.” 

When she had still persisted, he had 
contrived for her a monstrous obstacle 
course that wound through every state 
in the Union and was rigged at every 
step with pitfalls and crude booby 
traps. For two generations he had 
forced her to pick her way through his 
broken promises, hurdle his stuffed 
ballot boxes, wade through his lies and 
deceit, and even squirm her way through 
his jailhouses. Now at last she stood 
before the ultimate barrier, the capitol 
at Nashville: thirty-three male state 


senators and ninety-nine male state 
representatives. Here was her final and, 
she feared in August, 1920, her only 
chance of getting the thirty-sixth ratifi- 
cation to the 19th Amendment neces- 
sary to insure American women the vote. 

In the course of her crusade, more 
and more men had resigned themselves 
to the inevitable; some, with belated 
gallantry, were by now actually lending 
her a hand. But there were still bitter- 
enders aplenty. They had, however, 
enough respect for the suffragists to 
conceal their opposition; shrewdly, 
they had enlisted a few important and 
influential women to do their work for 
them. The suffragists reserved for these 
antisuffrage women their bitterest gibes: 
“protected women,” they called them 
witheringly, and “traitors to their sex.” 
Whatever they were, these women, too, 
descended on Nashville in early Au- 
gust; they, too, registered at the Her- 
mitage Hotel and pitched their camp 
on the mezzanine. Their placards and 
slogans dominated the lobby: “Beware, 
Men of the South, Heed Not the Song 
of the Suffrage Siren!” and “‘The An- 
thony Amendment Means Sex War!” 
The effect on the unwary was to make 
them think the fight was Woman versus 
Woman—precisely the illusion the die- 
hard male opposition sought. 

And, indeed, the hotel soon took on 
the aspect of a Roman amphitheater in 
which lionesses and tigresses were locked 
in battle royal. For now, when Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt (of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion) steamed past Miss Charlotte Rowe 
(of the National Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage) the ladies glared 
at each other and swept on, chins high; 
and when Miss Sue White (of the 
National Woman’s Party) came upon 
Mrs. James S. Pinckard (staggering 
along under the weight of her title, 
which was President-General of the 
Tennessee Division of the Southern 
Women’s League for the Rejection of 
the Susan B. Anthony Amendment) the 
temperature dropped appreciably as 
they exchanged frosty glances. In the 
face of such encounters prudent folk, 
apprehending heavy weather, were in- 
clined to seek out storm cellars. But 
there were some for whom there was 
no hiding place. These unfortunates 
were the members of the legislature of 
the state of Tennessee, whose duty 
would oblige them to stand, wincing, 
directly in the line of fire. 


An hands agreed that Tennessee was 
crucial. Ratification of the suffrage 
amendment had at first looked like a 
romp, but this was only because the 
opposition, carefully selecting its 
ground, had concentrated on blocking 
the reform in thirteen states. Tennessee, 
the Antis hoped, was to be the unlucky 
thirteenth; Tennessee, proclaimed the 
Nashville Banner, would be the Verdun 
of suffrage. 

The suffragists, alive to the danger, 











sent delegations to the two presidential 
candidates and turned on the pres- 
sure. In public, both the Republican 
candidate, Warren G. Harding, and the 
Democratic nominee, James M. Cox, 
were careful to express ambiguous 
approval and, next day, to voice am- 
biguous disapproval. Neither dared to 
grasp the nettle firmly. 


ry 

_—— governor, Albert H. 
Roberts, was, like his legislators, more 
nakedly exposed. With all the confidence 
of a man approaching a time-bomb, he 
summoned the legislature into special 
session beginning Monday, August 9; 
during the weekend legislators and 
politicians began to assemble from all 
over the state. 

They were a mixed bag. Some were 
great frogs from tiny ponds; some 
earried guns, for a man’s honor was 
still a shooting matter hereabouts, and 
feuds were still fashionable; some were 
cultured and wealthy; some were cud- 
chewing Fundamentalists innocent of 
any but grade-school learning; one, an 
apple-cheeked youngster named Harry 
Burn, was serving his first term, un- 
aware that he was about to become 
Destiny’s Tot; many were the same 
men who five years hence would pass 
the law that would precipitate the 
celebrated Scopes Monkey Trial. But 
nearly all, as they approached Nash- 
ville, were remarkable for one thing: 
they cared very little about the mo- 
mentous issue confronting them. To be 
sure, they had been visited by suffra- 
gists anxious for their support; more 
often than not they had offhandedly 
promised it; but their collective tem- 
perature was tepid. They arrived in a 
holiday mood. 

A few were triumphantly marched in 
under convoy by young suffragists, who 
proudly exhibited them to reporters 
in the lobby of the Hermitage Hotel. 
Anita Pollitzer, a petite, dainty twenty- 
four-year-old from Charleston, South 
Carolina, had in tow a cluster of im- 
portant Republicans including a pair 
of congressmen and former governor 
Ben Hooper. “These gentlemen,” she 
announced, “who do not belong to the 
legislature, came with us to help put 
suffrage over. They were a little shy of 
us when we first appeared in the moun- 
tains to solicit their aid, but now they 
eat out of our hands. They are suffra- 
gists." The reporters turned to ex- 
Governor Hooper. “Yes,” he answered, 
“the first day she came into my office, I 
looked at her with a growl in my eye, 
but that night when I went home I told 
my wife that a little suffragist had come 
to see me and made me do everything 
except jump through a napkin ring. And 
I'd have done that if she’d told me to.” 

And here came a merry and winsome 
suffragist, Betty Gram, likewise twenty- 
four years old, with a peaches-and- 
cream complexion, comely enough to 
win a beauty contest. She had been 
sent to Memphis to clinch the Shelby 


County delegation; when she got there, 
“110 Pounds of Femininity Hits Mem- 
phis,”’ the newspapers proclaimed. 
In the lobby of the Hermitage, she 
waved a proprietary hand over her 
senators and representatives. “‘Mine 
are all right,” she said. ““Every one of 
them has promised, and all will stick.” 

Upstairs on the mezzanine the Antis 
took malevolent notice of this show 
of strength. It seemed to them a most 
unseemly display. Betty Gram was, 
worse luck, prettier than any of their 
spokesmen. They speculated as to (>e 
nature of the suffragists’ methods of 
persuasion. They clucked their tongues. 
Mrs. Randolph Frothingham, who had 
journeyed from Boston to fight the good 
fight against suffrage, was scandalized. 
“Painful,” she said, “disgusting.” 

Other Antis wasted no time in sour 
reflection; they hastened to the lobby 
and began to proselyte the legislators. 
There were by now more than 1000 
women in Nashville as members of 
one pressure group or another: women 
from every state from Maine to Loui- 
siana: large women, small women, lean 
women, brawny women. They jammed 
every hotel to bursting; and aside from 
the hotelkeepers perhaps the most joy- 
ful men in town were the florists, for 
as the suffragists had taken a yellow 
flower, the golden glow, for their em- 
blem, so the Antis had taken a red rose 
for theirs: the rival camps now strove 
to persuade each legislator to wear a 
partisan bloom in his lapel. 


An this attention flattened the legis- 
lators as though under a perfumed 
steam roller. They were outnumbered 
seven-to-one by women seeking their 
votes; at every step they found them- 
selves coaxed, exhorted, bullied, 
wheedled and talk-talk-talked at. Being 
lobbied was no novelty. These men had 
been slipped the old oil by such experts 
as, say, the Tennessee Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad. But this present pressure 
was unexpected—and pleasurable. 
Back-country legislators broke out in 
new and frisky neckwear. Never before 
had Nashville seen such closely shaven 
solons. But still it could not be said 
that collectively they cared greatly 
about the issue before them. 

Throughout these preliminary fes- 
tivities, the suffragists glowed with con- 
fidence. They weren't telling anybody, 
but their secret polls of the legislators 
showed comfy majorities for their cause 
in both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The Senate was ex- 
pected to be a shoo-in, but even in the 
House, regarded as a riskier proposi- 
tion, they had a 62-37 edge. Keep 
everybody happy was their stratagem, 
and press for an early vote. 

And then a difficulty arose. There 
was, they learned, a room on theeighth 
floor of the Hermitage to which, sooner 
or later, nearly every manjack of the 
legislature found his way. In this room, 


it was whispered, some splendid sam- 
ples of Tennessee’s acknowledged gen- 
ius for distilling were, Prohibition or 
no, freely and abundantly available. 
Such a situation, to the older and more 
respectable suffragists, was nothing 
short of calamitous. Give a suffragist 
who was long in the tooth a word- 
association test. Say to her, ““Whisky,” 
and her prompt response would be 
“Plot!” or perhaps “Wretch!” or even 
“D-mn!” This had come about be- 
cause the brewers and distillers had had 
difficulty in discriminating between the 
Eighteenth (Prohibition) and the Nine- 
teenth (Woman Suffrage) Amendments. 
To them, anything in skirts meant trou- 
ble and they had impartially fought 
both amendments with every weapon 
at their command. 

The more apprehensive suffragists, in 
consequence, grew panicky: if Ten- 
nessee legislators were now drinking 
whisky, it could mean only that their 
ancient enemy, the Whisky Ring (as 
the distillers were known at the time), 
was once again up to its sinister tricks. 
Nervous ladies besought friendly poli- 
ticlans to assist them in halting this 
nefarious toping. The politicians were 
aghast. In their view that eighth-floor 
room was nearly the only one in the 
city where a man could be shut of all 
the women. “‘Now, see here,” they 
said firmly, “in Tennessee, whisky and 
legislation go hand-in-hand. Leave that 
room alone.” But the damage had been 
done, and it was marked down in the 
secret polls: the edge in the House was 
now only 60-39. 

There was no doubt that men con- 
trolled the opposition lobby ; there were 
professional lobbyists on hand from 
Washington, New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton; the suffragists, noting their arrival, 
complained of “the invisible govern- 
ment,” and deplored “‘the same insidi- 
ous influences” that had recently de- 
feated ratification in both Maryland 
and Delaware. Some of these profes- 
sionals may well have represented the 
distillers, and some may have spoken 
on behalf of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. But what bothered the suffra- 
gists most were the rumors about the 
handsome young Speaker of the House, 
Seth Walker. 


Bates the legislature convened, 
Speaker Walker had promised the suf- 
fragists his support; indeed, he had 
assured Betty Gram that he would lead 
the floor fight on their behalf. And so 
she greeted him warmly after the first 
session and suggested they go over a 
poll of the House together. Walker was 
evasive. “Later,” he urged. She caught 
up with him next morning in the lobby 
of the Hermitage. He was abrupt. He 
had, he told her, decided not to vote 
for suffrage after all. Faced with the 
perfidy of the male, Miss Gram reacted 
as women have throughout the cen- 
turies. She first wished she were a man, 
so that she could give him what, she 


felt, he so richly deserved—a punch in 
the snoot. Regretfully discarding this 
course as impractical, she had recourse 
to her tongue. In full view and hearing 
of the crowded lobby, she hauled off 
and let fly. “What brought about your 
change?” she challenged. “The gov- 
ernor? Or the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad?” Walker’s handsome face 
flushed dark. “‘That’s an insult!” he 
exclaimed, with excellent perception. 
He turned on his heel and stalked off. 
Presently he let it be known that he 
would personally lead the fight against 
ratification. 

It was a serious defection. Some suf- 
fragists were quite cross with Miss 
Gram. Her many friends among the 
legislators, however, attempted to con- 
sole her. Two of these, more gallant 
than their fellows, even proposed mar- 
riage. But that night, when the polls 
were counted, it developed that the 
margin in the House was down again, 
to 55-44. 





After the joint hearings on the reso- 
lution to ratify, the margin was down 
even further. For the legislators had 
begun to think: was only suffrage for - 
women involved here? Give ‘em an 
inch, mightn’t they try to grab a mile? 
Next thing—who knew?—they might 
actually try to take a man’s job away 
from him or—perish the horrid 
thought—even try to repeal the double 
standard. In the House the suffrage 
majority slimmed down to 51-48. Wor- 
ried suffragists, totting up their tally- 
sheets, tried to force a vote in both 
chambers next day, even though it was 
Friday the thirteenth. But in the House, 
Speaker Seth Walker, realizing that 
time was on his side, dragged his 
parliamentary feet and forced a post- 
ponement. 

Form held in the Senate. For the 
opposition, Senator Candler made a 
speech that epitomized every oration 
delivered against woman suffrage for 
a half-century. The suffragists, he de- 
clared, had “‘their dresses cut out at the 
neck and up at the knees, and knew not 
what it was to go down in the shade of 
the valley to bring forth children.” The 
legislators, he added, were “allowing 
themselves to be dictated to by an old 
woman down here at the Hermitage 
Hotel, whose name is Catt.” He paused, 
to collect his audience’s attention. It 
was clear he felt he was about to drop 
a blockbuster. “I think,” he said of 
Mrs. Catt, “her husband’s name is 
Tom.” But he had lost his audience, 
and so he yielded the floor to Senator 
Patten, whose material was brighter. 
““Let’s make Tennessee a perfect thirty- 
six!” cried Patten, with a graceful bow 
to the ladies in the galleries, and they 
responded with a demonstration, cheer- 
ing and wildly waving their corsages of 
golden glow. The resolution passed the 
Senate 25-4, but the suffragists were 
thinking of the House. 

Continued on Page 121 
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The old port’s new look is typified by the 
three snappy levels of architect 

Sergio Pruneda’s home. He lives on 

the top level with his wife and daughter ; 
his parents live in the middle ; and his 

sister and brother-in-law live on the bottom. 
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The living Ls easy, the fishing 


is fun in Mexico’s rising rival to Acapulco 


The bright evening face of Mazatlan is dominated by the tall Hotel 
Freeman in the center, and the Mazatlan Light glimmering on the summit of the 
island at right. Well-lighted Avenue Olas Atlas is a favorite promenade. 





The town’s shore front is broken by 

many fanciful rock formations. Along the 
Clausen Promenade a stairway springs 

to a rock pinnacle. It offers a sweeping view of 
the water front and the bay, 

which is full of islands and fish. 


MAZATLAN 


@ Six hundred miles south of the 
U. S. border, opposite the tip of 
Lower California, is a lazy but ac- 
tive town called Mazatlan, on 
Mexico’s West Coast. Its name, in 
the Nahoa Indian language, means 
“the place where the deer come to 
water,” but to be accurate today 
Mazatlan ought to be renamed 
with whatever the Nahoa Indian 
word is for “the place where the 
fish come to bite.” 
Sailfish and marlin clog the 
water before this old and pretty 
port, and every year the number of PHOTOGRAPHS BY BURT GLINN 
fishermen who come there grows 
larger. Still it is relatively undis- “O'Brien's World Famous Saloon” 


covered, a rising, inexpensive rival provides a hillside vantage point overlooking 
: : v : Olas Altas Bay. It is a favorite 
rendezvous of the small American colony. 


to the Vanity Fair conglomeration 
which Acapulco, 600 miles farther 
down the coast, has become. 
North and south of the town 
there are wide white palm-fringed 
beaches. These and the fish and 
the wildlife of the interior—deer, 
mountain lion, boar, wildcat, rab- 
bit, pheasant, duck, coyote—are 
some of the natural endowments, 
and the inhabitants have con- 
tributed some more. Along the 
curving Avenida Olas Altas (Ave- 
nue High Waves) which borders 
the sea there are now three good 
hotels—the new La Siesta, the 
elegant Belmar, the tall Freeman. 
The last contains two of the most 
contemporary features to be found 
in this old port: a “‘skyroom” on 
the top floor, and a cocktail lounge. 
Three miles north of the town there 
is the elaborate Hotel Playa, with 
its large swimming pool and long 


Continued on Page 73 











The driver of an arana (spider) takes a couple for a very 
leisurely spin in this favorite local taxi. 


A trainer exercises two of his horses along one 
of the extensive beaches near the town. 





The shore-front plaza of Mazatlan is focal point for the gaiety which 


periodically breaks out. Here dancers draw a crowd. 


Two local adventurers plot their next move. They are in 





full regalia for a big Mazatlan event: Mother's Day. 





Continued from Page 71 

beach. Another new hotel is going 
up not far away. The prices in 
these new accommodations vary 
slightly from time to time, with the 
prevailing trend being upward, but 
still do not amount to more than 
a few dollars a day at the most. 
Spring, fall and winter, with the 
excellent weather, are usually pref- 
erable to summer, which is on the 
hot and rainy side. 

The setting is spectacular, a 
rock-bound peninsula thrusting 
out so tortuously toward the Pa- 
cific that there is only one straight 
street in town. Just beyond the tip 
of the peninsula, on the summit of 
a tiny island, is the great Mazatlan 
Light, visible thirty miles at sea. 
Other islands crowd the bay in 
front of the town, and provide ex- 
cursion points for visitors. 

The promenade which follows 
the wriggling shore front of Maza- 
tlan is busy with strollers in the 
evening, when it swims in a blazing 
South Seas’ sunset. Little bands 
play in the cafés, the coconut 
palms are immobile in the evening 
stillness, and a vibrant Mexican 
serenity settles over the town. Not 
everyone reposes; in nearby rivers 
sportsmen with special tastes go 
alligator hunting with torchlight 
and harpoon. More peaceful souls 
wait for daylight again and then 
train their binoculars on the nu- 
merous shallow lagoons where 
a bird-watcher’s fantasy life comes 
true; a sudden beating of wings and 
great lines of birds go trailing into 
the sky. These lagoons are stuffed 
with life. Big fish break through 
the glittering surface, on which 
flourish flamingos, egrets, herons, 
cranes, pelicans, ducks. 

Near the center of town this 
jungle richness is forgotten along 
narrow streets with pastel houses 
which lead to the old and typically 
Mexican-Spanish square. It is 
called the Plaza de la Republica, 
of course, and among its features 
are, of course, the municipal palace 




























































On the beach of the Hotel Playa, three miles north of 
Mazatlan, the noonday sun gives everyone pause. The palm-thatched 
huts are just the place to swing a restful hammock. 
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and the old church. The square 1s 
shaded by fine Indian laurel trees 
ind coconut palms, and full of 
pretty flowers. It is the heart of 
Mazatlan’s past. Behind it, in the 
hills farther inland, comfortable 
villas echo the brisk new life 
springing up in the hotels of the 
water front. And behind the villas, 
in the Sierra Madre mountains 
and beyond, the emerging mining 
and plantation prosperity of the 
interior gives added support to 
the tewn’s renewal. 

But perhaps the first reason for 
Mazatlan’s success as a resort is 
the fishing. The two most popular 
species, the marlin and the sailfish, 
seem to co-operate almost as much 
as the hotel owners in attracting 
sportsmen. As soon as the sailfish 
leave in the fall, the marlin arrive 
in armies, and when they disap- 
pear in the spring, the sailfish 
come crowding back. There are 
also many other varieties, such as 
swordfish, tarpon, shark, sea bass. 

Mazatlan is really an old port 
with a dash of modernity entirely 
surrounded by wildlife. It goes 
wild itself during a gigantic car- 
nival which rocks it from the Plaza 
de la Republica to the Hotel Playa 
for the week preceding Lent. In the 
fall its international fishing contest 
brings its sporting season to a cli- 
max. The construction of hotels, 

‘ homes, and businesses proceeds 
steadily, and as in its earliest days, 
when it carried on a flourishing 
trade with China, Mazatlan reaches 


out for the world again. THE END 





The warm water of Olas Altas Bay 
encourages long, leisurely swims. Skin-diving 


and water-skiing are also popular. 





Bathers rest near the surf of the 
bay and dusk begins to 

provoke a glow in the interior of 
“O’ Brien’s Famous Saloon.” 
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Little bands burst into music 

at the drop of a peso in Mazatlan. 
This three-man combo awaits 
inspiration at a water-front café. 


The colors of a Pacific sunset drench 

the ocean and sky in the evening. 

The beach with its huts recedes into deep 
shadow, the day full of sports comes to an end 
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The 
ighting 
Gurkha 


The Gurkha—ruling Hindu caste 


in the Kingdom of Nepal—is the world’s 


great mercenary soldier. He is gentle, generous, 
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incorruptible and utterly fearless 


by John Masters 


@ | see a ceremonial parade, eight hundred men 
of the 2nd Battalion, 4th Prince of Wales’s Own 
Gurkha Rifles, all standing at attention. Passing 
slowly down the line in review, while the band 
plays soft music in the background, are the in- 
specting general, the battalion commandant, the 
commander of the company then being inspected, 
the adjutant and the jemadar-adjutant and the 
subadar major. Swords. Medals. Black leather 
and polished steel winking in the sun. Slow clank 
of spurs and crunch of boots. 

It comes back as clearly as if it had occurred 
yesterday: The whine of a dog issued from the 
ranks. The adjutant stiffened, the company com- 
mander’s Adam’s apple bobbed up and down. 
The dog barked. The commandant looked slowly 
at the company commander. The general pre- 
tended to be deaf. The dog barked again. The 
jemadar-adjutant pushed through the front rank 
and peered ferociously up and down. The young 
soldier in the front rank stared rigidly at a point 
above his company commander’s head. 

“Dogs are not invited to battalion parades,” 
the commandant said coldly to the company com- 
mander. The officers were all glaring at each 
other, not at the men in the ranks, or they would 
have noticed that the entire battalion, though 
showing no emotion in their faces, were having 
difficulty remaining soberly at attention. The 
band was blowing off key and the bugle major 
was quivering. 

Suddenly all was calm. There was, after all, one 
man in the inspecting group who knew exactly 
what had been happening—the senior Gurkha 
officer, the old subadar major. Now he merely 
lifted his hooded Mongolian eyes and looked 
directly at the young soldier in the front rank. 
The barking ceased, the inspection continued. . . . 

The next time I saw the young soldier-ventrilo- 
quist he was unloading a ton or two of heavy 
sacks, alone, under a pitiless sun. He grinned 
broadly when I asked him whether the sacks con- 
tained dog food. It had been worth it. 

I was an officer of the battalion at the time and 
that incident helps to show why I, like every other 
officer of Gurkhas, considered it an exciting privi- 
lege to be associated with them. But let me first 
place them on the map, these Gurkhas. They are 
inhabitants of the Hindu kingdom of Nepal, 
which lies along the southern flank of the Hima- 
layan Range between India and Tibet. All Gur- 
khas are Nepalese but not all Nepalese are Gur- 
khas, for they are not the only inhabitants of that 
country. Other Nepalese people are just as 
worthy. For instance, the Newars, with a far 
greater artistic and religious inheritance; or the 
Sherpas, who are better mountain climbers. But 
it is only the Gurkha who has made himself fa- 
mous in history as a soldier—a soldier with a 
kukri. The kukri is a heavy, curved, broad-bladed 
knife, and it is also the national weapon and 
symbol of Nepal. It is between fifteen and twenty 
inches long over all, and on the inside, the sharp 
side, up near the handle, there is a half-moon nick 
in the steel. In the center of the half moon is a 


single upright piece. Many inquiries have not re- 


vealed what the nick and small spike are for. One 
theory is that they prevent an enemy’s knife 
sliding up the blade onto the hand of the wielder; 
another, that they guide an enemy’s blood to drip 
off the steel instead of making the handle slip- 





pery; another, and the most likely, is that they 
constitute a phallic symbol. The kukri is never 
thrown and it is used for any and all purposes 
where a cutting edge is needed, from tree felling 
to unfaithful-wife decapitating (but this last only 
when the husband is very vexed). 

Without trying to use too sharp a scalpel, or 
kukri, on the hair-fine distinctions of caste and 
tribe, sept and family, Gurkhas may be taken as 
all the members of five distinct groups of Nep- 
alese—Magars and Gurungs from the west, 
Limbus and Rais from the east, and Khas 
(slightly higher in caste) from all over. India re- 
tains seven regiments of Gurkhas in its service; 
England retains four, in Hong Kong and in 
Malaya, where they have for eight years led the 
war against the Communist bandits. 

Each of the main Gurkha groups is subdivided 
into numerous clans, and those into septs, but we 
had better shut that door quickly, for the Magars 
alone are composed of six admitted and seven 
dubious clans, while the six admitted clans con- 
tain 294 septs, of which the Thapa clan accounts 
for 129. I will only say that Gurkhas are men 
from remote mountains, that they are more or 
less Hindus, and that many ancient rules and pro- 
hibitions govern their nonmilitary lives. But the 
Gurkha soldier has never been a fanatic. For ex- 
ample, from his first contacts with the West, he 
has never taken off his boots before eating, though 
those boots are made of leather—cowhide—and 
hence improper for Hindus to wear while eating. 
He has disregarded this taboo because it is mani- 
festly incompatible with the trade of soldiering. 

Now the Time of the Atom is upon him and he 
knows instinctively what superstition he must 
shed if he is to survive, for the pace is frantic and 
he has other, more worth-while baggage to save— 
his generosity, courage, self-confidence and un- 
shakable honesty. These are the qualities that 
have made English and Indians so anxious to 
have his services as a mercenary soldier in their 
employment—mercenary, because Nepal is ir- 
dependent of England and India, and always has 
been. These same qualities have made him almost 
unique in that role, not usually a very popular 
one, where much courage is usually tarnished by 
an equal quantity of treachery. 

It is useless to try to deduce the source of these 
qualities from a study of the Gurkha’s home en- 
vironment, because everything about him can be 
matched by a score of other peoples the British 
have come across in their imperial journey—and 
none of them have been able, at the same time, to 
retain their simplicity and break German Panzer 
divisions. Besides, I do not want to describe the 
Gurkha in encyclopedic style. | merely want to 
tell some stories—and in them I do not say this 
is the Gurkha, but this is my Gurkha. 


Soon after I was posted to the 4th Gurkhas we 
were invited to attend a fighting war on the north- 
west frontier of India. The other officers showed 
excessive cheerfulness at the news, while I tried to 
hide my concern. I was just twenty-two and prac- 
tically virginal in all departments of life, military 
and otherwise, and the tribal enemy had a wicked 
habit of castrating non-Moslem prisoners. 

It turned out to be a very good war, as a matter 
of fact, full of shooting, countermarching, hill 





climbing and midnight alarms, and in it occurred 
three incidents which taught me more than a 
library full of books could have. The first came 
on a day when the colonel ordered me, first, to 
launch one of my platoons to capture a certain 
hill; and second, after I had done that, to capture 
another hill with the rest of my company. He 
added, “I’ve got a platoon of machine guns and a 
battery of artillery ready to support you if you get 
into trouble, but—no false alarms, please. The 
Sikhs are having a real battle on the other flank.” 

I hurried off, praying that there would be no 
more than one tired old man on our hills. My 
colonel was gruesomely brave, and his orders had 
clearly indicated that if the Sikhs needed the 
available support, we, the 4th Gurkhas, would 
capture our objectives with our bare hands. As 
I scurried along I decided that it would be 
Jemadar Narbahadur Gurung’s platoon that I 
would launch onto the first hill. A jemadar is a 
commissioned Gurkha rank, and N.B.G., as this 
one was nicknamed, was a brusque, reliable man 
who knew much more about practically every- 
thing, except trigonometry, than I did. 

The company had already shaken out into 
open diamond formation, a few bullets banging 
about over their heads, when | arrived, bent 
double and running like a snipe. The jemadar was 
smoking a pipe and leaning on a thick stick on 
top of the ridge among his kneeling and reclin- 
ing men. He stood up when he saw me, so I had 
to, feeling cold round the shoulder blades. I gave 
him the orders. He nodded, removed the pipe 
from his mouth, grunted “ Huzoor,” and shook his 
stick. His platoon leaped to its feet and walked 
steadily toward the enemy. | trailed along. After 
all, | was supposed to see them well launched. 

The desultory rifle fire thickened. Narbahadur’s 
craggy face clamped into a frown and he bawled 
at a rifleman a few paces in front of us, “‘Shiv- 
bahadur, why haven’t you got your safety catch 
on? You might shoot someone, you horrible little 
owl’s unmentionables.” 

A man spun round, clutching his arm. Narba- 
hadur saw the blood from the wound and mo- 
tioned him to the rear with a wordless jerk of his 
head. “‘But pick up your rifle, sonny. In the other 
hand,” he shouted after him. By now I estimated 
that there were fifteen to twenty enemy on the 
hill, all shooting at us. Fifteen men is a lot for 
twenty-five to tackle, when the fifteen are hidden 
and the twenty-five are walking across the open, 
and a rifle’s effective killing range is 300 yards, 
and a man can fire ten well-aimed shots a minute. 

I got the wind up. Obviously I wouid have to 
take the platoon all the way. Did Narbahadur 
think we could capture the hill in this offhand 
manner? It was getting harder every second to 
amble alongside him at this unhurried pace, con- 
versing in an amiable tone about these little pro- 
fessional problems. Hadn’t we better stop, find 
cover, have some artillery and machine-gun fire 
brought down on the hill? 

Narbahadur took the pipe from his mouth and 
looked at me with astonishment. He said, “Of 
course we can do it, sahib. You’d better go back 
to the rest of the company now, hadn’t you? Or 
you'll be late with your attack.” 

I stopped, and the indolent young rifleman who 
was my personal signaler stopped and kneeled 
just behind me. The platoon strode past at that 


= 


unwavering pace, rifles negligently ready in the 
hand (safety catches applied), someone humming 
a Gurkha tune, the enemy bullets smacking in 
small, sharp explosions in the air around them. 

Half an hour later I was taking in my own 
attack, against much the same sort of opposition. 
Of course we can do it, | told myself at the worst 
moment, making my voice sound astonished at 
the question. Sure enough, we could. 

N.B.G. was a type of the Gurkha officer who is 
the backbone of any Gurkha regiment. The epit- 
ome of the type was probably the subadar major 
of the 2nd Gurkhas, whom I saw in action not 
much later. His battalion arrived in camp shortly 
after we had settled in, and within a few seconds 
all the British officers were gathered some distance 
off, sitting on shooting sticks and discussing polo. 
The subadar major, in whose charge all the 
arrangements for pitching camp had been left, 
came close to where I was standing, saluted me 
smartly, turned half right, opened his mouth and 
began giving orders. He didn’t look to see whether 
the proper fecipients of the orders were there or 
not, and he never paused or allowed any time for 
questions. He just spoke. Around him subadars, 
jemadars and havildars (sergeants) scribbled 
notes, cried “‘Huzoor, sahib!” and dashed off. 

Then the subadar major sat down. I started for- 
ward with a warning cry, but a folding camp 
chair had been placed behind him, in exactly the 
right place. The subadar major held out his hand. 
A waiting orderly placed a folded newspaper in 
it. The old gentleman (he must have been all of 
forty-eight) opened it and began to read. 


i was absolute self-confidence in both 
those incidents, but not arrogance. Narbahadur 
had estimated the enemy’s strength; the subadar 
major had worked hard to achieve that super- 
efficient mechanism for pitching a battalion camp. 
It was this self-confidence that had moved the 
Gurkha soldiers a hundred and forty years 
earlier, when their feats at the storming of 
Bharatpur evoked the astonished praise of their 
British comrades in arms, to reply to those red- 
coated soldiers, whom no troops in India had 
been able to withstand: “You English are very 
good sepoys yourselves—almost as good as us.” 
It is self-confidence with a little something 
added—panache, insouciance—that peers down 
at me from the glass eyes of a certain stuffed goat. 
It was in this same campaign. A mountain goat 
ran out between A and B companies during 
battle. Both companies stopped shooting at the 
enemy, and let fly at the goat, and, incidentally, 
at each other. My second-in-command, Subadar 
Dallu, killed the goat, but it was almost in enemy- 
held terrain by then, and we went back to camp 
without it. In the evening Dallu requested per- 
mission to go out with A Company to recover his 
goat. I was horrified, for the surrounding hills 
were still full of enemy tribesmen, and the goat’s 
carcass, unless one of the tribesmen had taken it, 
was two miles out. Dailu kept nagging at me and 
at last I consented to speak to the colonel. To my 
astonishment he gave his permission, adding that 
B Company would go along as well, but no British 
officers, since this was Subadar Dallu’s affair. 
So, at dawn, off they went through the gap in 
the wire, spreading out at once into fighting for- 


mation, as happy as sandboys. The enemy did 
nothing. Whether they, too, had decided to take 
the day off, or whether they were too stupefied to 
take action when they saw a mere two companies 
advancing across the plain, where yesterday it 
had needed three battalions, we shall never know. 
Dallu brought his goat back on a stretcher, re- 
waxed his (own) mustaches—they were about a 
foot long overall—and had a picture of himself 
taken with the prize. The head was mounted and 
hung in the Gurkha Officers’ Club in Bakloh. 

When that war was over it was still only 1938, 
a year to go before the next one, and there was 
still plenty of rum, and the battalion could carry 
its nautch clothes—traditional Nepali costumes 
for dancing—around with it, and we could gather 
in the evenings of the big Hindu feast days, 
Dusehra, Basant Panchmi, Dewali and the rest. 
Then, it was something different. There were no 
Gurkha women, of course, on the frontier. The 
soldiers dressed up in the costumes, some as men, 
some as girls. They all danced wonderfully, the 
men with the proper swooping, pouncing energy, 
the “women” with a turning, delicate grace that 
made me catch my breath. Were these the tough, 
sweat-grimed riflemen of the morning’s twenty- 
mile maneuvers? Could that be Lance-Naik Jitra- 
bahdur there, casting maidenly glances at the 
ground as the bangles on his ankle went chin- 
chink-chinka to the beat of the drums? 

They were; and it was. The Gurkhas’ uncanny 
powers of observation and imitation enabled 
them to perform this miracle, of becoming women 
in everything but anatomy. No one laughed at 
them, there was no hint of homosexuality. 

But suddenly everyone round me was doubled 
up with laughter. A British officer, a lieutenant, 
was upbraiding a soldier for slouching about in- 
stead of keeping his shoulders back and his chest 
out. It was a Gurkha, of course, dressed up for 
the part. | clapped my hands in joy. What a 
superb parody! What asses some British officers 
made of themselves! But there was something 
familiar about his walk, his carriage, the way he 
scratched the back of his head. By God, it was 
me! The man strutted up, grim-faced, and gave 
me a dressing down for smiling on parade, in 
exactly my own clipped, rapid, inaccurate Gur- 
khali. 

So, I asked myself, what has the Gurkha 
given me? Self-confidence and the power to 
laugh at myself. Also the ability to take work and 
pleasure as they come, and in a single spirit. All 
it needed was to dump a load of pretense and 
keep only one face—your own—with which to 
confront all circumstances. Dignity, for example, 
was something inside you, not something you put 
on, like a sword for a ceremonial parade. Conse- 
quently you didn’t need to be worrying about 
it, consequently you could be relaxed anywhere, 
in any company, as Gurkhas always are. 

The great unmaskers of sham are battle and 
alcohol. In them the bogus-efficient become for- 
getful and the falsely cheerful become gloomy. 
1 have already written a little of battle. As to 
alcohol, our parties were pretty unsophisticated 
affairs, but I have seen what I have seen, and 
at four o’clock in the morning, awash with rum, 
I have wondered how it was possible for this 
man on my right, as full of rum as I, to laugh 


and joke with Continued on Page 185 
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St. Petersburg’s downtown 
skyline is reflected in 

Mirror Lake, a placid body of 
water handy to a library, 

the Elks’ Club, the 

G.A.R. Hall and the city’s 
liveliest playground— 

for young and old 





ST. PETE, FLORIDA 


by Benedict Thielen @ As the traffic light changed at a busy intersection in 

. downtown St. Petersburg, Florida, the old gentleman 
glared at the car that was inching cautiously toward him. 
A moment later he lifted his cane and—shouting, ‘““What’s 
your hurry?”’—belabored its fenders with powerful blows. 
The driver came to a hurried stop and the old man, with a 


It proclaims to be 


growing younger every year. 


. ° derisive backward look, continued across the street. 
Granted—still, the oldsters who a ; Fe 
Because it is a large and open city, traffic in most of St. 
live there have a voice Petersburg goes along at a normally fast speed. But as you 
move down Central Avenue, its main street, the tempo 
though slightly cracked... gradually diminishes; by the time you have reached the 


center of town it has slowed to a crawl. No squeal of tires 
rends the air, no smoking rubber on the brick pavements 
marks the spectacular take-off of a sports car. Here the 
pedestrian is king and, although he seldom asserts his 
authority as violently as the old man with the cane, he 
knows it. Age in St. Petersburg, like rank in the military, 
has its privileges. 


in planning the city’s future 


Fifty boats from seventeen states and Canada The chamber of Ca its nostrils twitching with 
entered St. Petershure Yacht Club’s the heady aroma of industrial expansion, has lately been 
11th Winter Lightning championships last emphasizing the fact that St. Petersburg is no longer a 
season. In a light breeze seven town populated mainly by oldsters. ““The Sunshine City,” 


contestants make the best of every puff 


it proclaims, “is growing younger every year.”’ On one of 
with parachute spinnakers aloft. 


its brochures is a photograph of a young man with an 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE attaché case being welcomed at his private plane by a 
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James E. (Doc) Webb is St. Pete’s famous 

founder of Webb's City, the world’s most unusual 
drugstore. It is a four-block complex 

of fifty-nine stores visited by 50,000 shoppers a day. 
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tate,  “ 





Al Lang is responsible for St. Pete's 
title: The Winter Baseball Capital of the World. 


J. C. (Bus) Mabry, port captain of 
St. Petersburg Yacht Club, is a friend to all sailors. 












shapely creature in abbreviated 
shorts, leaning against a cream-col- 
ored hardtop. No picture in the 
brochure suggests that anyone in St. 
Petersburg is over thirty years of 
age. In one that shows a view of Cen- 
tral Avenue it takes close study be- 
fore you finally. pick out the green 
benches that for so long have been a 
symbol of the city. 

St. Petersburg is growing. In fact, 
it is booming. But so are a great 
many other communities. California 
is filled with bursting cities equally 
drenched in sunlight and draped in 
bougainvillea. So is Arizona. So, 
for that matter, is Florida. In their 
outskirts the view windows of the 
ranch houses and the split levels 
stare at each other and the cream- 
colored hardtops glisten in the 
shelter of the car ports. All Amer- 
ica, as the kiddies trampling down 
the newly sown grass in a thousand 
subdivisions bear ample testimony, 
is growing; youth is at the helm. 
But it is only in St. Petersburg that 
old age has a voice in deciding 
where the ship will go or what the 
course will be. And the voice, 
though perhaps slightly cracked, is 
neither still nor small. It is listened 
to. Despite the recently adopted 
accent on youth, it is listened to 
carefully by the chamber of com- 
merce. 

Half a million people visit St. 
Petersburg annually and of these a 
sizable proportion consists of what 
are tactfully known as Senior Citi- 
zens. If they were suddenly to de- 
part it would be a matter of some 
concern to the owners of the city’s 
303 hotels, 1700 apartments, 1186 
guest houses, 312 motor courts, 72 
trailer parks, and an unspecified 
number of nursing homes or “res- 
toriums.”” In other than economic 
ways, too, it would be a pity—as 
much of a pity as if you were to raze 
the old bow-windowed houses of 
Beacon Hill, demolish San Fran- 
cisco’s Hotel Fairmont, or trans- 
form Antoine’s in New Orleans into 
a modern cafeteria to speed up the 
service. Progress has its place, but so 
have institutions. St. Petersburg is 
an institution. 

Aside from the fact that it is 
seven miles long and one hundred 
feet wide, Central Avenue has few 
claims to distinction. It is not until 
you approach its end, with the wa- 
ters of Tampa Bay visible through 
the palms and the Australian pines 





beyond, that it takes on a character 
of its own, a character created by 
the green benches and the people 
who occupy them. 

Except at midday, when a strange 
and sun-dazed silence, an almost 
palpable emptiness, fills the broad 
street, the benches are crowded. 
Placed back-to-back at right angles 
to the curbs, they recall the slatted 
wooden seats of old-time streetcars. 
They make you remember the clang 
of the motorman’s gong and the 
long-forgotten hiss and spatter of 
sparks as the trolley came off the 
overhead wire. In the faces of the 
people seated on the green benches 
there is the look of patient waiting 
that you see in the faces of people in 
trains. It is almost as though they 
expected that presently the benches 
would begin to move. 

But only the sun moves, slowly 
across the glittering sky, and it is not 
until the benches are in shadow that 
the old people get upand make their 
way across the street to sit once 
again in the bright light. In the win- 
dows of the chain stores the smiling 
wax-faced dummies are dressed in 
shorts, bathing suits and filmy night- 
gowns. From the covers of maga- 
zines on the newsstands the eager 
faces of youth smile out. But it is 
seldom that you hear a light voice or 
a light footfall or see a movement 
that is unpremeditated and quick. 
The old people sit, passengers in a 
motionless streetcar without a des- 
tination. When they do move, they 
move so slowly and with such brittle 
care that their progress has lost the 
sense of motion. Only the sun moves 
and, here and there, the hands of 
clocks. 

When you first see these people 
you have the impression that they 
all look exactly alike; their clothes 
are nondescript, colorless and weli 
worn and their faces fade in with 
their clothes. The grayness of age 
lies over them all like a fine dust. 
But then you hear a voice, or see 
the momentary flash of the sun on a 
pair of steel-rimmed spectacles, or 
the dubious sidelong glance down a 
long face, ana an individual de- 
taches himself from the group. You 
know you have never seen him be- 
fore, yet something tells you that 
you have. When you move on, his 
image persists, calling for recog- 
nition like a forgotten name. 

Humorous stories have been told 
about the old foiks of St. Pete: their 





The Mirror Lake Shuffleboard Center is the largest concentration of this popular 
sport. The schedule lists games for those over fifty, over sixty, over seventy—and ninety 
and over. Other games: roque, chess, bridge, dominoes and lawn bowling. 





Lake Maggiore Park, shaded with live oaks and palmettos, is often the 
scene of an activity loved by the older people: the picnic reminiscent of the friendly 
New England church social. This group is the Soo RRR (retired railroad men). 














demands, their eccentricities, the 
swindles that have been launched on 
these green benches, the autumnal 
romances that have flowered there. 
Old men with canes have beaten in 
the fenders of cars and old ladies 
have fought like fishwives over the 
startled man with whom they struck 
up a conversation about yesterday’s 
snowfall back home in Michigan. 
On this street, hole-in-the-wall enter- 
prises offer to check your blood 
pressure for fifty cents, and posters 
announce that this is National Dia- 
betes Week. The curbs are built up 
with ramps for the use of wheel 
chairs. When a bus stops to take on 
passengers, there is a good deal of 
boosting and hoisting and fum- 
bling for change. Old age has its 
wryly amusing aspects but to see it 
concentrated as it is here is to see 
human frailty become magnified by 
numbers. 

Of course there are exceptions. A 
ruddy-faced old man sits chuckling 
over an item in the morning paper. 
A bright-eyed old lady trots out of a 
liquor store holding a pint and obvi- 
ously looking forward to sampling 
it. Sometimes late at night a pair of 
raffish old dames in vintage evening 
gowns will come teetering gaily 
home from one of the public dance 
halls. But in general it is hard to 
avoid the feeling that for the people 
on the green benches this is the end 
of the line. 

At the foot of the street the breeze 
blows more freely. White sails are 
scudding across the bay and the 
grass of the park is a fresh and well- 
sprinkled green. There are benches 
here, too, but they are widely spaced 
and instead of facing each other 
they face the open water. Above 
them birds are singing in the trees 
and there are flowers everywhere. 
There are fewer people sitting here, 
but they look as though they were 
doing so from choice because they 
like to feed the squirrels or watch 
the busy life of the water front—not 
because there is nothing else to do. 
There is a lightness in the sunny air 
and when, walking on, you hear the 
sudden crack of a baseball bat, it 
brings upa picture of young eyes and 
swift young bodies. 

So that it comes as a surprise to 
find that the game is between the 
Gulls and the Pelicans, both members 
of the Half-Century Club. It comes as 
even more of a surprise to learn that 
the next game will be between the 
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Kids and the Kubs, none of whom 


may be younger than seventy-five 
As you watch a sixty-year-old man 
scoop up a fast grounder you are 
likely to wonder whether you would 
show off to better advantage at 
shortstop or back on Central Ave- 
nue in a comfortable sitting posi- 
tion. Seeing this unexpected display 
of energy, you may also begin to 
suspect that the green benches are 
not the true symbols of St. Peters- 
burg 

Among the attractions of which 
the city is proud is its Municipal 
Pier. Like amusement piers every- 
where it is known as the Million 
Dollar Pier, though its appearance- 
not shabby but hardly dazzling 


does not suggest the investment of 


so lavish a sum. The old people seem 
to find it to their liking, for the rail- 
ings are lined with fishermen and 
the parking areas are crowded. In- 
side, the brightly lighted souvenir 
stands do a brisk business in felt 
pennants, sun hats, Seminole dolls, 





stuffed baby alligators, towels dec- 
orated with flamingos, conch-shell 
lamps and other examples of the na- 
tive arts of Florida. In one corner a 


dozen tables, each with its group of 


kibitzers, are occupied by men play- 
ing cards or checkers. In the center 
of the hall gray-haired ladies in 
dainty but serviceable aprons are 
opening picnic baskets and serving 
some forty or fifty men and women 
seated at long wooden tables. 

As vacuum jugs are uncapped 
and lids lifted from dishes there are 
whiffs of baked beans and glimpses 
of potato salad, apple pie and up- 
side-down cake. In the admiring si- 
lence that falls as they are set out 
you again have that sense of famil- 
iarity, that puzzling feeling of hav- 
ing been among these people before. 
which came to you among the green 
benches. But now the persistent im- 
age, the forgotten name, is close on 
the threshold of recall. 

Suddenly it all becomes clear. 
You are back again at the church so- 


St. Petersburg is not all shuffleboard, 
oldsters and winter visitors. 

Among gracious-living “‘permanents” 
are hotelman Ninian Bond, Jr., 

and his wife, shown beside 

the screened pool in 

their contemporary home. 


Junior Leaguers enjoy lunching at 
the Palm Garden Restaurant. 
Occupying the center 

table (left to right) are: Mrs. 
Sam H. Manan, Jr., 

Mrs. George S. Colt, Jr., 

Mrs. Lew McMasters, Jr., and 
Mrs. William M. Bussy. 


cial, the covered-dish supper, the 
Fourth of July picnic. These are the 
people about whom, in later years, 
you sometimes used to wonder. 
These are the faces, the voices, and 
the gestures of your childhood 
brought once again to life. Here is 
the cheerful postman, the grouchy 
druggist, the imposing conductor 
who punched your ticket as you sat 
on the dusty-smelling plush seat of a 
country train. Here is the grocer in 
his straw hat and straw sleeve 
guards, slicing a wedge of store 
cheese from the great wheel at the 
back of the counter. Here is the 
postmistress from a village in Ver- 
mont, the hardware dealer from a 
small town in Indiana, the foreman 
of a sawmill in the Mohawk Valley. 
As you hear their voices—the flat 
twang of the Green Mountains, the 
full round r’s of Illinois and Ohio, a 
Scandinavian lilt from Minnesota— 
it would not surprise you too much 
if one of them were to address you 

Continued on Page 96 
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RUSSIAS CLASSY 


by 


The Soviet Writers’ Union in 
Moscow has its headquarters in a 
large house that dates from pre- 
revolutionary times. Its main rec- 
tangular block and two smaller 
wings are built on the conven- 
tional Moscow pattern, on three 
sides of a square, enclosing a for- 
mal garden and a circular drive- 
way. The fourth side is the street. 
The property was once the town 
house of a minor prince, and its 
chief distinction is that it was 
described by Leo Tolstoy in the 
early sections of War and Peace. 
In the center of the garden is a 
bust of Tolstoy, whom the Rus- 
sians consider the greatest of 
their writers. 

I arrived at the Soviet Writers’ 
Union one gray autumn after- 
noon for one of those semiofficial 
get-togethers where people of 
similar interests meet and are 
supposed to exchange views. In 
fact, relatively little except a 
measure of courtesy is exchanged. 
The Russians ask you a few pre- 
dictable questions about your 
field or your country and suggest 
that you make a brief speech on 
your impressions of this or that. 
You, in turn, make some equally 
predictable comments on the 
Russian theater—or art, or Soviet 
literature—ask one or two polite 
questions, and then everyone has 
a glass of tea and a cookie and 
disperses in a cloud of assurances 
about better mutual understand- 
ing in the future. The atmosphere 
is altogether too genteel to per- 
mit either a quarrel or a genuine 
exchange of views. 

I had been invited to the Soviet 
Writers’ Union to suggest some 
names of Indian writers whose 
works might be translated into 
Russian. In a pleasant, low-ceil- 
inged room, with comfortable 
chairs and a long, polished table, 
I met half a dozen women from 
the Union. They had obviously 
been carefully selected, because 
they all spoke adequate English, 
and one of them spoke excellent 
Hindi. 

We exchanged formalities; I 
answered their questions as well 
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as I could, and in turn asked 
which foreign writers were al- 
ready popular in Russia. Tagore 
and Kalidasa, I learned, from 
India; but the real problem was 
keeping up with the interest in 
American literature. Of course, 
the “classics” were taught in 
school—they turned out to be 
Erskine Caldwell, Theodore 
Dreiser—especially An American 
Tragedy—Sinclair Lewis, Mark 
Twain, Jatk London and Upton 
Sinclair. 

Recently the Russians have 
been encouraged to “experiment” 
because an edition of Hemingway, 
including his short stories and A 
Farewell to Arms, was well re- 
ceived. One woman told me that 
she went to a bookshop two 
hours after it opened on the day 
of publication, and the book was 
already sold out. More recently, 
William Saroyan was gaining 
popularity, and soon there would 
be an edition of early William 
Faulkner. “I like him myself,” 
one of them said, “but I don’t 
know how the Russian people 
will react.” 


Attogether it was an uninspired, 
though friendly, afternoon, and 
the only reason it is memorable 
to me now is that I met Anna 
Kalma there, and eventually was 
introduced to an aspect of Soviet 
life 1 had never encountered— 
the life of the Privileged. All 
through the meeting I had no- 
ticed her with special interest. 
She was the only one whose 
questions concerned Indian life 
rather than Indian writers, and 
she seemed (unobtrusively but 
clearly) impatient of the whole 
affair. Besides, her appearance 
pleased me. She was a middle- 
aged woman with graying short 
hair that seemed to have had a 
rather unsuccessful permanent— 
the ends were too crinkly and the 
rest too straight; but she was 
wearing the only well-cut suit I 
had seen in Russia, and her face 
had an alert expression and a hint 
of hidden humor quite unlike the 
serious, conscientious, withdrawn 


look I had come to think of as 
characteristic of Russian women. 

After the meeting, the girl who 
spoke such good Hindi came over 
to me and said, ““You know, that 
was Anna Kalma sitting next to 
you?” and when I looked blank, 
she asked in amazement, “You 
haven’t read any of her books? 
Some are translated in English.” 
When I apologized for my igno- 
rance, she said, “Sometime you 
must read them—like many 
thousands, perhaps millions, 
here, I studied her books in 
school. Today she was in a good 
mood. You should see her in a 
committee meeting—she can be 
so severe.” 

On the outside steps, in the 
gathering darkness of the early 
Moscow evening, I found myself 
next to Anna Kalma again. She 
asked me the usual opening 
question of any conversation 
with a foreigner in Moscow: 
what was I doing in Russia? 

“Just a tourist,” I replied, as 
usual, 

In heavily accented English she 
asked, “What, for example, are 
you coming to see?” 

“Well, how people live,” I said 
vaguely. 

She looked amused. “Perhaps 
you will take tea with me one 
day? I can show you a little how 
a writer lives. That is one part at 
the least.” 

I accepted eagerly and sug- 
gested a date on the spot, because, 
although Russians are much more 
hospitable than I had been led 
to expect, overcrowded living 
conditions make it difficult for 
most of them to invite you to 
their homes. Still smiling, she 
wrote down her address and her 
phone number—another display 
of openness rare in Russia. When 
the tourist-bureau car that was to 
take me back to the hotel drew 
up, I offered her a lift home, and 
then she surprised me more than 
anyone had up to that moment in 
Russia. “Thank you, no,” shesaid. 
“| have my car here.”’ And swing- 
ing the keys on a gloved finger, 
she strode down the driveway. 


Of course I knew that some 
Russians had cars of their own. I 
had stood with the crowd outside 
the stage doors of the Bolshoi 
Theater after a performance, to 
watch the stars come out, hold- 
ing fur collars tight to their throats 
against the windy night, and climb 
into chauffeur-driven cars. At 
diplomatic parties I had seen the 
lines of shiny black Zims parked 
close to the entrance waiting for 
the top Party officials and the 
scattering of famous actors, sing- 
ers, writers and scientists who 
may attend such affairs. 


At the Russian theaters I had 
often made the obvious contrasts 
between the luxury on stage, the 
jewelry and the ball gowns, the 
well-fitting suits and uniforms of 
the men, and the cheap, unstylish 
clothes in the audience. It seemed 
clear that the Russians have a 
hankering for luxury—they en- 
joy the glittering extravagance of 
the stage productions, and partic- 
ularly the lavish presentations of 
the lives and loves of the aristo- 
crats and the rich. But I had never 
had a close look at the modern 
Soviet aristocracy—this new class 
of the Privileged in a supposedly 
classless society. Tea with Mrs. 
Kalma was to prove my first 
glimpse of that life. 

The apartment house where 
Anna Kalma lived was in a good 
part of town, on a quiet, wide av- 
enue. It was set back from the 
road by a strip of city-looking 
grass. Inside, there was a self- 
service elevator. A maid in uni- 
form opened the door and showed 
me down a narrow passage to the 
living room at the end. It was the 
most tasteful and charming room 
I had seen in Russia; old-fash- 
ioned, certainly, but with the cas- 
ual, rather worn elegance of ex- 
iled aristocracy. 

Anna Kalma sprang up from a 
tall desk in one corner of the 
room and walked toward me, both 
hands outstretched. She had that 
look of humorous eagerness that 
had first attracted me and talked 
away in her clumsy English, cor- 
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dial and informal. ‘Please, do 
come—you had not trouble find- 
ing here? The gornichnaya will 
take your coat. Your hands are 
cold—come in. How can we warm 
you? The Moscow climate makes 
you homesick, I would not be 
surprised.” 

Actually, the room was well 
heated, and besides, the pale au- 
tumn sunshine was streaming in 
through the double windows, set, 
as in most Moscow apartments, 
with about a foot of space be- 
tween the inner and outer panes. 
The massed flowers on the win- 
dow ledge caught the light, and 
so did the dark polish of table- 
tops and chair backs and the 
warm colors of the Bokhara car- 
pets. I couldn’t help commenting 
on the appearance of the apart- 
ment, and Mrs. Kalma (in an- 
other good-looking outfit—plaid 
wool dress and matching jacket, 
nylons and high heels) shrugged 
her shoulders. “It is an old build- 
ing. Some people find in this, ro- 
mance, but here we would much 
rather do without romance and 
have proper housing.” 

“T meant the room, the furni- 
ture.” 

She turned to stare at the desk 
she had just left. “It looks funny, 
you think? Typewriter on desk of 
the 18th Century. You are inter- 
ested in furniture? I also. All here 
is Russian—-18th and early 19th 
Century.” She moved her arm to 
indicate the sofa, the brocade- 
covered chairs, the small tables, 
the glass-fronted bookcase. “All 
except this.”” With affectionate 
fingers she stroked the surface of 
an Italian table, intricately inlaid 
with different-colored woods. ‘I 
found this four years ago—ex- 
pensive, but I could not resist.” 
She turned back to me. “During 
the war we all learn to lose every- 
thing. Now when I collect, I feel 
only it is a loan. I do not become 
fond. But while I live I like to 
have near me beautiful things.” 

They were beautiful, all right; 
the Russian antiques, the delicate 
china ornaments, the leather- 
bound books, most of all the 
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In the theoretically level society of the Soviets some people are a lot more equal than other people 


really extraordinary carpet, fine, 
faded, exquisitely designed, 
draped over the back of the sofa 
on which we sat. Beautiful, and 
beautifully kept. 


She led me to an alcove at the 
end of the room where rows of 
oval miniatures hung on the wall. 
‘Members from my husband’s 
family—of course, from olden 
times.”’ She pointed to one of the 
smooth, correct little faces, the 
high collar and curling hair. “His 
grandfather —— But you haven’t 
come to listen about those days. 
Come, sit. I promised to tell 
about a Soviet writer’s life. 

“Have you noticed this: writers 
when they meet always talk about 
money. Is it true? So I will tell 
you.” Then she explained the 
rather curious system of pay- 
ments and royalties in Russian 
publishing. Book royalties bear 
no relation to the cost of a book. 
The writer is paid a flat sum of 
$150 per sixteen pages, so that a 
novel of average length brings the 
writer about $3000. Royalties on 
subsequent editions amount to 
as much as sixty per cent of the 
initial sum. 

I began to see why Mrs. Kalma 
lived so well. If you could get 
your book published at all, you 
couidn’t help making money, 
even if it never sold a copy. When 
I commented on this, Mrs. Kal- 
ma’s face wrinkled with pleasure. 
“But of course, yes, naturally! 
We protect our artists. Do you 
not see the good advantage? If 
you are a writer, from the begin- 
ning you can live by writing. No 
need to waste your time doing 
everything else until at last, per- 
haps, one day, you are recog- 
nized. Or if you are a scholar 
writing what cannot be popular, 
then, too, you can be published 
and live as a writer.” 

In the course of the afternoon 
Mrs. Kalma talked a lot about 
herself and her life and how she 
started writing. ““My childhood 
was very much protected,” she 
told me, but there was one won- 
derful disruptive influence in it. 


The great Vladimir Mayakovsky, 
poet, painter, journalist, publi- 
cist, whose plays K/op, Banya and 
Misteriya Buf are still the most 
popular in Moscow, was a friend 
of her father. He was convinced 
that young people should learn 
to stand on their own feet as soon 
as possible. 

When she was fourteen, Maya- 
kovsky got her a job on the news- 
paper for which he worked, and 
there, because her languages were 
good, she went to work translat- 
ing humor. “Jokes,” she said, 
shaking her head. “This is the 
hardest for translation. One I re- 
member even now—I will try 
again, after so many years, to put 
it in English. A girl and her fiancé 
walking past a dwelling house 
which is not yet finished building. 
She says, ‘One day we might live 
in such a building.’ He blows his 
nose on his fingers and wipes 
the fingers on the bricks. She 


says, ‘Oh, to think we shall live - 


in such an unhygienic building!’ 
You see? Nothing. In Russian 
very funny.” 

Eventually Anna Kalma was 
moved to the woman’s page— 
“not very interesting, but my pen 
developed.”” Meanwhile she was 
studying to improve her English, 
and it was through those lessons 
that at last she became a writer. 
She had advertised for an Eng- 
lish teacher, and when the appli- 
cant appeared, “I was so sur- 
prised I nearly fell backwards— 
she was the first Negro I had ever 
seen. In our conversations one 
day she said—without intention 
to impress, you understand— 
‘When my mother was a 
slave ——’ I couldn't believe!” 
The mother was Jamaican, eighty 
years old, and was coming to 
Moscow to join her daughter, an 
announcer on Russia’s foreign 
broadcasts. Anna Kalma got to 
know the old woman, and her 
first book, Black Sally, was a fic- 
tional account of the ex-slave’s 
life. It was published in 1939, is 
still taught in schools and is one 
of the first books given to eight- 
year-olds. 


Since then Anna Kalma has 
written fifteen books, mostly “‘ro- 
mantic biographies.”’ Almost all 
have gone into second and third 
editions, and some, like her ac- 
count of her experiences as a ma- 
jor in the Red army, have become 
paper-backs. I soon stopped try- 
ing to compute how much she 
had earned in the past fifteen 
years. Clearly, by Soviet stand- 
ards, it was a staggering amount. 
At some point in this flood of in- 
formation, the gornichnaya came 
in to announce tea, addressing 
Mrs. Kalma with prerevolution- 
ary formality by her first name 
and patronymic. I had been used 
to hearing the usual Soviet fo- 
varishch, 

Mrs. Kalma led me into the 
hall, past an open Coor through 
which I saw a wcll-aprointed 
kitchen, into a compact and beau- 
tifully decorated dining room. 
Flowers and sunshine reflecting 
from the round polished table, 
cabinets full of old, ornate, grace- 
fully painted china, and the odd 
but harmonizing accent of the 
modern Soviet paintings on the 
walls. It is well known that most 
contemporary Russian painters 
strive for Socialist Realism in their 
art—and you have to hand it to 
them, Socialist Realism is exactly 
what they achieve. The possibil- 
ity that it is still art is hotly de- 
fended by Russian critics. Re- 
membering most of the modern 
Russian paintings I had seen, it 
came as a particular novelty that 
Mrs. Kalma’s pictures looked to 
me like art. She saw me staring at 
them and explained, “Some of 
our young painters. We are inter- 
ested in their work.” 

“But do the critics approve?” 

“Not so much—yet. These 
things take a little time. Remem- 
ber it is only forty years.” 

“But they are still permitted to 
paint? They are not condemned?” 


Mss. Kalma smiled that slightly 
satiric smile. “I will tell you. 
Once I wrote a book that was 
condemned, The Diary of Andrei 
Sazonov. It was the story of a boy 


whose father goes to the war. He 
gives the boy a copybook to write 
his story. The father is reported 
missing and Andrei reports what 
happens to his family with no fa- 
ther, hardships, how they can 
manage, wartime. But the father 
is alive—shell-shocked, all his 
senses are lost, he is dead-alive. 
The family decides best to take 
the father home. Andrei becomes 
like his nurse, always taking care 
of him. At the end, the adjutant 
of the father returns to see him. 
Another shock—all the memories 
of the war are again alive. But 
this makes the father well again. 

“How was this book criticized! 
Depressing. Giving youth bad 
feelings. Even the minister of ed- 
ucation made a speech—one- 
hour speech—condemning my 
book. I was worried. I like to 
write for children—it is the most 
difficult, therefore the most inter- 
esting. 

“Do you read Gorky? Once 
someone ask him how to write 
for children, he responded, “The 
same as for grownups, only bet- 
ter.” I was worried I would no 
more write for young people— 
and I was worried about the des- 
tiny of my book. But it was not 
banned. The readers received it 
well. Many letters come to me. I 
am alive. | am writing. You see, 
no one holds a stick over us.” 

It took me a moment to work 
out her attitude, and then I asked, 
“But you would never write a 
similar book?” 

She said, “Only those peo- 
ple do not make blunders who 
do not work.” 

“You consider it a blunder? 
Would you confess * at one of 
those writers’ conferences?” 

“The purpose of the confer- 
ences is different. Sometimes a 
critic can point out a flaw that 
you do not see yourself. Or he 
can find a solution to some prob- 
lem of yours. The people that 
complain, often they are—they 
are White Negroes.” 

“They are what ?” 

“That is how we say in Russia. 
Someone who has no grievance, 


but who makes a grievance— 
White Negro.” 

I couldn’t help reflecting rather 
bitterly that Mrs. Kalma had 
come off remarkably lightly from 
her one brush with official cen- 
sure. The story of the humiliating 
public apologies that Dudintsev, 
the author of Not by Bread Alone, 
was compelled to make for his 
“errors” in presenting the seamy 
side of Soviet bureaucracy is well 
known both in Russia and abroad. 
Shostakovich, I remembered, was 
accused of “deviationism and 
Western tendencies” and had to 
recant these sins before he could 
get back in favor with the author- 
ities and rise to his present ex- 
alted position. 


A few nights earlier a Russian 
acquaintance had told me a hum- 
bler but sadder story. He was 
dining with my husband and me 
in a Moscow restaurant. At one 
point the orchestra began to play 
a sweetly emotional song that 
was obviously a great favorite. 
Girls began to hum it to their 
partners on the dance floor. Our 
guest sang the words softly across 
the table—something about “I 
see the cranes flying in the sky, 
flying back to Russia, but I can- 
not follow them.” Then he said, 
“This song is by Peter Lesh- 
chenko, an artist in popular mu- 
sic. This will show you how 
liberal is our government. Peter 
Leshchenko traveled abroad, and 
in Czechoslovakia, during the 
war, he sang for the Nazis. After 
that, he was not permitted to re- 
turn to Russia. But like all Rus- 
sians, he could not live happily 
outside his own country. He 
begged to return. Once, he sang 
for Russian soldiers, and he sang 
on his knees a song he had writ- 
ten, / Long for the Homeland. It 
is very moving.” 

“And then they let himreturn?” 

“Oh, no. But they allow his 
music to be played here.” 

When tea was served at Mrs. 
Kalma’s, the tea itself turned out 
to be the least important part of 

Continued on Page 106 
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PLENARY SESSION: The Rockefeller brothers, Laurance 
(/eft), Winthrop, John D. Ill, Nelson and David, in one of 
their unusual five-man meetings, at which they may discuss 
affairs of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund or any of the 200- 
odd other philanthropic causes in which they are active. They 
are gathered in their research library on the fifty-sixth floor 
of Rockefeller Plaza, where they also maintain offices, as 
does their father, John D., Jr. Rockefeller charity began 
with the late John D., Sr., who made the bulk of the fortune 
and gave away hundreds of millions before his death in 1937. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY SLIM AARONS 


THE 
ROCKEFELLER 
FAMILY | 


by William Manchester 


As America has changed since the days of old John D., founder 
of the stupendous Rockefeller fortune, so has his family 
changed. The multimillions he made singlehanded, his descend- 
ants now distribute in co-operative good works. His business 
was oil, theirs is benefaction, and its pursuit takes them to the 
ends of the earth. Here, in the last of four articles, is a wide- 
screen, three-generation view of this gifted American family. 


@ H.'L. Mencken, who believed that the very rich trained 
their children for polo and polygamy, was baffled by the 
Rockefellers. They could have mounted guests on white 
horses and served champagne in glass slippers, but they 
didn’t. Most of them never touch the stuff. On one of the 
rare occasions when they really wanted some champagne, to 
celebrate buying the United Nations an eight-and-a-half- 
million-dollar home in Manhattan, they could only muster 
$1.80 in pocket change and had to go thirsty. For over a 
century now members of the family have lived sober personal 
lives, and the new generation shows no sign of being different. 

Victor Borella, a Dartmouth graduate, recalls an incident 
one evening during his undergraduate days in Hanover; he 
was talking to a classmate when a sweatered student ran up 
and touched Borella’s friend for two bits. After the borrower 
had raced off to the movies, Continued on Page 88 
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Continued from Page 86 
him as Nelson Rockefeller. 

“*| thought it was a joke,”’ Borella says. “I knew 
there was a Rockefeller in college, but I couldn’t 
imagine why he'd be borrowing money.” 

The family hadn’t cut Nelson off, nor was his 
father a stinting parent; as children Nelson, his 
sister and his four brothers played in a half- 
million-dollar recreation plant built for them on 
the family estate in Pocantico Hills, New York. 
Rockefellers, however, believe in teaching thrift 
to the young. Their children must grow up to be 
wise spenders, because that will be their career: 
as stewards of the vast fortune piled up by Nel- 
son’s grandfather, the great John D., they will 
eventually be responsible for the family’s billion- 
dollar philanthropic empire. 

The custom of pulling a taut drawstring on the 
purses of young Rockefellers started with John 
D., who voluntarily practiced thrift at the age of 
seven. His birthplace in Richford, New York, 
was a poor thing, with a false chimney for show. 
He and his brother Will weren’t allowed to be in 
a school photograph because their clothes were 
too shabby. But unlike Will, who would pay a 
sister a penny to do his milking (and who raised 
her another penny when she struck), John D. 
never tried to dodge the realities of his humble 
life. Instead, he saved ruthlessly, and trained John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., to be as careful. Junior, the 
son of the world’s richest man, earned pence by 
sharpening pencils, putting down rugs, killing 
flies, and breaking stones for fifteen cents an 
hour. Like his father he contributed a large share 
of his income to the church, another family 
custom that has persisted. 

Junior’s wife Abby used to remind her children 
to watch their accounts because “‘Papa will want 
to examine them.’ Abby hated budgets herself, 
but the Rockefeller emphasis on thrift made 
sense to her. Like most American boys, her sons 
received allowances when they reached school 
age. Unlike most, they had to keep track of in- 
come and outgo. On family trips everybody had 
a job and a salary; when the three youngest went 
abroad with their parents in 1928 Laurance paid 
the bills, Winthrop handled the baggage, and 
little David cleaned his mother’s shoes and hung 
up her dresses. At home their accounts were 
checked weekly, with fines or bonuses at stake. 
The accounts show that the boys became expert 
fly swatters, as their father had been before them, 
weeded gardens, shined shoes, and raised rabbits 
and sold them to a laboratory. 

One result of this training is that all Rocke- 
fellers have a repertoire of small skills. If the 
unlikely happened, they could always support 
themselves. As a child Junior learned to sew; at 
Brown he hemmed his own dish towels and 
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HERITAGE: Abby Rockefeller Mauzé, John D., Jr.’s only 
daughter, shares in some of her brothers’ activities and sup- 
ports others of her own. Her view here takes in the U. N. Sec- 
retariat, built on a_ six-block, $8,500,000 parcel donated by 
her father; her profile shows a strong family continuity in its 
resemblance to John D., Sr., the patriarch who started it all. 


washed his dishes with them. Nelson and Lau- 
rance were taught to cook. When they were boys 
they spent a summer on a polar expedition. The 
cook fell sick, and they took over. John D., III, 
sold ads for his college paper. In school Winthrop 
earned seventy-five cents a week as a workshop 
helper, and once he picked up extra change by 
cutting the hair of forty classmates. During two 
stifling days in Washington, when Winthrop and 
David were in their early teens, they operated a 
basement mangle in their mother’s Grace Dodge 
Hotel for women. That time they were paid off 
in ice-cream sodas, but typically they saved 10 
per cent of their take and gave another 10 per 
cent to charity. 

No one ever suggested to the brothers that 
their jobs were unnecessary. “I am glad you 
saved twelve dollars for your Christmas pres- 
ents,”’ Abby told one of them. “I will go shopping 
with you and, if we are careful, I am sure we can 
make it do.”’ David, now vice chairman of the 
Chase National Bank board, describes the phi- 
losophy behind this as “‘the old economic theory 
of raising the value by limiting the supply.” 
Everything, Laurance remembers, was done “to 
minimize the fortune while we were young. Of 
course,” he adds with a wry grin, “there are 
fewer household chores today, and it’s harder to 
find work for children to do.” 

Still, the family policy persists. John D., III, 
started his children in the first grade with a dime- 
a-week allowance. His instructions to them are 
to spend a third and save a third; the other third 
is called “give away”’ and goes to such charities 
as the New York Times Neediest Cases Fund or 
to school collections. David’s ten-year-old gets a 
dollar and a half a week, his eight-year-old sixty 
cents, and his five-year-old thirty cents, with half 
going to Sunday school. Being an economist, 
David allows for inflation, but elasticity stops 
there. When a Rockefeller allowance is gone, it’s 
gone. Nelson was talking to a visitor in Seal 
Harbor not long ago when one of his sons came 
in. “Dad, I’ve got five dollars left,”’ the boy said. 
“If I just had five more I could go to the dance.” 
Nelson looked sympathetic. ““Gee, that’s too 
bad,”’ he murmured, and went on talking. 

Little family traits crop up frequently among 
Rockefellers. Because of their wealth, their money 
habits are perhaps the most striking. There are 
plenty of others; Laurance and John D., III, for 
example, interrupt a morning of business with a 


snack of milk and graham crackers, as their 


grandfather did before they were born, One ex- 
planation of these small legacies is that Rocke- 
feller fathers like to share their enthusiasms with 
their sons. David has a collection of over forty 
thousand beetles; he usually carries a small bottle 
to cage any strange specimens he meets. Two 
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years ago he took his family to France, and there 
was an insect bottle in every child’s pocket. That 
tour, like John D., III’s to Indonesia with his 
wife and child the same summer, was an echo of 
trips the brothers made with Junior—who learned 
a love of travel from his father. 

Most family customs can be traced back to 
John D., or sometimes even farther. One day in 
October last year Nelson’s son Steve spoke at 
Princeton on the Hungarian revolt and saw reli- 
gious significance in it. His student paper panned 
the speech, but he didn’t care. His father was 
delighted that he didn’t. His great-grandfather, 
who didn’t give a hang what people said, would 
have been pleased, too, and so, for that matter, 
would his great-great-grandfather Big Bill Rocke- 
feller, John D.’s father, who used to warn his 
sons to “never mind the crowd.” David Rocke- 


feller’s doctoral thesis was on economic waste, 


and during World War II Winthrop protested 
the way soldiers were abandoning equipment; he 
was told it was hopeless and he seethed, remem- 
bering the time he had burned Edgar Guest's /t 
Couldn’t be Done into a board for a workers’ 
community center his mother endowed in New 
Jersey. John D., whose monopoly was inspired 
by a distaste for waste, would have been proud 
of them too. 

He also would have liked the poem. Rockefel- 
lers have always enjoyed music, and most of them 
are connoisseurs of art. But apart from young 
Abby, the brothers’ sister, who enjoys reading in 
French and Spanish, they have never been much 
for serious literature. For years John D.’s reading 
was limited to the Cleveland papers, the National 
Temperance Advocate, and, of course, invoices. 
After he began withdrawing from Standard Oil 
he had more time for amusement. He rarely 
cracked a book, however. His son had fallen in 
love with nature, and John D., always interested 
in his son’s hobbies, took to walking around his 
estate barefoot in the dawn, absently twinkling 
his toes in the dewy grass. 

Junior discovered the theater, too, so, as a 
sexagenarian, John D. attended his first play, 
The Music Master. He liked it and came back, 
though stage vulgarity shocked him; he sat stonily 
through Weber and Fields’ Hoity Toity. When he 
did read, his literary taste proved to be octaves 
below his intellect. He enjoyed Artemus Ward, 
who had been a Cleveland reporter in the old 
days, and some of Mark Twain, but his favorites 
were Ben Hur, David Harum, The Last Days of 
Pompeii, and Lizette Woodworth Reese’s sonnet 
Tears. His son hasn’t been much different. Junior 
used to read to Abby evenings on their Wyoming 
ranch. Jane Eyre was a favorite, but he confessed 
that he didn’t like Wuthering Heights. \t made 
him feel creepy. Continued on Page 178 
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Reno, Nevada, where the silver dollars never 


cease to clink, where some casino doors are never locked, 


is a town of character—and of characters 


Guy Michaels, restaurateur. Patrons 
idmire his mahogany-broiled steaks and lion cub. 


Raymond I. Smith, ex-Vermont farmer, is general manager 
of Harolds Club, Reno’s biggest casino. His lady dealers and croupiers 
are furnished $20 Stetson hats, on the house. 





Mrs. Robert Z. Hawkins is the great lady 
of Reno. The silver service ( foreground) was 
made by Tiffany of ore taken from the Comstock 
Lode by her grandfather, John Mackay; 
her sister is Mrs. Irving Berlin, 
William Harrah, another big club operator, 
is a passionate collector of antique automobiles. Here he is with 
his wife, Sherry, at the wheel of a Thomas Flyer. 


















































Edward J. Questa, president of the 
gigantic First National Bank of Nevada, sits in 
his vault up to his chin in silver dollars. 





George Wingfield is Nevada’s best-loved 
citizen. Despite his wealth he never forgets 
a friend—or a friend’s first name. 


by Lucius Beebe 
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@ In Reno, Nevada, a community variously celebrated as 
one of the last outposts of the Old West (which it is) and as 
the divorce capital of the universe (which it isn’t), there is an 
element known as the see-our-schools-and-churches group. 
These worthy folk deplore Reno’s fame for its glittering 
night life and social nip-ups and make a practice of button- 
holing visiting firemen, especially writers, with entreaties to 
depict Reno as a normal, wholesome American community. 

Tell the world about the University of Nevada’s ever- 
growing enrollment, they implore, or the swelling deposits in 
the swaggering quarter-of-a-billion-dollar First National 
Bank, but forget Harolds Club and the nocturnal traps 
that flourish, raw and neon-lit, in town and for miles on 
U. S. 395 and South Virginia Road. 

What the schools-and-churches group fails to understand 
is that these conventional, conservative qualities are a com- 
monplace elsewhere in the land and that people don’t come 
to Nevada to see more of the same. They visit Reno to get 
away from precisely these things and to find a relaxed, unin- 
hibited way of life. 

Largely, they find it, too, which is just as well, for without 
the tourist trade Nevada would soon be bankrupt. 

The classic example of what visitors want of Reno—and 
one that causes head shaking among the schools-and- 
churches contingent—is the spanking-new Holiday Hotel 
which glitters decorously beside the Truckee River. 

The Holiday was opened two years ago by Norman Biltz, 
Reno moneybags and real-estate operator who. has been 
called the Duke of Nevada. In what his associates considered 
a moment of whimsy, Mr. Biltz opened with no gambling 





Eve Lynn, 21, is the mother of two children, the daughter 
of a local attorney, and hostess on Harolds Club TV programs. 91 
She is shown in one of Reno’s rare soda fountains. 





on the premises except the ubiquitous 
slot machines which no one in Nevada 
considers games of chance anyway. 
Gambling or no gambling, people no- 
ticed, however, that although the Holi- 
day was conspicuously devoid of craps 
and roulette, it was laid out so that 
it could open a full-time casino at a 
moment's notice should the manage- 
ment change its mind. 


The hotel was advertised as a place 
where visitors who disapproved of gam- 
ing wouldn't have to encounter it. 
As a result, patrons stayed away 
in droves. Even visitors who didn’t 
gamble, it soon appeared, wanted the 
cheerful twenty-four-hour-a-day tumult 
of a casino around them. A Nevada 
hotel without gambling depressed the 
customers beyond all endurance. 


Having proved his point to the sat- 
isfaction of everybody save the schools- 
and-churches element, Mr. Biltz then 
leased the property with option to buy 
to Newt Crumley, a hotel man of long 
experience, retaining a prudent and 
substantial interest for himself, and the 
hotel promptly reopened with games 
past all counting. Overnight the Holiday 
achieved what the French call a success 








IN THE SMOKY HAZE of “The Hollow” 


at Lynchburg, Tennessee, we can see Jack Daniel 


NO OTHER WHISKEY IS 


watching us, making sure we Charcoal Mellow beg 
his sippin’ whiskey just as he did it long ago. ani vines 
Today we're the only distillers who gentle our TENAGHesoR WAY 
product the ancient Tennessee way... oxy, \ (A é) 
trickling every drop through 10 feet of charcoal [RxRmENEE DROP 

for 8 to 12 days. The sippin’-smooth result is enters % b 

Jack Daniel’s Tennessee Whiskey—made so ieee BY DROP 
slowly and patiently that we can't always keep = 


your dealer properly supplied. If he runs out, 
we hope you'll bear with us and try again later. 
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foolish and now you can’t fight your 
way through the customers happily 
rolling snake-eyes and pushing chips 
onto green in the Holiday casino. 

The whole episode had a pro- 
foundly depressing effect on the 
schools-and-churches partisans. 

Reno’s population of 52,000 
wouldn’t rate passing mention in 
Ohio or Pennsylvania, and Nevada’s 
estimated one hundred millionaires, 
most of whom live in and around 
Reno, would be considered laugh- 
able in Texas. Nevertheless, the 
average Reno resident finds life in 
the One Sound State, as Nevada 
likes to call itself because of its ab- 
sence of any trace of public debt, 
eminently satisfactory. The average 
income in Nevada in recent years 
has been either the highest or second 
highest in the United States. Life is 
easy and good in Reno. 

Some residents might be hard put 
to find expression of the fact, but 
everyone takes satisfaction in being 
heirs—only slightly removed—to the 
traditions and spacious way of life 
of the Old West. Less than half a 
century ago the last great gold 
rushes in the continental United 
States at Goldfield and Tonopah 
saw Reno swaggering in bonanza. 
Look from the picture windows of 
the Sky Room at the Mapes, and on 
three sides you see the seemingly il- 
limitable reaches of the Great Amer- 
ican Desert, a perpetual reminder of 
the elsewhere-vanished frontier; on 
the fourth the snow-topped Sierra 
Nevada rears a last continental bar- 
rier between the rest of the United 
States and California the Golden. 
There are Stetsons and the broad 
plainsman’s hats known locally as 
Mormons in the hat racks of the 
city’s hotels. It is difficult to escape 
a consciousness of the West of only 
yesterday wherever you go in Reno. 
Being West as hell is easily the city’s 
greatest asset. It dwarfs all other 
aspects of the community to in- 
significance. 

Oddly enough, Reno business- 
men, save those involved in tourism, 
display a curious lack of enthusiasm 
for the state’s largest and, indeed, al- 
most only industry of considerable 
dimensions. And residents of the 
city never tire of telling the rest of 
the world that Renoites themselves 
seldom frequent the town’s pleasure 
palaces. Yet they can hardly wait 
for a visiting fireman who must be 
taken on the grand tour. This per- 
mits the native to insist at length 
that he is proof against the blandish- 
ments of sin while experiencing them 
to the fullest. 

Visitor and native, on such a 
tour, will find that the old-fashioned 
gambling games of the West—faro, 

Continued on Page 166 














Model illustrated is the Rochelle, mode! 3013, from the Zenith Decorator Group 


Worlds finest! Space Command Remote Control TV tuning! 


Created, patented, made only by Zenith—Space Command® does all your 
TV tuning for you from across the room. Even adjusts volume. Just touch a 
button on a small control unit you hold in your hand. No wires, no cords, no 
batteries, because Zenith tunes television with Silent Sound. Magnificent fine- 
furniture styling, matchless performance, in the most convenient television set 


you can own. See Zenith Space Command® TV at your Zenith dealer’s. 


ZENITH RADIO 


si CORPORATION, 
s CHICAGO 39, 


ILLINOIS. The 
Royalty of television, stereo- 
phonic high fidelity instru- 
ments, phonographs, radios and 
hearing aids. 40 years of lead- 


ership in radionics exclusively. 
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Not an extra-cost accessory—it’s 


i. ‘Tal built in. And only Zenith has it! 
= First butten turns set on or off, adjusts 
iE lA volume at three different levels. 
(rm | ff) Second button changes channels to the left. 
one, Third button changes channels to the right. 


Fourth button shuts off the sound of long 
annoying commercials while the picture 
stays on. 


ALITY GOES IN 


BEFORE THE NAME GOES ON 
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THE 
COZIEST 
DINING 
ROOM 
AFLOAT 


by Loring Dowst 
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To me, ships always have been person- 
alities, and whenever I hear of a well- 
loved vessel being relegated to the grave- 
yard of ships, or the scrap heap, | am sad- 
dened. So, being a sentimentalist, 1 chose 
the old Santa Rosa, of the Grace Line, 
for a cruise to South America last winter, 
even though I knew her successor. and 
namesake, already had been launched. 


@ If anything was ever designed to try 
the self-discipline of the overweight, it is 
a twelve-day cruise on the Grace Line. 
One of my fellow passengers on my last 
trip remarked, as we observed the lavish- 
ness of a buffet spread on the club deck, 
“I’m a small stockholder in this outfit, 
and I keep getting dividends. But when 
I watch these people eat I just can’t see 
how the line makes a dime.”’ Right here 
lies one of the two main characteristics 
of Grace Line food: abundance; the 
other is simplicity. 

The cuisine on the Santa ships—all 
Grace Line vessels are named Santa 
something-or-other—compares to that 
of first-class American hotels. Steak and 
roasts of beef are top grade; there is a 
wide variety of fowl including gosling, 
duckling and squab; and sea food ranges 
from brook trout to frogs’ legs to finnan 
haddie. There is also a commendable 
wine list, domestic as well as imported. 

When my wife and I first entered the 
dining room we were impressed more 
by Les Girls than anything else. The 
Grace Line employs waitresses instead 
of waiters, and in their yellow dresses 
with white starched collars and cuffs, 
white aprons and crisp little white caps 
about as big as postage stamps, they 
add a bright note to the dining room. 
This attractive feature is owed to the 
fact that Mrs. Joseph P. Grace, mother 
of the current president of the parent 
company, was once vexed by a waiter 
who was either drunk or hung over. The 
incident happened around 1928 and, 
although it was not an easy precedent to 
establish, Les Girls have been gracing 
the Santa dining rooms ever since. 

Aside from décor, there is one very 
good reason why girls are to be preferred 
in the dining room: waiters are unde- 
pendable. I can vouch for this. During 
two summer vacations, while still a 
student, I shipped to South America as 
a waiter, although we were called assist- 
ant stewards. The line was Lamport & 
Holt, a Liverpool company which oper- 
ated between Hoboken and South 
America. My ship was the Vauban. The 
first time I set foot ashore with some of 
my waiter friends was in Rio de Janeiro, 


The Vauban was sister to the ill-fated 
Vestris, which virtually fell apart at sea; 
most of the women and children were 
lost while most of the crew were saved. 
The Rosa’s barber remembered that the 
president of Lamport & Holt was 
charged with criminal negligence and 
sent to prison. The Rosa’s captain, 
F. Stanley Siwik (pronounced Swick), who 
is younger than I, said, “I don’t remem- 
ber Lamport and Holt. But, brother— 
I'll never forget the Vestris.” 

So when my wife and I went up to 
dinner and were escorted to a table by 
the matron, who doubles as head wait- 
ress and “house mother” for the girls, I 
was undergoing a remarkable experi- 
ence. The band was playing Frasquita 
Serenade—a favorite of the Vauban’s 
orchestra leader. I saw the waitresses in 
their yellow dresses, and I thought of 
the assistant stewards on the Vauban. 
About twenty of us slept in a room called 
a “glory hole.”” We had double bunks of 
pipe iron and we were so close to the 
water line that our portholes usually 
were dogged tight. Until the order for 
white uniforms came, down toward the 
Equator, we moved south at twelve knots 
wearing black woolen suits approximat- 
ing tuxedos, except that the lapels were 
not satin. As it got hotter we wore only 
dickies under our jackets. They were of 
stiff, white linen-textured cardboard 
with paper wing collars attached, and 
they tied in back with string. You could 
buy six of them at ship’s stores for fifty 
cents; with them we wore snap-on black 
bow ties. 

As the matron led us past window 
casements of solid brass | wondered who 
scrubbed the deck beneath a “station” 
of four tables on hands and knees as I 
had done, who polished four portholes 
every morning, who ran the steel knives 
through the emery wheels in the knife 
locker, in a little room under the grand 
companionway? Surely not Les Girls. 

“The captain has asked you to sit at 
his table,” said the matron. Presently we 
were seated and a pretty blonde was 
taking our order. 

The Rosa’s dining room is extremely 
pleasant, its motif Georgian or, to be 
more specific, Adam. Along each side 
of the room were eight columns painted 
gray; between them ranged seven of the 
most homelike, multiple-light windows 
I have ever seen at sea. The frames were 
painted ivory, inside, but outside they 
were exposed as solid brass. At the aft 
end of the dining room was a twenty- 
foot-high painting of a clipper ship— 


one of the first of the fleet built up by 
the original seafaring Grace. Overhead 
is a sliding panel running fore and aft 
which may be rolled back to permit 
diners to watch the starry sky as the ship 
rides the swells. On our trip we saw 
Venus closer to the earth than it had been 
observed in nineteen months. Aside from 
astronomical advantages, there is some- 
thingromantic Continued on Page 133 


The Grace Line spreads an abundant and eye-appealing 
table, as witness the line-up of dishes on the opposite 
page created by chefs Syerl Wright and Harry Laue 
on the new Santa Rosa: Smoked ox tongue in the 
form of slippers and high shoes; roast beef garnished 
with radishes and carrots; vegetable salad laced with 
tomato, egg and caviar ; mint jell wedded to pineapple, 
oranges and cherries ; cantaloupe and watermelon stuffed 
with melon balls. Fish, fowl, meat, fruit, pastry—the 
selection is generous on a cruise to South America. 


where we went to a café nicknamed the 
Glue Pot. Two of my pals got into a 
brawl with some lads from another Eng- 
lish ship; one suffered a blow from a 
beer mug that opened a scalp gash re- 
quiring eleven stitches. The other broke a 
knuckle on his left hand—his dish-holding 
hand—and the Vauban was two waiters 
short. Girls behave better than that. 
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ST. PETE, FLORIDA 
Continued from Page 82 


as “Sonny,” hand you a nickel and tell 
you to run on down to the store and 
bring back a bag of gum drops. 
Cynically humorous postals are on 
sale: “Help Keep Florida Green— 
Bring Folding Money.” Rich dowagers 
from Indianapolis and Chicago arrive 


at the big hotels in chauffeur-driven 
limousines. But it is the people seated 
at the long tables, the members of the 
Pennsylvania Society, or the Wisconsin 
Society, or the Retired Westinghouse 
Employees Association, who are the 
backbone of St. Petersburg. The fold- 
ing money they bring is likely to be in 
the form of modest pension checks each 
month. When money is spent it is 
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counted out carefully from an old 
worn purse with a nickeled clasp. 
The amounts that pass over the 
counter are small but in the end they 
add up to a tidy sum for the tills 
of the local merchants. The city is 
well aware of it. As a result it sees to 
it that the best things in St. Peters- 
burg are free, or nearly so. 

In addition to picnicking, fishing 
and playing cards, people may come 
nightly to the Municipal Pier and 
with five hundred others join in 
singing Let Me Call You Sweet- 
heart, or My Wild Irish Rose. They 
may listen to free organ recitals, be 
entertained by what is billed as 
“variety talent,” or kick up their 
heels in the upstairs ballroom. The 
bulletin board lists a staggering 
number of special events scheduled 
for the pier, but these barely scratch 
the surface of St. Petersburg social 
life. 

On file at the city’s Tourist Center 
is a list of over one thousand clubs 
which anyone may join, either for 
nothing or for a nominal fee. They 
range from state societies to occupa- 
tional societies (the Retired Police 
Association, the Panama Canal So- 
ciety, the C. B. Willis Chapter of 
Retired YMCA _ Secretaries) to 
such specialized groups as Le Club 
Canadien-Américain, the Grand- 
mothers’ Club, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, and the Lip-Reading Club. 
There are band concerts and open 
forums, sixty softball teams for 
both men and women, an adult- 
education center and an art center. 

There are Poetry Days and Wit- 
and-Humor Days, when the ama- 
teur poet reads his own verses and 
the fellow who was always known 
as a card back home tells dialect 
stories or, clapping a lampshade on 
his head, brings down the house with 
his female impersonations. There 
are Classes in everything from metal 
working to pine-needle craft. Sit- 
ting on benches is not the sole form 
of recreation that St. Petersburg of- 
fers. Indeed after a time you get the 
impression that the energy of the 
very young is exceeded only by that 
of the very old. 

A few blocks off Central Avenue 
is Mirror Lake, a small body of water 
surrounded by a pretty, tree-shaded 
park. Here is the St. Petersburg 
Shuffleboard Club, an organization 
of over 10,000 members, that with 
reason Calls itself the largest recrea- 
tion club in the world. From morn- 
ing till night the air is filled with the 
clicking of disks from its 108 courts. 
The pergolas at the end of the courts 
dapple the players with gently 
fluctuating light and shade. On days 
when there are championship 
matches with Bradenton or Sara- 
sota or Fort Myers the grandstands 
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Unhappy Nappy...banished 
to Elba without his favorite mustard 
pickle, Chow Chow. To think, it was 
created especially for him! 

Happy Messrs. Crosse & 
Blackwell . . . gaining the services of 
the ex-emperor’s personal chef. First 
order of the day, preparing this splen- 
did combination of sweet gherkin 
pickles, pearl onions and cauliflower, 
for the Crosse & Blackwell label. 

Lucky you. . . able to pur- 
chase this same magnificent mustard 
pickle from your grocer today. Still 

prepared from the 
a original recipe. 
Who would dare 
change it? Who 











coma, would want to? 
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are packed. “‘Players,”’ 
“are responsible for anyone hurt by 
fast disks.” 


a sign warns, 


Adjoining the Shuffleboard Club 
are a Chess Club, a Lawn Bowling 
Club and a club for devotees of 
Roque, which is a kind of compli- 
cated croquet involving not only 
wickets but side cushions, as in bil- 
liards. Shuffleboard, though, is the 
main attraction, here and everywhere. 
else in the city. Excepting the bench 
sitters—the people who are too tired, 
too ill or merely too indifferent— 
everyone plays it. Unless some un- 
usual outside event is taking place it 
is often hard to find an empty court. 

Such an event might be the annual 
Sunshine Festival, with its card 
tournaments, fireworks, and grand 
ball at which the year’s Sun God- 
dess is crowned. These are doings 
not to be missed, especially the 
parade that climaxes the celebra- 
tion. Here is an opportunity to see 
at close range the Sun Goddess and 
her consort—a personable young 
man, usually high in the councils of 
Rotary, Kiwanis or the Realtors’ 
Association, who goes by the sim- 
ple democratic title of Mr. Sun. 
Here is a chance to view regal robes 
of gold nylon velvet, embroidered 
with sunbursts and costing $400 
each. Here is a chance to hear half a 
dozen brass bands and gaze at more 
than seventy decorated floats such as 
were never seen in Iron River, Mich- 
igan, or Mars Hill, Maine. 

It might be this that draws the 
players from the shuffleboard courts, 

Or it might be Webb’s. 

Except for the city’s 200 churches, 
no institution has a comparable hold 
on the old folks of St. Pete. Officially 
known as Webb’s City, Inc., re- 
ferred to familiarly as Webb’s Drug- 
store, or Doc Webb’s, this sprawling 
collection of buildings is one of the 
first sights to make a profound im- 
pression on the traveler arriving by 
train. Its triple searchlights sweeping 
the night sky are the last thing that 
many persons see as they open their 
windows before going to bed. Drug- 
store, department store, supermar- 
ket, service station, theater, country 
fair, club house—it is all these and a 
dozen other things as well. Behind 
it, unseen, legendary, yet at the same 
time incomparably folksy and be- 
nign, you sense the presence of the 
man who parlayed this small-town 
drugstore into a plant doing business 
in the millions. Like the chain stores, 
Webb’s buys and sells in enormous 
quantities. Unlike the chain stores, it 
retains the intimacy of a village gen- 
eral store and gives the impression 
that its proprietor is less interested 
in disposing of his merchandise than 
in acting as guide, philosopher and 
friend. 


Depending on your viewpoint, Webb’s 
City is either a nightmare or a dream 
come true. For the Senior Citizens of 
St. Petersburg it is a dream, and from 
the time it opens at seven in the morn- 
ing until it closes at eleven at night it is 
a scene of the most frantic and varied 
activity. 

Where else are there parking lots 
with company policemen dressed like 


state troopers, and a man in the scarlet 
tunic of the Canadian Mounties di- 
recting traffic, in firm but always kindly 
tones, from a watchtower set high 
above the ground? Where can you get 
a haircut for sixty-five cents, or a din- 
ner (chicken potpie, slaw, cake and 
coffee) for thirty-nine cents? Where 
else does the air suddenly become elec- 
tric with the news that, for the next ten 


minutes only, the price of all house 
dresses on Aisle Number Two will be 
cut in half? Where is there a super- 
market of such dimensions, and fur- 
nished with balconies on which you can 
sit at ease and look down on acres of 
groceries and mountains of packaged 
meats? Who but Doc Webb impulsively 
gives out free tickets to the ball park? 
Who else provides a Live Mermaid 








Connecting Lines to most 





Key European Cities 


SHAMROCK THRIFTFLITE* SERVICE via Super-Constellations . .. proven, 
dependable service ...charming Irish Air Lines hostesses. . . “100,000 


Welcomes”’ await you when you fly the friendly airline. 















*ECONOMY CLASS 


Dublin...Gateway to Europe 























EDINBURGH ONE WAY ROUND-TRIP 
- GLASGOW NEW YORK—SHANNON $227.00 $408.60 
= BOSTON ISLE OF NEW YORK—DUBLIN 236.40 425.60 
SHANNON BOSTON—SHANNON 222.00 399.60 
BOSTON—DUBLIN 231.40 416.60 








mae” = For complete information and reservations 
—_— 


= SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


IRISH AIR LINES 


Aerlinte Eireann—Aer Lingus 
33 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
Statler Hilton Hotel, 70 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Show? (Hand in the name and a brief 
description of your friend beforehand 
and, as she looks through the porthole 
to see the mermaids, a voice will kid 
her about her new hairdo or about that 
man she was flirting with on the green 
benches this morning.) Where is there 
a Park-A-Baby through whose win- 
dows you may look and, seeing the 
children being rocked by motherly- 


looking women, remember your own? 
Where, in addition to all this, is there 
an Arthur Murray dance studio on the 
roof, staffed with young people waiting 
to dance with you? 

Associated in the early development 
of St. Petersburg were a John C. Wil- 
liams, of Detroit, and a man named 
Piotr Alexeitch Dementieff. The story 
goes that when it came to naming their 


new town they tossed a coin. The Rus- 
sian won and named it after his birth- 
place. It was chance that made this 
connection between the sunny town on 
the Gulf of Mexico and the city on the 
frozen shores of the Gulf of Finland. 
Like so many happenings due to chance 
there is something singularly inappro- 
priate about it. Yet the connection con- 
tinues. Nor is it, now, one in name only. 





For an exciting introduction to your Matson voyage, thrill to the new “‘CINERAMA SOUTH SEAS ADVENTURE.” 





Warm Welcome for Fall-Winter Vacationers 


Where did summer go? To glorious, 
golden-warm, uncrowded Hawaii. 
Follow it, right now. Come aboard the 
big, modern LURLINE Or MATSONIA. 
Relax in the informal gaiety of Matson 
shipboard life. Treat yourself to the 
tonic of fabulous food, adroit service 
and day-long entertainment. The 
LURLINE and MATSONIA are completely 
air-conditioned, all First Class. 


mat N NAY ATION COMPANY + FF NEW YORK 
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Spacious, sunny decks, beautifully 
decorated ballroom, lounges—and a 
swimming pool, too! All this, including 
transportation, meals, service begins at 
only $145. More fun, more thrift, 
round-trip for as little as $260. Com- 
plete two-week Fall Vacation from 
$279. Weekly sailings between San 
Francisco or Los Angeles and Hawaii. 
See your Travel Agent today. 


a a AS, SAN DIEGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE SMART WAY TO HAWAII 
AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
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The things that happen in what was 
once St. Petersburg, Russia, are of 
direct concern to St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 

When the big companies—Gen- 
eral Electric, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, United Aircraft, Sperry Rand— 
began coming to St. Petersburg in 
early 1956, they ran full-page ads in 
the local papers. In these they listed 
job opportunities and outlined their 
policies and aims. “Among the 
many challenging projects,” reads 
one of these announcements, “‘will 
be the development of inertial 
guidance and digital computer sys- 
tems for intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and for the first man-made 
earth satellite.” 

Though the last part of this pro- 
gram did not turn out precisely as 
planned, the rest is going strong. It 
is this brave new world of electron- 
ics and nucleonics, of inertial guid- 
ance, transistor pulse circuitry and 
magnetic memory that is building 
what the chamber of commerce 
likes to call The New St. Petersburg. 





The magic names of the corpora- 
tions spill breathlessly from the 
boosters’ tongues. Young engineers 
with large families clamor for homes 
in Azaleaville and other develop- 
ments. There is a great deal of mys- 
terious shuttling back and forth be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Cape 
Canaveral, sometimes known as 
Missiletown, U.S.A. We are assured 
that the ramps on the curbs down- 
town are not primarily for the use 
of wheel chairs but rather for the 
convenience of young mothers with 
baby carriages, and that the ratio of 
older people in St. Petersburg is 
dropping steadily. 

No doubt this is true. Yet there 
are still a lot of them left, and all 
over the country, as life expectancy 
increases, their numbers are grow- 
ing. Many of them are sinewy and 
spry. Many are afflicted with the 
cussedness of old age. Banded to- 
gether in their beleaguered citadel, 
they will not surrender easily. For 
their battle cry they might well take 
the words of the eighty-year-old ball- 
player who, when someone expressed 
concern at the reckless manner in 
which he slid home, brushed the dust 
off his jaunty uniform and grunted, 
“Huh! Don’t know of a better way 


to die!” THE END 
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Easy lens interchange—You lift out the normal lens—drop in a telephoto or wide-angle 
lens almost instantly—with no fumbling, no tricky matching of mechanical details. 


The KODAK SIGNET 80O: 


an expert’s camera that does everything so easily! 








The American Classic among fine 35mm cameras... 


soon. Learn why we call it the American 
Classic among fine 35mm cameras. 


Many cameras can do all the experts ask— 
as long as the experts are operating them. 
Now Kodak, in the American tradition, 
simplifies fine 35mm photography for expert 
and beginner alike. 


The new Kodak Signet 80 Camera brings 


you all the rich rewards of photography at 
its finest: shooting pictures that others find 
hard to get . . . capturing the best in color 
... in black-and-white ... action . . . close- 
up or distant view ... in good light or bad. 


Try the Signet 80 at your Kodak dealer’s 


Prices: Camera with 50mm //2.8 lens only, 
$129.50; wide-angle lens 35 mm f/3.5, $57.50; 
telephoto lens 90mm //4, $69.50; Multiframe 
Finder, $17.50. Not shown—field case, sports 
finder, microscope adapter and other Signet 
80 photo aids. 





Many dealers offer terms as 
‘ low as 10% down. (Prices are 
list, include Federal Tax, are 
subject to change without 
notice.) 
“oy 
Easy exposurecontrol—Built- Easy framing, focusing— Easy film loading—Youdrop Easy film advance—You get 


in meter reads the light for Finde: 
you. Exposure Value dial 
makes correct exposures easy. 


shows subject natural 
size. Lens-coupled rangefinder 
assures sharp pictures. 


the film in—no threading. 
Quickest, simplest 35mm 
loading ever devised! 


shots in rapid sequence when 
opportunities come fast—with 
quick thumb-flicks, 


See Kodak’s ‘‘The Ed Sullivan Show’’ and ‘‘The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet’ 


TRADEMARK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. eri it | 
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**Fun’s fun” doesn’t hold good 
any more. Now, it’s “‘fun’s 
more fun,” when you enjoy it 
in MASSAGICS. For one 
thing, there’s never a worry 
about the way you look. 
MASSAGIC’S smart styling 
puts you paces ahead of 

the pack. And, for another, 
MASSAGIC’S cushion of soft 
sponge rubber is the promise 
of comfort come true, 
wherever you go, whatever 
you do. See your MASSAGIC 
Dealer, or write us for his 
name. $14.95 and up. 


WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Model 2140-8 
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A WALK 
IN NEW YORK 
Continued from Page 61 


But to me the Gimmies are a 
quite pleasant disease. They rarely 
flare up into the violent neurosis I 
experienced about the leather coat. 
They merely keep me permanently 
slowed down. I drift from shop win- 
dow to shop window, and have 
learned the art of enjoying things 
that I shall never own, of appre- 
ciating other people’s necessities. | 
shall never, | hope, need the services 
of the shopkeeper in Chinatown 
who advertises BLACK Eyes MADE 
TO Look NATURAL, but I am glad 
for the sake of certain of my friends 
who regularly deserve black eyes 
even if they do not acquire them. All 
my youthful socialism is dying away 
in my admiration for Mr. Rocke- 
feller who, after Napoleon, has 
given me the greatest amount of free 
pleasure. I sit in his gardens and 
smell his hyacinths; I look approv- 
ingly up at his tower in which his 
architects have solved the problems 
of the relations between eye and 
severity that were left unsolved in 
the skyscrapers of Lower Manhat- 
tan; I study the outstretched leg of 
the good-looking girl on his ice, and 
take a small tour of Switzerland, 
France and Great Britain in the win- 
dows of his travel agencies, and go 
home feeling sated, “‘as if on honey- 
dew I fed and drank the milk of 
Paradise.” 


New York is a city of the most ex- 
traordinary extremes. Has no one 
noticed that it is the most pious of 
all great cities? One night, or rather 
one morning about one o'clock, | 
picked up a taxi and the driver said 
with resignation, “You caught me 
by accident. I was just coming out 
of Mass.” “Mass at this hour?” I 
said. “Yes,” he said. “I can catch it 
almost any hour of day or night,” 
and then and there, he took me on 
a regular timetable of all the New 
York churches. And that, let me tell 
you, is something that would not 
happen to you in London or Paris. 

Is it because the human thing is 
very lonely and frightened in the 
middle of this vast inhuman com- 
pulsion, and clings to the images 
that are related to man’s inescap- 
able condition? Or is it that a man’s 
religion is associated with his home- 
land? Even in colonial days there 
must have been a terrible feeling of 
homesickness about New York, and 
that, too, represents a real conflict in 
the American character; the pride 
in one’s own achievement battling 





with the conception of some Great 
Good Place where everything was 
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You will love 


Coffee Liqueur from Jamaica 


The exquisite essence of world-famous 
Blue Mountain coffee provides a 

F distinctively refreshing flavor to 
this Jamaican liqueur that’s 
delightful in a variety 

of tempting ways... 


ENJOY IT 


as a cordial or “on the rocks” 
. in coffee or over ice cream 
.and add a gracious note 

“to your dining pleasure! 


For recipe leaflet write: 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC., Dept. H 


655 Madison Avenue, ~ bey 21,N.Y. 
SS 63 PROOF Sole U.S, Agents 











NOW 
DC-6B 
SERVICE 
FROM 
FRANKFURT 
TO ALL 

EAST AFRICA 





NEW GATEWAY TO AFRICA—FRANKFURT! From 
the center of Europe you can now fly overnight to 
leading East African cities on luxurious new 
DC-6B’s of Ethiopian Airlines. An incomparable 
first class and tourist class service. Ethiopia offers 
a unique vacation ex perience. Cool always. Modern 
hotels. THE LAND OF THE QUEEN OF SHEBA 
IS ADVENTURE LAND! 


CALTERE APC: O71 2 


ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 


SS ME WONDERLAND ROUTE 


See one of our 2500 offices 
in the U. S.—your travel agent 





better. It is part of the incredible 
charm of this city that within a few 
streets one can pass from Canton to 
Milan, from Milan to Warsaw, from 
Warsaw to New Orleans. My first 
impression of Switzerland was that 
Europe should be handed over to it 
as a going concern. One of my 
strongest impressions of New York 
is that the whole world has been 
handed over to it as a going con- 
cern, and that it goes remarkably 
well. If I had to show a European 
what it is | think America has 
really achieved, I should take him 
for a nice long stroll through the 
Negro quarter and let him see the 
happy faces of the men cleaning 
their cars—cars that he and his like 
can barely dream of—andif that did 
not give him a new outlook on inter- 
national politics nothing would. 

Yet it seems only to palliate the 
underlying nostalgia and loneliness. 
Where on earth do all the homesick 
songs come from if not from New 
York? And not only the Old Ken- 
tucky Homes and the Little Gray 
Homes in the West, but those eternal 
Mammas of the singers in pubs— 
Mother Machree and My Yiddish 
Mamma. Does any crooner ever 
sing about Father Machree? The 
dominance of Mamma in American 
life is much better explained in 
terms of the dream image it really 
represents; the dream of the mother- 
land and the womb. Newcomers like 
myself don’t have it, and tend to be 
cynical about it. The only Irish bar 
on Third Avenue that I frequent is 
run by another Irishman who was 
born and brought up in Ireland and 
who turns a cold eye on anyone who 
even mentions the Old Sod. 

The nostalgia is inevitable, for 
New York is undoubtedly the lone- 
liest city in the world, and in the sub- 
ways and streets and in the drug- 
stores you can study every known 
form of nervous obsession. One 
night, for instance, I was passing by 
the Plaza Hotel when a woman in 
an old-fashioned hat and dress came 
by. | had gone a few yards when I 
heard someone speaking French in 
a shrill voice, and when I looked 
round, there was the same woman in 
the old-fashioned attire, standing at 
the corner of the hotel, speaking into 
a telephone. She was in a state of 
acute excitement, and was appar- 
ently quarreling with some man 
about his neglect of her, and it struck 
me as surprising that she should do 
it there at the street corner with peo- 
ple passing by. Then I got a slight 
feeling of the willies because I re- 
alized that there was no telephone 
and no man, either, and that some- 
thing about that particular corner 
had started off the gramophone rec- 
ord of a scene that had been played 


out many years before, when the clothes 
she wore were still fashionable, per- 
haps in another country, and which 
must now forever repeat itself behind 
the eyes of a somnambulist. Nobody 
but myself stopped to stare at her. The 
people went by, their eyes straight 
ahead, for New Yorkers know how to 
avoid the difficult and unpleasant. When 
I asked my small boy what he noticed 


most about the city he replied that, 
if he and another boy fought in the 
street, no one interfered. In Ireland 
or England, the passers-by would have 
separated them at once. In England 
they would have been compelled to 
shake hands and even—as he wistfully 
added—given sixpence apiece to atone 
for injured pride. But here they could 
fight forever without disturbing anyone. 


For the passers-by, too, are lonely. 
“Sex, sex, sex!’’ a lone woman cries 
as she stalks by me, glancing into a 
bookshop window. “I'd sex the whole 
damn lot of them to Hell if I'd my way.” 
A mancomes toward me, shrinking tim- 
idly against the wall of a broad sidewalk 
and grinning ingratiatingly as he says, 
“Plenty of room! Plenty of room!” 
One evening I even saw a whole 





and triple-rinsed ! 


Sparkle-Clean Washing Action! 
Frigidaire Turbo-Spray Tube 
spins safely between the loading 
racks, soaking every surface with 
thousands of hot wash-and-rinse 
sprays. Even dried-on egg van- 
ishes. Scientifically designed 








—every dish is double-scrubbed 


No Wonder Dishes Sparkie, Spots Disappear! 


racks expose every piece of more 
than 12 place-settings* to full 
contact with water. A special er, 
“Spots-Away” wetting agent is 
automatically injected into the 
final rinse to make everything 
rinse brighter and dry faster. 


- 


Free-standing, under-counter, mobile, and sink combination models in kitchen-matched colors. 


Washes and dries up to 
48% more than other 
comparable models checked 


New Frigidaire Dishwashers load easily, 
~ hold more, do all dishes sparkle-clean! 





Model DW-1UZ 


Loading the new Sheer Look — PLUS Frigidaire Dish- 
washer is literally child’s play. Open the full-width door, 
and spacious racks glide to you to put every dish at 
your fingertips. And talk about capacity! The compact 
Frigidaire Dishwasher holds 12 place-settings* (132 
pieces) plus 15 extra pieces. No other competitive models 


checked held even the 12 place-settings. For illustrated 


facts on 1958 Frigidaire Dishwashers, call your Frigidaire 


dealer or kitchen specialist or write Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


faster 
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Speed Clean-Up Time! 


The perfect team-mate for 
your new dishwasher—quiet- 
Frigidaire Food 
Waste Disposer—now safer 
than ever. Quickly shreds and 
flushes away leftovers of all 
kinds. Ends garbage problems. 





Sheer Look Style Fits Any Decor! 


Like all of America’s most beautiful 
appliance family, Frigidaire Dish- 
washers build-in, blend-in beauti- 
fully. Choose from the complete line 
of Frigidaire Sheer Look kitchen and 
laundry appliances in matched colors 
and finishes for any kitchen decor. 


S8 FRIGIDAIRE DISHWASHERS 


*National Electrical Manufacturers Association Standards, 


FRIGIDAIRE Division, General Motors Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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subway car of people with tics. There ever her private drama was she seemed _case and took out some papers which 
was a man reading a life of Gandhi _ to be saying: “Well, really, dear, if this he began to study carefully, forgetting 


in a way thats 
but watching 
reading. The 


with red-rimmed eyes who must once men got in. One, dressed in blue, was 


howed he wasn’treading, is how you feel about me, then per- that he was wearing dark glasses. Then 
himself being watched haps the best thing is that we should he filled his pipe without looking at it, 
re was a tall woman __ separate.” The door opened and two _ holding it and the pouch stiff by his 
side while he read. It was only when 


have been beautiful, who occasion- normal-looking, but the other, a tall he had filled the pipe that he re- 
ally dipped into herhandbagandlooked handsome Negro, kept his hand stiffly alized he was supposed to be reading 


at a letter, shr 


ugging her shoulders and _ in his right-hand pocket as though he and that he was in a badly lit sub- 


smiling with mock indifference. What- werecarryinga knife. Hehadanattaché way with dark glasses on, and with 
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you heard about the “Happy Marriage” blanket? 
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If you and your husband can’t agree on how many You can solve this problem so easily—as so many 

g I y 
blankets you need for perfect comfort—and he tosses other smart couples have done—with a General 
them off while you shiver with cold— Electric “Happy Marriage” Blanket. 





Just ONE 






oe one 


fluffy-light General Electric Blanket with You choose the warmth you like . . . he chooses his 


Dual Comfort-Selectors is all you need—and you -and G-E’s Sleep-Guard® adjusts automatically to 


each enjoy 


personal comfort. bedroom temperature changes. 





The General Electric blanket is completely washable, Wide choice of colors in new miracle fabric by 
too. Comes with custom-tailored corners for easy Chatham, with 100% nylon bindings. Twin and 


bedmaking. 





Also with regular corners. double sizes. Single and Dual Comfort-Selectors. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


20,000,000 people enjoy the comfort of 


caver" GENERAL QQ) ELECTRIC 


General Electric Company, Automatic Blanket and Fan Department. Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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a great flourish he whipped out a 
pair of reading glasses. | felt as if I 
had walked in on a futurist film. I 
looked at the man who had come in 
with him, the man in blue. Nice, 
nice, normal man, I thought, please 
forgive me if I rest my eyes on you, 
because otherwise I shall be doing 
something peculiar myself. I know 
I shall. I feel it coming on. Suddenly 
the man in blue rapped out a mes- 
sage in Morse on his heel. Then he 
looked at me defiantly and removed 
his hand from his leg. But it was 
only for a moment, for as I looked 
sadly away, trying to see nothing, 
I saw the telltale hand steal out again 
to the heel, the fingers sketching a 
stealthy rat-tat-tat. 


But the real loneliness of New 
York comes out at night. I had seen 
it but failed to read the signs cor- 
rectly one morning when a party of 
commuters was entering the sub- 
way. One man came along with a 
Gladstone bag. He was followed by 
a dog. Just before he reached the 
ticket office he opened the bag and 
laid in onthe ground. The dog, with- 
out waiting for a word or a glance, 
popped in and lay down; the man 
nonchalantly closed the bag and went 
to the ticket office for his token. 

So, just when the daily roar of the 
traffic begins to die down, and the 
lowing of ships and tugs becomes 
more perceptible, there is another 
noise—of dogs scenting perambu- 
lating cats and struggling furiously 
with their leashes. Down every street 
they come, sniffing, staring up at 
their owners, diving indignantly or 
affectionately at other dogs. In the 
shadows, quiet, specialized friend- 
ships are struck up between dog 
lovers who meet night after night 
like policemen on their beats, and 
gradually the city is pervaded by a 
peculiar, pungent, doggy smell. 

It is a strange, nostalgic hour for 
the European in New York. Outside 
the doors of apartment buildings 
superintendents and their assistants 
deposit the most amazing collection 
of furniture: sofas, armchairs, radio 
sets, which indicate that the owners 
are suffering from the Gimmies and 
are replacing things which in Eu- 
rope would become heirlooms. And 
the poor European, measuring the 
big old-fashioned armchair and won- 
dering if he could stagger home with 
it without mishap, and marveling 
at the wealth of this fabulous city 
which can throw such treasures out 
with the rubbish, hears the padding 
of delicate paws behind him; and re- 
alizes that behind all the wealth and 
luxury there is an ache of loneliness 
that nothing can satisfy but these 
useless, helpless, foolish, affectionate 


creatures. THE END 


SILVER FLUTES 


OLD MASTER 
RAMBLER ROSE 


AWAKENING 
KING RICHARD 


FONTANA 


Sterling is for now—and for you 


Spaghetti becomes a Roman Holiday with Towle Sterling 


Towle adds the elegance, the charm that makes informal dining beautiful. In its radiance, the simplest 
supper’s an occasion—for the art of living belongs to every day. Yet for so little, you can have Towle Sterling 
on your table, tonight...and every night. And the more you use it, the lovelier it becomes and the less care it 
needs. For this is solid silver...lovingly crafted at Newburyport, Massachusetts— : 
by the proudest silversmiths in America. The cost? Far less than you would imagine. TOWLE 
A four-piece service for one starts at as little as $23.00, Federal Tax included. & 


Give the informal life a Towle touch of elegance 
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Norrie Paramors ZARAGOZA; 


W- millelal: 
_ 


A daring and dazzling hi-fi instru- 


A uniquely gifted Spanish singer 
ment flight around the world as makes his Western Hemisphere de- 
Paramor's soaring arrangements are but with popular songs from the 
propelled by a skyful of strings and warm earth and warm hearts of his 
woodwinds. T101909 ~homeland. 710162 





MARIMBAS! 

Here are the happiest harmonies and 
rousingest rhythms you've ever 
heard, by the most renowned band 


in the friendly iand the marimba 
comes from! T1017 
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The sprightly and delightfully diver- 
sified melodies and instruments of 
Swiss country dance music could 
melt a glacier! Much of this /and/er- 
musik is mit Jodel. T10161 





Lisbon’s great 


Celeste Rodrigues THE MELODY 





The fabled Rodriguez and other 
after-midnight singers of the haunt- 
ing fado, recorded live at her own 
intimate La Viela, Rua das Taipas, 


Britain's Frank Cordell and his or- 
chestra, in their American debut, 
are brilliantly instrumental in giving 
witty freshness to twelve dancing 
standards. T10180 





14, Lisbon. T10153 





These nostalgic wartime ballads by The irrepressible spirit, sense of 
a gir! (England's Eve Boswell) and mischief and swinging musician- 
an understanding string orchestra ship of Italy's Carosone and play- 
will recall moments of rare tender- mates with a hi-fi dozen of his top 


ness and longing T1014 sellers. 710163 
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A whole wide world 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


By HOWARD GREIG 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


Winter Cruises 


@ HOLIDAY presents below a chronological listing of special winter cruises to 
the Caribbean and South America. Sailings are from New York City except when 
otherwise indicated. The minimum rates listed are for single passage based on 
two occupants to a room. In addition to special cruises, we list separately the 
regular services in operation on a year-round basis. Round-trip passage on any 
of these can be considered a cruise. Because of the great demand for space, 
applications should be made as early as possible. HOLIDAY’s December issue 
will list cruises scheduled for February, March and April. 





Date, Ship, Line Days Ports Minimum 
DECEMBER 
| —STATENDAM 5 Bermuda $145 
Holland-America 
5—JERUSALEM 8 Kingston, Haiti $170 
Zim Lines 
8—STATENDAM 10 Bermuda, St. Thomas, Havana $250 
Holland-America 
12—OCEAN MONARCH 6 Bermuda (Hamilton) $153 
Furness 
14— JERUSALEM 8 Kingston, Haiti $170 
Zim Lines 
19—QUEEN OF BERMUDA 8 Bermuda (Hamilton) $181 
Furness 
19—NIEUW AMSTERDAM 16 St. Thomas, Martinique, Grenada, 
Holland-America La Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, San Blas, 
Havana $495 
20—MAASDAM 12 San Juan, Curacao, La Guaira $275 
Holland-America 
20—sTATENDAM 14 San Juan, St. Thomas, St. Lucia, 
Holland-America Barbados, Curacao, Montego Bay, Haiti $440 
20—GRIPSHOLM 16 Trinidad, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Swedish-American Curagao, Cristobal, Havana $465 
20—HOMERIC 16 St. Thomas, Martinique, Trinidad, 
Home Line Curacao, Kingston, Haiti, Havana $500 
21—STELLA POLARIS 16 From New Orleans: Havana, St. Thomas, 
Clipper Line St. Martin, Ciudad Trujillo, Montego 
Bay, Grand Cayman $390 
22—ITALIA 14 Nassau, Haiti, Kingston, Havana $325 
Home Line 
23—MAURETANIA 12 St. Thomas, Martinique, Grenada, 
Cunard Curacao, Havana $365 
23—JERUSALEM 13 St. Thomas, Martinique, Trinidad, 
Zim Lines Curacao, Haiti $290 
23—OSLOFJORD 17 Haiti, Curacao, Trinidad, Martinique, 
Norwegian-America Antigua, St. Thomas, San Juan $390 
24—OCEAN MONARCH 14 From Port Everglades, Fla.: San Juan, 
Furness St. Vincent, Aruba, Kingston, Haiti, 
Nassau $395 
27—QUEEN OF BERMUDA 8 Bermuda (Hamilton) $181 
Furness 
JANUARY 
5—MAASDAM 13 St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, Haiti $275 
Holland-America 
6—JERUSALEM 10 San Juan, St. Thomas, Kingston, 
Zim Lines Haiti $205 
7—GRIPSHOLM 16 Havana, San Blas, Cristobal, Cartagena, 
Swedish-American Ciudad Trujillo, San Juan, Nassau $450 
7—STELLA POLARIS 16 From New Orleans: Havana, Cap 
Clipper Line Haitien, La Guaira, Curacao, Kingston $390 
7—NIEUW AMSTERDAM 8 Nassau, Havana $215 


Holland-America 
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Date, Ship, Line Days Ports Minimum 
JANUARY (Continued) 
7—HOMERIC 15 Curacao, Cristobal, Kingston, Haiti, 
Home Line Havana $415 
7—ITALIA 12 Haiti, Kingston, Havana $275 
Home Line a 
9—OCEAN MONARCH 13 From Port Everglades, Fla.: St. Thomas, 
Furness Antigua, Martinique, Barbados, 
Trinidad, St. Vincent, Ciudad Trujillo $365 
-® . c 
14—EMPRESS OF ENGLAND 14 San Juan, La Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, The u ickest Ua lj - lather 
Canadian Pacific Havana $350 ’ 
14—OSLOFJORD 26 Haiti, Kingston, Cristobal, San Blas, a 
Norwegian-America Curacao, La Guaira, Trinidad, Grenada, 
Barbados, Martinique, Antigua, ; 
St. Thomas, San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda $600 3 
17—JERUSALEM 9 Kingston, Haiti, Nassau $195 ¢ 4 ¥ an ; 
Zim Lines Fe : | est 4 
_ ; 
17—NIEUW AMSTERDAM 14 St. Thomas, St. Lucia, Barbados, Sede So 
Holland-America Grenada, La Guaira, Curacao, Haiti $420 
21—ITALIA 14 Nassau, Haiti, Kingston, Havana $325 
Home Line 
22—MAASDAM 15 From Norfolk: Curacao, Cristobal, 
Holland-America Havana, Nassau $350 
23—OCEAN MONARCH 13 From Port Everglades, Fla.: San Juan, 
Furness La Guaira, Aruba, Cristobal, Kingston, 
Nassau $365 
23—HOMERIC 13 St. Thomas, Curacao, Kingston, Haiti, 
Home Line Havana $385 
24—STELLA POLARIS 22 From New Orleans: Havana, Ciudad 
Clipper Line Trujillo, St. Martin, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, La Guaira, 
Curacao, Kingston $650 
30—FMPRESS OF ENGLAND 19 St. Thomas, Martinique, Barbados, 
Canadian- Pacific La Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, 
Kingston, Haiti, Havana $475 
31—JERUSALEM 13 San Juan, St. Thomas, Martinique, 
Zim Lines Trinidad, Curacao, Haiti $295 
31—HANSEATIC 10 Haiti, Kingston, Havana $265 


Hamburg-Atlantic 


Regular Service 


Alcoa Line—Wecekly Caribbean service from New Orleans on 16-day cruises. 
Minimum $495, except from Dec. 20-April 11 when minimum is $545. Ports 
include Ciudad Trujillo, La Guaira, Trinidad, Curacao, Kingston, return to 
Mobile. 


Argentine State—43-day cruises to east coast South America, Trinidad, La 
Guaira—Nov. 21, Dec. 19, Jan. 9, Feb. 6, Feb. 27, Mar. 13, Apr. 17. Minimum 
$1080. 





Deita Line—Regular 41-day cruise service from New Orleans to St. Thomas, 
east coast South America, Curacgao—Nov. 6—April 16, approximately twice a 
month. Minimum $900, except April 2 and 16 when minimum is $810. 


SMOOTH SHAVE 


Grace Line—Regular 12-day cruises leaving every Friday on “Santa” cruise 
ships to Curacao, La Guaira, Kingston, Nassau, Port Everglades (Fla). Mini- 
mum $435-$545 depending on ship and season. Also 18-day casual cruises to 
Aruba, Maracaibo, Barranquilla, Cartagena, Kingston, Jacksonville, Baltimore, 
leaving every Friday. Minimum $495, Nov. 7—Dec. 10; Dec. 11—April 10, mini- 
mum $545. 


Guaranteed—The finest shave you ever had! 





Two kinds of instant, luxury-lather: rich, velvety Regular or 


new Mentholated, with cool, stimulating freshness! 

; : ta ist i I h, | 
Incres Nassau Line—Regular 7-day cruise service from New York to Nassau, S ene and firm throughout vo anne 
minimum $170. Three 10-day cruises to Nassau and Havana, minimum $250. 
Two 9-day cruises to Nassau and Havana, minimum $225. Dec. 19 through 
April 24. 


Lubricates your skin! Won't dry out! 


Softens your beard—ends razor-drag! 


Moore-McCormack—Regular 31-day cruise service approximately every two Gives you the quickest, most comfortable shave ever! 
weeks to east coast South America, Barbados, Trinidad. Minimum $1110, ex- 


cept on Jan. 16 and 30 and Feb. 20th when minimum is $1350. Regular or Mentholated, 1.00 each (with self-regulating, leakproof cap) 


SH ULTON 


Panama Line— 14-day cruise service every 7 to 11 dayscalling at Haiti, Cristobal, 
Nov. 4—Dec. 15, minimum $315. Dec. 16—April 27, minimum $342. 
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RUSSIA’S CLASSY 
COMMUNISTS 


Continued from Page 85 


There were several different sorts of 
jam and preserves, cake and short- 
bread, black bread, white bread, raisin 
bread and toast. Everything was served 


on old china in lovely curly shapes and 


the meal. There was ham and sausage 
and pressed black caviar, which many 
Russians prefer to the more familiar 
variety. It comes in a solid black lump 
like a brick of tar, and is delicious. 


whenever I could 
matches.” 


decorated with gold and flowers. “A 
Harlequin service,” Mrs. Kalma said. 
“I have collected this china by pieces 
find it. 


Nothing 





e) 


A 


LAN\ | N ... the best perfume Paris has 
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to offer 


“It’s a feast,” I said. 

“Black bread and sausage,”’ Mrs. 
Kalma said, laughing. “‘For these a 
Russian is always homesick. Please 
try some jam—it comes from our 
country estate.” 

When I had been in Russia longer 
I learned that a “country estate” 
is not quite so bizarre a possession 
as it sounded that afternoon with 
Mrs. Kalma. The top artists, writers, 
ballerinas, musicians, actors, direc- 
tors, scientists—and of course the 
leading politicians—acquire dachas 
(country houses) when they have 
reached a certain eminence in their 
field. The way it works is one of 
those curious Russian compromises 
between privilege and the system. 
When you have enough money to 
build a country house, you apply to 
the proper government authority 
for a land grant. Aside from a few 
nominal fees, you pay only for the 
building of the house, nothing for 
the land. The design, to some extent, 
is up to you, but your house cannot 
be “ostentatious.”” To ensure that 
you do not violate the Soviet stand- 
ards of suitability, your design must 
be approved by the council of the 
nearest village. 

After that, you’re on your own, 
and recently, because of the diffi- 
culties of getting labor, and the in- 
tractability of the laborers when 
you get them, a do-it-yourself fervor 
has gripped the Russian Privileged. 
One of the directors of a movie 
company called Mosfilm is building 
his own dacha. He lives in Moscow 
and on weekends he and his family, 
and any assistants he can recruit, 
work on his country house. 

Some of the élite prefer a kind of 
ex-urban life. A particularly fashion- 
able district near Moscow is called 
Vnukovo Suburb. Andrei Gromyko, 
Russia’s foreign minister, lives here. 
The rest are mostly theater people 
and directors. Next to Gromyko 
lives Alessandrov, one of Russia’s 
most famous movie directors. His 
house is a white Spanish-style villa 
with a large hall and a couple of re- 
ception rooms downstairs, and two 
or three bedrooms upstairs. He has, 
besides, a big garden with an or- 
chard, so his weekends, within reach 
of the city, can still provide a coun- 
try air. 

Other members of this group pre- 
fer to live entirely in town, and in 
that case even they have to be con- 
tent with relatively cramped quar- 
ters. One of the top script writers in 
Moscow, Mrs. Smirnova, has a 
“luxurious” flat in one of the best 
buildings—three rooms, with a 
large kitchen-dining room. She 
shares it with her two daughters. 

Oddly enough, the movie stars 
come in for fewer of the privileges 
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than the directors, writers and stage 
actors. They have to be well estab- 
lished over a number of years be- 
fore they can claim the advantages of 
the gilded life. A movie actor is not 
a proper “creative artist’’ and thus 
not entitled to good living. Oleg 
Strizhanov, a very handsome and 
successful young movie hero, one 
of the most sought-after personali- 
ties in Russian films, had no apart- 
ment of his own while we were there. 
Eventually he will get at least a 
room or two, possibly in one of the 
state “dwelling houses” for artists 
near the airport, where a married 
couple is entitled to two rooms, 
and three if they have children. 
Other, less famous apartment hunt- 
ers wait for years. 

Once a Russian friend of ours in- 
vited us to her apartment for dinner. 
This in itself was unusual, and when 
we arrived we saw why. She was a 
middle-aged widow with a respon- 
sible, though not exalted, position 
in the Ministry of Culture. With her 
teen-age daughter she shared one 
room of what once had been a large 
apartment. Her son occupied a slice 
of another room, partitioned off 
from a larger one. Three other 
families lived in the same apart- 
ment, and all shared the kitchen and 
bath. The evening we went there she 
had invited all the other families to 
dinner, not because they were par- 
ticularly good friends but simply 
because there was much cooking to 
be done. “This way we save un- 
pleasantness in the kitchen.” 

In contrast with the usual setup, 
Mrs. Kalma’s apartment looked 
particularly spacious. In addition to 
the rooms I had seen, there must 
have been at least two bedrooms; 
her maid worked full time and lived 
in. “She prefers it, and it is more 
convenient for me. Here she has a 
room, and we provide food.” 

I couldn’t help contrasting this 
pleasant arrangement with the serv- 
ant problems that plague members 
of the foreign diplomatic corps. 
Their servants work a strict eight- 
hour day, with Sundays off, and 
make it clear that they are doing 
you a favor if they stay overtime 
even though they are paid for it. 
Some of them—waiters, official 
chauffeurs and the like—work six- 
teen hours a day and get alternate 
days off. Servants of any sort are dif- 
ficult to find, even for the Russians— 
one constantly sees cards in restau- 
rant windows saying, ““Needed: two 
waitresses’”’—or cooks. 

Mrs. Kalma’s maid was an ad-. 
mitted extravagance: “I pay her two 
hundred rubles a month—and, of 
course, presents at New Year and 
May Day and such occasions.’ The 

Continued on Page 108 
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Continued from Page 106 

diplomats, who have to get their serv- 
ants from the official domestic-employ- 
ment agency, pay anywhere from 900 to 
1200 rubles a month. 

When we had finished our tea, Mrs. 
Kalma called the maid to set out small 
antique Chinese cups of embossed sil- 
ver and a cut-crystal decanter of dark- 
réd wine. Again she said, “‘Please try 


this wine, it is made from cherries of 
our estate.” It was sweet and strong, 
and very good, and in the glow of the 
cherry wine and the sunlight that had 
turned golden as the afternoon faded, 
I said, “What a lovely life you seem to 
have—so different from most of what 
I’ve seen.” 

She nodded seriously. ““Yes, we are 
fortunate, my husband and I. He is the 


manager of a factory, so he also earns 
good money. We can spend it all on 
ourselves. We have no responsibilities— 
no children, even from my first hus- 
band I had no children. . . .” Later, 
when I met more members of the Privi- 
leged, I learned that almost all of them 
had been married twice, and many 
several times. That afternoon with 
Anna Kalma, however, it was a bit 





In“‘Paradise,” as Martell’s collection of old brandies 
is called, Michel Martell discovers a 
demijohn from his great-grandfather’s day. 





This treasure-house of old brandies is a kind of 
insurance. By sampling a brandy of say, 1858, M. Martell can be sure that his brandy of 1958 possesses 
the same characteristics. % These are characteristics of bouquet and flavor that the Martell family has 
carefully guarded since the reign of Louis XV. * Established 1715... most treasured Cognac in 
France ...most popular in the world. 


3 STAR 84 PROOF, IMPORTED FROM COGNAC, FRANCE. SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVE, BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N.Y.C. 
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of a shock to hear her produce that 
sturdy Hollywood cliché, “*My first 
husband and J are still good friends. 
He comes to visit me often.” 

Divorce—among the élite, at 
least—is not a complicated matter 
if both sides agree. It was explained 
to me once by a young Russian 
friend, a writer who was very un- 
happy with his wife and in love with 
a rather successful actress. “‘Di- 
vorce is easy,” he said, “but not for 
some sordid reason like money.” 
You must present your case on some 
such grounds as “bad character” or 
cruelty or adultery. The divorce 
court will then ask you to wait a few 
months, and if at the end of that 
time there has been no reconcilia- 
tion, your divorce is granted. The 
man is responsible for the support of 
the children, but not of the wife. 
“What happens,” I asked, “if you 
want to divorce your wife but she is 
still in love with you?” 

“Ah, that is my problem,” my 
friend said sadly. “It is not enough 
reason just to be in love with some- 
one else. If only my wife were a 
frivolous person!” 

Mrs. Kalma’s divorce, however, 
was apparently quite amicable. I 
thought it was probably lucky she 
had no children; for the sons and 
daughters of the élite seem to pre- 
sent the severest juvenile headache 
both to their parents and the state. 
They, so one reads in the press, are 
the pampered, irresponsible youth 
who have wild parties, drink too 
much, collect black-market record- 
ings of foreign jazz, drive their 
parents’ cars recklessly, set them- 
selves apart from the hard-working 
youth of less privileged groups, slack 
at their college work or pay to have 
it done for them, and generally for- 
get the primary duty of every Soviet 
citizen—service to the state. 

I never met any of them, but oc- 
casionally I saw a few in restaurants 
or hotels. I recognized them by the 
superior quality of their clothes, 
by the fact that they danced a bit 
more closely than most, ordered 
food and drink more lavishly, flirted 
more freely, and certainly got better 
service from the waiters; but their 
behavior, in my opinion, was hardly 
outrageous. 

However, I was told that you 
couldn’t judge them by these public 
appearances. For the most part 
their entertaining is done at home— 
they are, after all, among the few 
who can entertain at home—and 
most of their activities are not on 
view to the foreigner. Even after 
these youngsters grow up a little, 
they will continue to present, if not 
a problem, at least a new element 
in Soviet society—they will be the 

Continued on Page 112 
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confortable Roomy, 4-door comfort and a really big luggage compartment (7 cubic feet!). Amazing 


amount of head room, foot room, kids room. 


manoeuvrable  All-weather, all-country roadability. Only 155 inches of car to park and maneuver. Rear 


engine; easy conventional American shift. 


formidable A pleasure to own and drive any way you look at it. Trim, elegant, Parisian styling; a 


whole palette of body colors to choose from with contrasting vinyl-and-fabric upholstery. 


budget-able Only $1645 Port of Entry, N. Y. including these delightful economies: up to 40 mpg; a 


very high resale value; and over 500 coast-to-coast Service and Parts HQ. Fun from the 


word allez! See and try your Dauphine, today. 


RENAULD Souphine® 


MADE IN FRANCE. FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE: RENAULT, INC., 4256 PARK AVENUE, N. Y.22,N.Y 





— tres agréable (miiiegintus opin) 


“Good morning, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


tS diag ‘ 


SS EOr ER American 





welcome aboard the 


“Good morning, ladies and 
Yo:20 gentlemen, this is the Captain 
AMN, speaking. On behalf of the flight 
crew-and myself, I would like to 
welcome you aboard Pan Am’s Jet Clipper 
America. 


Our flight this morning will take us 
nonstop to London Airport. 


Our flight plan calls for an arrival time 
fifteen minutes ahead of schedule as we will 
be benefiting from a substantial tail wind, 
courtesy of the jet stream. This means 
that for much of our flight our ground 
speed is expected to be 620 miles per hour. 


We will fly at an altitude of 31,000 feet and 
will arrive at London Airport at 9:20 p.m. 


London time. That is, 6 hours from now— 
or 6 hours and 20 minutes from our take-off. 


Now a word about the Jet Clipper America 
in which we are flying—it’s a Boeing 707. 


The Boeing 707 has been flown and tested 
on international air routes for over 4 years. 
Each of the four pure jet engines that you see 
under the wings can provide up to 13,000 
pounds of thrust. The absence of pistons and 
propellers accounts for the quiet and the 
lack of vibration you are now enjoying. 


From time to time during our flight today, 
I will speak to you again pointing out items 
of interest. For example, out the port window 
—your left side—you can take a parting 
look at the New England coast line. 
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new Pan Am 


In a few minutes, flight attendants will 
pass down the aisle serving you luncheon 
and refreshments. 


This is the Captain 
2:00 We are at cruising altitude, 
‘ae 31,000 feet. Our ground speed is 

620 miles per hour as we have 
just entered the jet stream. For the next hour 
and a half we will continue to get an assist 
from this natural air current. We use the jet 
stream whenever we can to add to our 
ground speed. Now—if you'll look out of 
your window you will notice how intensely 
blue the sky is. That’s because we’re almost 
in the stratosphere. It’s a bit chilly out 
there—some 60 degrees below zero! 





this is the Captain speaking... 





This Fall, Pan Am’s Jet Clippers* will fly you from the U.S.A. to London 
in 6% hours, to Paris in 7 hours...at speeds up to 600 miles per hour. 


Jet Clipper America.” 


This is the Captain 
3:30 ladies and gentlemen, I’ve just 
RM. been talking with Flight Control at 
London Airport. The temperature 
is a balmy 64 degrees and there’s a light 
breeze—perfect English fall weather for 
walking, golfing, or shopping. A half hour 
from now we will be ready to make our 
descent, putting us down at 9:20 London 
time. If you have not already changed your 
watches, I suggest you do so. It is now 
exactly 8:30 London time. 


By the way, ladies and gentlemen, there’s a 
lot to see and do in London at night. And one 
of the most interesting is a walk along the 
Thames Embankment with an excellent view 
of the Houses of Parliament and Big Ben. 
With tonight’s full moon you won’t want to 
miss it. 


This is the Captain 
4:00 Weare still flying at our cruising 
PM altitude of 31,000 feet—almost six 
miles up. You can look outside 


Pan American, worlds most experienced airline, 


and see beneath you the lights of Ireland. 
In a few minutes from now we will have 
crossed the Irish Sea and will be over the 
ancient port city of Bristol, on the mouth 
of the Avon. I will not be speaking to you 
again as we will soon be in our landing 
pattern over London Airport. It was a 
pleasure having you aboard our new Jet 
Clipper America. We are looking forward 
to having you with us again on your return 
flight. Thank you.” 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


carries almost as many people to Europe as the next 2 airlines combined 
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Continued from Page 108 but they were driving up to a favorite 
lake of his with a couple of friends for 
a weekend of shooting. When the maid Vaguely at the back of my mind was 
opened the hall closet to get my coat, the conventional picture of the bare, 
I caught a glimpse of several pairs of drafty, untidy artist’s studio which, 
skis neatly stacked against the back wall. considering the living conditions in 
By chance it was only a few days be- Moscow, might, I thought, for once 
fore | had another opportunity to meet turn out to be accurate. However, we 
a member of the Privileged. A Russian- went to one of the most fashionable 
speaking friend of mine invited me to sections of Moscow, a plaza off 
heart of town. In the center of the 

plaza was a well-kept garden and 

in the garden a statue of Prince 

Dolgoruki, the founder of Moscow. 

\ building that looked a little like one 

\ of the older apartment buildings on 

\ | upper Park Avenue in Manhattan. 

This time there was not only an 

The door of the studio was opened 

by a heavy blonde, a black crepe 

dress over her tightly corseted figure, 

who introduced herself as the ar- 

was impressed by her two large 

diamond rings. 
The studio was large and airy, 
with huge windows, but pleasantly 


wide, tree-lined Gorki Street in the 
. 
\ We went into a large gray stone 
elevator but a uniformed operator. 
tist’s wife. When we shook hands I 
warm and comfortably furnished. 


go with him to the studio of one of 


first group, since the revolution, with a the most successful Soviet painters. 


possibility of inheriting money. 

But this aspect of privileged living 
was not one that I discussed with Mrs. 
Kalma that afternoon. By the time | 
left it was already dark, and we had 
made a date with her and her husband 
to dine with us at our hotel. At first I 
had suggested the following weekend, 





does the Royal Victoria 
give you that no other hotel 
insunny Nassau offers? The 
answer is atmosphere—very 





special, truly Bahamian, 
completely different! Nat- 
urally, this world-famed 
hotel provides other delight- 
ful features too — modern 
accommodations, excellent 
cuisine, outdoor dining and 
dancing, garden-surrounded 
private pool, beach privi- 
leges, etc. 
See your travel agent, or write 
for colour brochure 


The world-famed 


ROYAL VICTORIA 
HOTEL 


Canvases were neatly stacked on 
shelves specially built for them. Our 
host was a big red-faced man with 
a shock of gray hair. He wore tweeds 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS 
Frank A. McHugh, Managing Director 
U.S. Offices: Utell International 
New York, Chicago, Miami, 

Boston, Toronto 


and suéde shoes, and stood with his 
back to an enormous picture on an 
easel that he had evidently been 
inspecting when he heard us come 
in. Immediately after the introduc- 
tions, he turned back to it. “This,” 
he said, “‘will be my offering to the * 
fortieth anniversary of the revolu- 
tion. I must finish it before Novem- 
ber.”’ It showed a figure of Lenin, 
smiling benignly and surrounded by | Wherever you go, 
a group of animated people. Beyond carry 
them were more people, as though | PHILLIPS’ TABLETS 
a large crowd were just breaking up, se 
and in the background were the 
towers and walls of the Kremlin. 
The picture was called Happy Day, 
and, so we were told, was intended 
to show Lenin after his speech in 
Red Square “when all the people 
were pleased to talk to him.” I 
thought it a remarkably dull picture. 
But as more and more of the can- 
vases were produced for our inspec- 
tion I soon lost all interest in the 
quality of the art. I became ab- 
sorbed in the evidences of perhaps 
the most desirable advantage that 
the Privileged have over the rest of 
the Russian people—the possibility 
of travel. There were sketches of 
Paris, landscapes from Italy, por- 
traits and studies from the Middle 


East and from various places in . 
asia PHILLIPS 
When we moved across the studio 















ABOARD THE ITALIAN LINE'S CRISTOFORO COLOMBO 


“Che Bella, the NIKON SP! 
A look through the finder, Signore?” 






7, 4K OF Mite, 
FO TALLETS. Jo : 


CAST RELIES Sty 
POT Snag WOKE OW MMT BURY 


Wherever you go, the Nikon SP is recognized at a glance. The distinctive 
sweep of its viewfinder window symbolizes the SP’s modern design—a rare 
blend of precision, features and handling ease. Your first exhilarating experi- 
ence with a Nikon promises a new ease, a new confidence in making pictures. 
Another reason for the remarkable following enjoyed by Nikon is the Nikkor 
Lenses—probably the most lionized optics in all the world. Each lens is graced 
with speed that lets you take pictures anytime, so long as there is light enough 
to see by; definition that ferrets out and records every detail, sharp and clear; 
and color-correction that produces the most vivid natural-color slides you've 
ever seen burst onto a viewing screen. 
See Nikon for yourself—the distinguished Nikon SP with built-in Universal 
Viewfinder System—the Nikon S-3 with Trifocal Viewfinder. 
You'll find yourself creating the kind of pictures you've 
seen and admired—only this time they will be yours. 
At your Nikon dealer or write: 
£2. Nikon Incorporated, Dept. HM-11, 
Ss) 95] Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, 

heartburn or other symptoms of acid 1 
indigestion are liable to ¢ause distress. 

So for on-the-spot relief carry delight- 

fully flavored Phillips’ Tablets with you. 

Phillips’ Tablets will make you feel af 
better—almost instantly—because they 

contain one of the world’s fastest ant- 

acids. Pack several pocket-size tins—as 

well as a bottle of 75 or 200 tablets— 

in your suitcase! 








to the long table against the wall, 


Nikon cameras are priced from $309.50 to $564.50 and higher. generously set with china and glasses, 
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I was no longer surprised to be 
offered the best Russian wines from 
Georgia and all kinds of local deli- 
cacies, but I hadn’t expected to be 
served French cognac. Our host 
poured it with gusto, explaining, “I 
acquired a taste for this in Paris— 
a taste that has never left me.’ Ap- 
parently it is possible to get im- 
ported things in Russia—if you 
know the right channels. In shops, 
restaurants, markets, you never even 
see something imported. Everything 
from cars to hairpins is Russian 
made. In fact, when any foreign car 
(always belonging to a diplomat or 
a tourist) is parked anywhere in 
Moscow, it is instantly surrounded 
by a fascinated, wondering crowd. 

Conversation over the cognac 
was almost entirely about Soviet art. 
I learned, gradually, in the course of 
several encounters with members of 
the elite, that they are relentless shop 
talkers. A movie director will spend 
an hour telling you the exact se- 
quence of shots in a particular film 
he has made. An actor will describe 
in detail the way he built up his con- 
ception of a character. And these 
conversations never seemed to be 
interspersed with news, or gossip, 
anecdotes or a casual exchange of 
opinion. Possibly this was only their 
manner to foreigners, and a cau- 
tious adherence to “‘safe’’ subjects, 
but it struck me as odd, because 
among the other Russians we met, 
the unimportant ones, the subjects 
of conversation were quite normally 
varied—jazz, food, clothes, children, 
jobs, money, anything except poli- 
tics, which we discussed only on very 
rare occasions. Those others asked 
countless questions about life in the 
Western world. The elite talked only 
about Russia and their work, and 
sometimes about a trip to one of the 
“friendly” countries. 

That day at the studio I listened 
to the unavoidable lecture on Soviet 
painting and wondered in silence 
whether my host ever worried about 
being able to keep in line with the 
dictates of the All-Union Congress 
of Soviet Artists. In a recent meet- 
ing, they had condemned “natural- 
ism” and “‘photographism,”’ and at 
the same time had warned artists 
to keep away from “purposeless 
experiments of a formalistic nature.” 
A nervous business, being a leading 
Soviet artist. When my host asked 
my opinion of Soviet art, I replied 
I found it very realistic. He beamed. 
“Yes, yes! There is only one stand- 
ard. If the people do not understand 
a picture, it cannot be art.” 

Looking around the comfortable 
room, the upholstered furniture, the 
fringed lamp shades, the loaded 
table, I wondered whether the glar- 
ing contrasts with other Russian 


rooms didn’t occur to my host and host- 
ess, the sad irony of the fact that the 
“‘people’s” art was increasingly in the 
hands of individuals who were entrench- 
ing themselves more firmly every day in 
a thoroughly bourgeois way of life. 

I turned to my hostess, and in order 
to change the subject asked if she, too, 
was an artist. She smiled and said, 
“Oh, no. I just help my husband.” 


Another item of Privilege, I thought. 
Almost every woman in the Soviet 
Union works at a job until she is old 
enough to retire. But the elite, appar- 
ently, can have a wife who is simply a 
wife. 

Our hostess continued modestly, 
**My husband has done a very fine por- 
trait of me—in our garden in the coun- 
try. Would you like to see it?” 


We all got up from the table and 
were shown into another room. Here 
the walls were covered with rows of 
framed canvases, and to my astonish- 
ment many of them were nudes—I had 
never seen one in any exhibition of 
Soviet painting. Our hostess said, al- 
most apologetically, “I, too, am some- 
times surprised when I come into this 
room. In Stalinist days we were not 
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What makes one Bourbon a collector’s 
item? A depth of flavor and rich 
bouquet that are unique. Unique, 
because today all the slow, costly 
methods employing the original art 
and lore of the master Bourbon 
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every guest’s good taste with Bonded 
Old Fitzgerald, memorable at six 
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permitted to hang them. Sometimes 
| forget these are different times.” 






































fun greet you every day in winter- 


rides ... the fun is endless. After 


Beyond this room was a kind of 
study, with a roll-top desk under the 
window, a couch, bookshelves and 
a big idealized portrait of the artist’s 
wife. ““What a nice roomy apart- 
ment you have,” I remarked. 

“This isn’t our apartment,” she 
said. “This is just my husband’s 
Snow, sun and studio.” 

Later that week Mrs. Kalma 
telephoned me to say that our din- 
ner date had to be postponed. She 

did not kee articularl ood 
eNeTEN, GRY apawnoe mine, health, and a dot sid taleoed 

dance and rest in comfort in ; 

Switzerland’s wonderful hotels. her to stay eg bed. When I — 
For the perfect winter holiday, miserated with her, she quickly 
come to Switzerland—this year! interrupted, “No, no. Please do not 
concern. The Writers’ Union takes 
care of all this.” Judging from the 
array in her apartment, I decided 
that Mrs. Kalma must be fond of 
flowers, and decided to send her 
some—and then discovered what an 
extravagance those flowers repre- 
sented. I was directed to a shop that 
delivered flowers, one of the few that 
perform this service in Moscow, and 
found that a bunch of chrysan- 
themums cost ninety rubles—nine 
dollars. The delivery service cost an 
extra twenty rubles. 

As I got to know Mrs. Kalma 
better, and as my own circle of ac- 


loving Switzerland. Skiing... 
skating ...toboganning ... sleigh 
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quaintances among the writers in 
Moscow widened, I learned that the 
Writers’ Union does more than 
take care of doctors’ fees and hos- 
pitalization. If, for instance, as one 
of the Privileged in your field, you 
find that your home conditions are 
too crowded to make work pos- 
sible, or that the children get in your 
way or housework takes up too 
much of your time, or you just 
need a change and a different at- 
mosphere, you can apply for a stay 
in one of the Houses of Creation, a 
cross between a hotel and a club. 

A scenario writer who gets 60,000 
to 90,000 rubles ($6000-$9000) for 
a script, and beyond that a bonus 
that can go as high as 150 per cent 
of the original payment, may still 
find it impossible to work at home 
and may need a period of quiet, un- 
complicated life in the country. A 
playwright, who gets 4 per cent of 
the take on every performance of his 
play, may find himself in the same 
fix. In that case, either one of them 
can ask his particular union for ac- 
commodation at one of the Houses 
of Creation, where he can find the 
peace to get his work done. 

There you are given a room to 
yourself, and a bath. Meals are pro- 
vided either in your room if you 
want, or in a public dining room. 


















Winter is wonderful in San Antonio. From dawn ‘til 
dusk your days will be filled with exciting things to see 
and do. There are the wonderful old historic missions, the 
Alamo, “Shrine of Texas Liberty” and Lo Villita, 

_ — “The Little Spanish Town’’. Thrill to the many gigantic 
military bases that surround the city. You'll want to spend 
the entire day in Brackenridge Park with its world 

famous 200, Chinese Sunken Garden and Witte Museum. 
Plan your vacation this winter, come to San Antonio, 
“where the sunshine spends the winter.” 
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The food has the reputation of being 
better than in the cities because it is 
all “country” food—local produce. 
A permanent staff takes care of the 
housework. There are lounges for 
relaxation—in the company of com- 
patible people; the others there will 
certainly be either acquaintances or 
members of the same profession. 
And there is the vast Russian coun- 
tryside in which to take walks, 
think, fish or hunt. The writers’ 
House of Creation near Moscow is, 
according to Mrs. Kalma, “literally 
a palace” converted from one of the 
princely estates of the old days. 
“There is walks in pretty country. 
Walks and quiet and the birch 
woods.” 

I asked her whether she would be 
going to one of the Houses of Crea- 
tion to recuperate from her illness, 
but she said that this time she 
thought a trip abroad would be the 
best thing for her. Even after my 
visit to the artist’s studio, this 
casual acceptance of a right to travel 
sounded strange. Most Russians I 
met had enormous trouble to ar- 
range even a few days in, say, Lenin- 
grad, and even among the Elite, 
the freedom to travel is a recent 
privilege. Now, however, it is 
fashionable to send children abroad 
to boarding schools. Yugoslavia 





and Czechoslovakia, which are sup- 
posed to have particularly good 
schools, are the most favored. 

Of course dancers, scientists and 
politicians travel quite widely for 
foreign performances or confer- 
ences, but travel for pleasure is 
more restricted. Occasionally, at 
diplomatic parties, you hear one or 
another of the Privileged talking 
about a holiday in the Carpathians, 
where the scenery is so beautiful, or 
a trip to Finland, where the clothes 
are so good and, relatively, so cheap. 
Anna Kalma herself had told me 
how much she liked to travel. “In 
Russian we say, ‘It is easy for me to 
get up and leave.’ Anyone suggests, 
and I will get up and go there.” 
This time, if she wanted a trip, 
Italy was the logical place. She had 
been asked by her publisher to write 
a biography of Garibaldi. 

Once I asked whether she had 
ever considered going to America, 
and recalling our first conversation, 
added, “Just to see how people 
live.” 

“It would be interesting,” she 
said, and then directed that shrewd, 
amused look of hers at me, “but I 
am not sure that I am so anxious to 
travel as that much. After all, I 
have a very good life here.” 

THE END 
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Henry vit, Elizabeth 1 and Mary Queen of Scots are buried in this chapel. 


Tread softly past the long, long sleep of kings 


HIS is Henry vil’s chapel in Westminster 

Abbey. These windows have filtered the 

sun of five centuries. Chey have also seen the 
crow ning of tw enty-two kings. 

Three monarchs rest here now. Henry, Mary 
and Elizabeth. Such are their simple names in 
sleep. No titles. No trumpets. The banners hang 
battle-heavy and becalmed. But still the royal 


crown remains—honi soit qui mal y pense. 

When you go to Britain, make yourself this 
promise. Spare time to visit at least one of the 
thirty great cathedrals. 

Their great names thunder! Durham and Ar- 
magh. Or they chime! Lincoln and Canterbury. 
And sometimes they whisper. Winchester, Nor- 
wich, Wells and Salisbury. Take a map and a 


good guide book. Then make your choice. 

Each cathedral transcends the noblest single 
work of art. It is a pinnacle of faith and an act 
of centuries. It is an offering of human hands as 
close to Abraham as it is to Bach. Listen to the 
soaring choirs at evensong. And, if possible, go 
at Christmas. 

You will rejoice that you did. 


For free illustrated literature, see your travel agent or write Box 123, British Travel Association. 


In New York—680 Fifth Avenue; 


In Los Angeles —606 South Hill St.; 


In Chicago—39 South La Salle St.; 


In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, 








THE ANTIC ARTS 


The Unspectacular Hero 


by Frederic Morton 


Henry Fonda’s secret of 
perennial success: the subtle 


celebration of the Average Guy 


@ Almost exactly a quarter of a century 
ago, a tallish youth in a turtle-neck sweater 
gangled into the office of Leonard Sillman, 
then producing the original New Faces. The 
young man had been hotly recommended 
as just the thing for a revue of fledgling 
talents. 

“Well, what’s your act?” Sillman asked. 

“I don’t exactly have an act, sir,”’ the 
youth said. 

“Do you sing?” 

“It’s not my specialty, sir.” 

“Dance?” 

“*No, sir.” 

“What can you do?” 

“Sir,” the young man took a small step 
forward, “‘I can imitate babies between the 
ages of four months and one year and a 
half.” 

Which he proceeded to do: babies that 
clucked, babbled, puled, gurgled, sputtered 
and sobbed. 

“They weren’t very funny babies,”’ Sill- 
man says today. ““They were such sincere 
babies. I could never have used the bit in a 
million years. But I hired the boy.” 

In the years that followed, sincerity cata- 
pulted “the boy” farther than a pair of 
glamour shoulders does many another star. 
Henry Fonda became the cleanest incarna- 
tion of the American prototype. Other en- 
tertainment gods may have the dash of 
Gable, the beauteous manhood of Robert 
Taylor, or Brando’s virtuosity—all rather 
exotic qualities in the apple-pie context of 
America—but exoticism is vulnerable to 
vogue and wrinkles. He will last longest in 
show business (even in the allied industry of 
politics) who can dramatize the average guy 
without touching up his mediocrity on the 
one hand, nor condescending to it on the 


other; who, like Fonda, can honestly con- 
jure the unspectacular hero. 

Gary Cooper, also a renowned plain fel- 
low, uses his height like a stage prop and his 
gnarled speech like a cute cleft in the chin. 
Bogart, another American archetype, was 
the man-in-the-alley rather than in-the- 
street, and walked caparisoned in the tough 
myth. The purest, most classic and pre- 
tense-purged portrait of the chap who’s 
washing his car down the block has been 
achieved by Henry Fonda. 

Of course, he can play highly varnished 
roles like the Broadway director in the 
recent movie Stage Struck. Still Fonda 
never fails to convey the common sweat 
under the tuxedo. Other stars will transport 
their public out of reality. But what the peo- 
ple in the dark receive from Fonda is some- 
thing better than escape: participation. He 
has a faculty for letting them share his 
make-believe in their own workaday skin. 
He performs inside a workaday skin himself. 

It is typical of Fonda’s untheatrical ap- 
proach to the theater that he never enter- 
tained the usual incandescent yearnings for 
it. The son of a well-set-up Omaha printer, 
the offspring of a family with an Italian 
background so remote as to have lost its 
Latin volatility, young Fonda felt mild lean- 
ings toward journalism. But when he re- 
turned home in 1925 after two uncertain 
years at the University of Minnesota, 
Dorothy Brando, a family friend (and at the 
time nursing a child oddly named Marlon), 
suggested he drop around at the Omaha 
Community Playhouse. There the director 
thrust a script at him. 

“I didn’t even understand the typo- 
graphical layout of the dialogue,’ Fonda 
recalls. “I'd never even participated in high- 
school dramatics. But they were hard up for 
a juvenile and offered me a part. I said, 
‘Why not?’ Actually I was too embarrassed 
to get out of it.” 

Having mustered insufficient push to es- 
cape show business, young Fonda haunted 


its periphery for nine years, enacting in real 
life the personality many of his later char- 
acterizations were to make famous: the 
lank shamble-along who gropes and trips, 
but who has a stubbornness inside him that 
knows exactly toward what he is meander- 
ing. And meander he did, from walk-ons in 
Midwestern variety houses to itsy-bit parts 
on Broadway to truck-driverships in sum- 
mer theaters along the East Coast. It meant 
living on high hopes and cold sandwiches, 
the diet that keeps young actors slim. 

In 1928 he joined the University Players, 
then rusticating the Muse at an esthetic 
barn in West Falmouth, Mass. The Players, 
who included Margaret Sullavan, James 
Stewart, Joshua Logan and Kent Smith, 
cultivated a high Ivy League sophistication. 
Fonda appeared among them like a blade 
of Nebraska grass in a riot of hothouse 
flowers. Even thirty years later an ex-Player 
shakes his head in retrospect: 

“Sometimes we had to touch Hank to 
make sure he was real. | mean, we acted 
more actorish off-stage than on. We tried to 
be the ultimate in Thespian worldliness. 
The fact that we were unknown made us 
still more esoteric. But then Hank walked 
in, the rankest cornball ever, and the worst 
was he made no bones about it. Hank told 
anyone who wanted to know that he loved 
ginger beer and knew all the campfire songs. 
We thought it wasn’t decent.” 


Continued on Page 120 
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passion lasted deep into their Holly- 


But the University Players, for all wood days. 


their protesting cigarette holders, found 
Fonda’s 


Apart from his reactionary influence 


ickeyness infectious. They on the social life of the Players, Fonda 
began succumbing to Cokes, and be- had little to show for his five seasons 
fore long they knew the cheers of with them. He did marry and soon di- 
Omaha Central High. The day came vorce Margaret Sullavan. Joshua Logan 
when James Stewart, a Princeton man, became a close friend, but Logan, to- 
was seduced by Fonda into building a day a show-business titan, was des- 
model airplane with him. The common __ tinedto remain anonymouseven longer. 
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“For four years he’d been with the 
University Players!” Sillman ex- 
claims today. “Such a smoothie out- 
fit, and nothing had rubbed off on 
him. I remember New Faces ran into 
summer doldrums and I asked the 
cast to take a salary cut to tide us 
over. The vote had to be unanimous, 
and I was told that the one ballot 
against the cut had been Hank’s. Do 
you know what he did when I asked 
him point-blank? He said, ‘Lenny, I 
voted for the cut.’ And then he 
raised three fingers, a grown man, 
twenty-nine years old, perfectly seri- 
ous, ‘On my Boy Scout honor!” 

The Boy Scout ethic is not notori- 
ous for producing prominence in the 
theater. Fonda, pushing thirty, and 
having become a somewhat vener- 
able young hope, at last resorted to 
what he still believes to be a rather 
slick piece of maneuvering. During a 
stint at the Mt. Kisco, N.Y., summer 
theater Fonda heard that the coming 
week’s name guest star had just 
taken sick. The theater had to find 
an easy-to-produce play as a quick 
substitute. ; 

“I came up with a suggestion,” he 
says. “A comedy I’d done at the 
University Players. One set, only 
five in the cast, but the point was it 
had a part in it for me, an Irish ice- 
man with all the funniest lines. When 
I got big laughs, they gave me a lead 
in Molnar’s Swan, and from there I 
went to Broadway in The Farmer 
Takes a Wife. | was in.” 

The Mt. Kisco iceman was the 
solitary semi-fast one Fonda pulled 
in his career, but despite his par- 
tiality for the stratagem—like a 
father’s for his only child—he had 
been “in” a while before. During a 
typical New Faces sketch, ““Six Man- 
agers in Search of an Actress,” he 
had played Max Gordon, one of the 
six famous producers who sat with 
scrapbooks on their laps in the office 
of an unknown actress. The real 
Max Gordon, seated in a loge, saw 
promise in his counterfeit. When 
Gordon’s The Farmer Takes a Wife 
began to take shape, the producer 
already had Fonda earmarked for 
the Farmer. At the same time 
Leland Hayward, in the early thirties 
a Midas-touched talent prospector, 
had begun running from swimming 
pool to swimming pool in Beverly 
Hills, shrieking Fonda’s name. Not 
long after the leaves turned in 1934, 
Fonda sported a star dressing room 
off Shubert Alley as well as a $1000- 
a-week contract with the Walter 
Wanger studios in Hollywood. 

Fonda, brambly-mouthed and 
with the stance of a praying mantis, 
reached the top on the sheer merits 
of his acting. They are, above all, 
durable merits. No other leading 

Continued on Page 161 
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THE DAY 
THE WOMEN 


GOT THE VOTE 
Continued from Page 69 


The woman Senator Candler had 
just called ‘tan anarchist,” Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, was planted 
in an armchair in her third-floor sit- 
ting room at the Hermitage. With a 
steady rhythm she wielded a palm- 
leaf fan, for the heat was oppres- 
sive. 

She was a solid woman, with 
a resolute chin and a serene air, just 
now turning into her sixties; the 
heat and the tension of the cam- 
paign had tired her. She had de- 
cided not to stir from her suite, not 
to go to the capitol, not to button- 
hole any legislators. Let the younger 
women do the legwork ; she would sit 
here quietly, conferring with her more 
important lieutenants: Col. Luke 
Lea, publisher of the Nashville 
Tennesseean; Charl Williams, vice- 
chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee; Harriet Taylor 
Upton, vice-chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 

Someone brought her news of the 
vote in the Senate; she nodded. She 
remembered many votes, in many 
states and congresses. Her memory 
reached back over thirty years of 
struggle; back to Washington, to 
the day in 1917 when by one vote 
the House had first passed the suf- 
frage amendment, and spontane- 
ously the women in the galleries had 
begun to sing “Praise God, from 
Whom all blessings flow,” their 
voices lifting in exultation; back to 
the biggest of the suffrage parades, 
in New York in 1915, when men 
watching from a window of the 
Union League Club first laughed 
and jeered, but as the hours passed, 
and still the women poured by past 
their window, the laughter died, un- 
til at length one man said, very 
soberly, “‘Well, boys, it looks as 
though they mean it”; back to the 
first of the suffrage parades, in 
Washington, the day before Wilson 
was inaugurated, when women were 
spat upon, slapped, tripped up, 
pelted with burning cigar stubs, 
seized and mauled by rowdies, 
thrown to the pavement, and cursed 
with every blackguardly epithet; 
back through days of bitter defeat 
and painful victory; back past the 
remembered voices of politicians 
shouting, “I would rather die and 
go to hell than vote for woman 
suffrage,” or “I'd rather see my 
daughter in her coffin than at the 
polls”; back thirty years to the day 
when she first met Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, two 
of the women who had organized 


the first Woman’s Rights Convention, 
in 1848. 

Nor had the struggle begun there, 
‘she knew; for she could quote what 
Abigail Adams wrote to her husband 
John, in 1776: “If particular care and 
attention are not paid to the ladies we 
are determined to foment a rebellion, 
and will not hold ourselves bound to 
obey any laws in which we have no 


voice or representation.” But Abigail 
Adams had died without a voice in any 
law; and so, in 1906, had Susan An- 
thony, saying, on her deathbed, “‘Just 
think of it, | have been striving for over 
sixty years for a little bit of justice no 
bigger than that, and yet I must die 
without obtaining it. It seems so cruel.” 
And now Carrie Chapman Catt sat ina 
hotel room and fanned herself with a 


palm-leaf fan and reflected, /1’s all up 
to the House, now everything is in the 
hands of ninety-nine men. Ninety-nine 
weak vessels who were moved, many 
of them, by the meanest, most spiteful, 
most trivial of considerations. 
Cupidity, certainly: she had learned 
that at least seven legislators had been 
bribed. Prejudice, of the 
copy of the Nashville Banner on her 
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desk there was a report of Represenfative 
Odom’s speech before the House; he 
had a wife, nine daughters and eight 
daughters-in-law, he had boasted, and 
all eighteen women agreed that he should 
attend to politics for the family. “*What’s 
good enough for them,” he had shouted, 


~~ 
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“will have to be good enough for the 
rest of the women!” And irresponsibility : 
above her, on the eighth floor, she could 
hear in the evening the voices lifted in 
cheerfully drunken song; tonight they 
were singing Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing, a song which, because of the im- 


plications in its title, had been adopted 
by the Antis. As if all this were not 
enough, Mrs. Catt had several times de- 
tected men listening at her transom, try- 
ing to overhear the talk in her room; 
men lurked, as well, under her third- 
floor window; her telegrams, she sus- 
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pected, were intercepted; also, 
she was mistrustful of her tele- 
phone. 

Presently, still weary, Mrs. 
Catt went to her bedroom to 
lie down. She sighed, her head 
touched the pillow and at once, 
with a startled gasp, she was 
on her feet again. What was 
that lumpy object under her 
pillow? 

She reached forth a tenta- 
tive hand. As she had feared, 
it was her old enemy—a bottle 
of whisky. Who had done this 
evil thing? Clearly it was a 
Plot, concoctéd by some 
Wretch. D-mn. At any mo- 
ment a raiding party might 
burst in her door, eager to 
catch her reeking with the stuff. 

What to do? She considered 
carefully. Pour it down the 
drain? Flush it down the toilet? 
But wouldn’t the smell linger? 
And besides, there would still 
be the bottle waiting to be dis- 
covered by a raiding party. She 
told herself she must not panic. 
Should she hide it in her suit- 
case? But wasn’t that just what 
her enemies would count on 
her doing? Maybe if she—but 
hark! Someone had just come 
into her sitting room. The 
raiding party! 

But it was only Harriet 
Taylor Upton, her good friend. 
Swiftly Mrs. Catt outlined her 
dilemma. Mrs. Upton knew 
all about it: the whisky had 
been left by a newspaper- 
woman; it was all right; no- 
body need worry, least of all 
Mrs. Catt. 

But the fears of the tor- 
mented chairman of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suf- 
frage Association were not so 
easily allayed. She insisted on 
leaving the hotel and being 
taken for a drive through the 
countryside, and not until Mrs. 
Catt had seen the bottle of 
whisky safely tucked away in- 
side a stone wall covered with 
poison ivy did she fetch a nor- 
mal breath. 

Her behavior was not ex- 
traordinary. Back in Nashville 
tempers were warming. Men 
were letting slip, in unguarded 
moments, what they really 
thought about women, and 
women too were making slips. 
For example: 

In an elevator of the Hermit- 
age, a rumpus was in progress. 
A traveling salesman had an- 
nounced that he would take 
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his hat off only if the ladies 
present were not suffragists. 
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Hawkins County, himself a suf- 
fragist, bristled. Waggling a knobbly 
fist, he closed in. There were areas 
of gallantry, Representative Phillip 
suggested, that the drummer had 
yet to map. The elevator operator 
hastily slid the door of the cage 
open so that the salesman’s blood 
might be spared. 

In the lobby of the Hermitage, at 
the same time, two prominent suf- 
fragists, Mrs. John Kenny, a leading 
Nashville blueblood, and Mrs. Lydia 
Holmes, from Louisiana, stood near 
the desk amicably chatting. Toward 
them moved the Antis’ most terrify- 
ing gorgon, Miss Charlotte Rowe. 
(‘Leave that woman alone,” warned 
the suffragists; “her tongue is like a 
rasp.”’) 

Miss Rowe’s errand was, in fact, 
wholly innocent: she wished only to 
pick up her mail. But as she came 
toward the desk, Mrs. Kenny’s clear 
contralto pierced the lobby. “Let 
us,” she bade Mrs. Holmes, “move 
away from that notorious woman.” 
Miss Rowe hastily summoned an 
attorney and announced that she 
was filing suit for defamation of 
character. 

Militant suffragists picketing an 
Anti conference in the hallway of 
the Hermitage were forcibly ejected. 

Mrs. James Pinckard, the Anti 
president-general with the resound- 
ing title, was informed of suffragist 
rumors accusing her of being a paid 
agent of the Whisky Ring. Forth- 
with she brandished law suits in all 
directions. But she was never able 
to find a target. 

An Anti lobbyist was dismayed 
to find that his own daughter-in-law 
was working for suffrage. He begged 
her to renounce her position pub- 
licly. “It can mean,” he suggested 
slyly, “‘a great deal to you and your 
daughter in the future if this amend- 
ment is defeated.” Whereupon the 
daughter, seventeen years old, re- 
torted: ““Mother and I would rather 
live in poverty all the rest of our 
lives than get money by treachery to 
our sex. We will not desert the suf- 
fragists and we are not proud of the 
work you are doing.” 

But as the special session entered 
its second week, the secret polls 
showed that the count was down 
again: now the suffragists’ margin 
was only one vote: there were fifty 
representatives still standing firm, 
but forty-nine were lost. The pres- 
sure to snatch or hold that one vote 
was fierce. Women were deployed 
in squadrons to keep every doubtful 
legislator under watch during his 
every waking moment; his break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner hours be- 
came crowded, tense occasions; 
women hung on his words, rocked 
with mirth over his feeble witticisms, 


straightened his tie, beamed over his 
appearance, took turns at force-feeding 
him with suffragist propaganda, and 
hustled him about to keep him out of 
the clutches of the opposition. Occa- 
sionally an unlucky legislator was seen 
in the simultaneous grip of a suffragist 
and an Anti, each fastened on a lapel, 
each glaring at the other, each jabber- 
ing away. 


All day Monday, all day Tuesday, 
Seth Walker was able to prolong the 
nightmare and postpone the final vote 
in the House; every delay gave him and 
the Anti lobby more opportunity to 
pick off one or two more wavering 
members. On Tuesday the news came 
that in North Carolina suffrage had 
been rejected, and on the mezzanine of 


the Hermitage the red-rose women 


laughed while below, in the lobby, the 
golden-glow women wept. By Tuesday 
night men wearing red roses were offer- 
ing two-to-one against ratification and 
finding no takers. Seth Walker smiled. 
In an upstairs room Anita Pollitzer 
gloomily went over a poll of the House 
with United States Sen. Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar: the picture before them was 
bleak. At the railroad stations, 
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suffragists maintained a constant 
vigil, watchful for any representa- 
tives who might have taken it in 
mind to go home. Already three of 
the ninety-nine had left on account 
of sickness; two of them had been 
counted as prosuffragist; their de- 
parture meant, if the secret polls 
were to be trusted, that the tally 
stood at 48-48—and a tie vote 
meant defeat. 

Nevertheless,on Wednesday morn- 
ing the capitol was festooned with 
yellow bunting; inside, draped be- 
tween the Corinthian columns of the 
House chamber, were yellow satin 
banners flanked by the purple- 
white-and-gold of the militant 
Woman’s Party; some dauntless suf- 
fragist had lashed a yellow sun- 
flower to the spread eagle mounting 
guard above the Speaker’s chair. 
Suffragists clad in white frocks with 
broad yellow sashes crowded the 
galleries, outnumbering the Antis 
by better than two to one. But as 
the floor began to fill, they saw an 
ominous number of red roses down 
below. Anita Pollitzer wagged her 
head sadly ; she had caught a glimpse 
of red in Harry Burn’s lapel, and 
Harry Burn was, she felt, her re- 
sponsibility; he came from Repub- 
lican McMinn County, in the moun- 
tains to the east; she had talked to 





him in his own house. He was, to be 
sure, only one of fourteen or fifteen 
pledged representatives who had 
defected; but what consolation was 
there in that? In his office nearby, 
Governor Roberts was bringing his 
last possible ounce of pressure to 
bear for ratification. He telephoned 
James Cox and from Ohio the leader 
of the Democratic party spoke 
urgently into the ear of a Gibson 
County Democrat named Banks 
Turner. 

The gavel was pounded at 10:30 
A.M. It was hot in the chamber; 
everywhere fans were being waved. 
On the floor, in flagrant violation 
of the rules, dozens of lobbyists 
whispered, spoke, and shouted doz- 
ens of last-minute appeals into the 
ears of the doubtful. At length the 
sergeant-at-arms was able to clear 
the floor. 

A quick speech from a golden- 
glow statesman (“Set Tennessee 
free!’’), a quick speech from a red- 
rose statesman (““The two sweetest 
words in the English language are 
home and mother’’) and suddenly a 
self-assured Seth Walker was on his 
feet. He had turned the chair over to 
another member so that he might 
lead the floor fight personally. “‘The 
hour has struck,” he cried. “The 
battle has been fought and won, and 
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I move you, Mr. Speaker, that the 
motion to concur in the Senate ac- 
tion go to the table.” 

The motion had been expected, 
but scarcely so quickly. Clearly 
Walker was sure of his hole card. A 
hush fell over the chamber as the 
clerk began to call the roll. On every 
hand—in the galleries, behind the 
barrier, on the floor itseif—pencils 
checked off the names, one by one, 
as the roll was called. 

Everybody was juggling the 
growing totals in his head. There 
had been sixty-two votes pledged for 
suffrage, but that was ten days ago, 
and much whisky had since flowed 
under the bridge. The clerk droned 
out the names. When a suffragist 
legislator had threatened to release 
the names of all those who had 
signed prosuffrage pledges, Char- 
lotte Rowe had been scornful. 
**Silly threats,” she had said. “‘There 
will be no successful political black- 
mail around Nashville.” Now, on 
her tally sheet, Anita Pollitzer 
checked off the names of one man 
after another who had disregarded 
his pledge. 

The calling of the roll was fin- 
ished; the clerk paused and then 
announced: “The Ayes are forty- 
eight, and the Nays are forty-eight, 
and so the motion fails.” 


And now there was great hubbub. 
Walker rushed to the clerk’s desk, 
charging there had been a mistake 
and the vote to table had won, while 
suffragist legislators, thronging the 
aisles, headed for Walker. 

One of them, T. J. Riddick, a 
wealthy Memphis lawyer who had 
campaigned for a vacant seat specif- 
ically to vote for suffrage, had been 
named the proratification floor 
leader after Walker had changed 
his mind. 

Now the two men glared at each 
other, fists clenched, while neutral 
hands restrained them. Walker or- 
dered Riddick back to his seat. “‘l 
have as much right to the aisle as 
you,” shouted Riddick. The Chair 
likewise ordered Riddick to sit down. 
“| demand my rights here,” he 
cried. “‘Let Walker go to—where he 
belongs!”’ 

From behind the barrier men and 
women began to press inside to the 
floor of the chamber. But Walker 
sat down and the commotion sub- 
sided. He took a chair beside Banks 
Turner, the man whose call of 
““Nay” had precipitated the tied 
vote. 

Now the clerk began to call 
the roll again, on the same motion 
to table. As he did so, Walker, with 
his arm over Banks Turner’s shoul- 
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der, whispered urgently into his ear. 
Presently: 
Clerk: “Banks Turner!” 


Silence. 
Clerk: “Banks Turner!” 
Still Banks Turner was silent. He 


heard Walker's earnest entreaty; in his 


mind he heard, as well, the words of 


his party’s elected spokesman. The 
clerk passed him over, went on to the 


next name and completed the roll. 
Now there were forty-eight votes to 
table, and forty-seven against. The 
clerk was on the point of announcing 
the final tally when Turner shook off 
Walker’s arm and rose to his feet. “‘I 
wish,” he said, “to be recorded as 
against the motion to table.” 

The motion to table was lost, but 
what had the suffragists to cheer about? 


Indeed, the same thought had long 
since occurred to Seth Walker: if the 
second, identical roll call proved any- 
thing, it proved that the ninety-six men 
present were standing firm: those who 
had been bought would stay bought, 
those who were once convinced were 
convinced for all time; those who had 
voted aye to table would vote nay on a 
motion to concur in the Senate resolu- 
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tion; and so suffrage would fail. Seth 
Walker put the motion to concur. 

Once again stillness fell over the 
House as the clerk called the names. 
At the seventh name called there 
was a great whispering; the seventh 
man, who had twice voted aye to 
table, had now voted aye to concur. 
The suffragists stared at one an- 
other; they looked again at the 
seventh man, the apple-cheeked 
twenty-four-year-old from the moun- 
tains of Eastern Tennessee, Harry 
Burn. Did he know what he was 
about? But clearly he did, for now 
Anti legislators were angrily talking 
to him even while the remaining 
names were being called. But he 
shook his head, brushing them off, 
and at the same time took the red 
rose from his lapel. If nobody else 
changed his vote... . 

Nobody else did. 

The resolution carried, 49-47, but 
even before the clerk could announce 
the tally Seth Walker was on his 
feet, his face dark with anger. “I 
change my vote from ‘No’ to ‘Yes,’” 
he announced, “and move to re- 
consider.” 

It was a last-ditch, desperate, par- 
liamentary device. It gave Walker 
the chance, any time in the next 
seventy-two hours, to call up the 
motion again for a vote. But no 
man—and surely no woman—pres- 
ent could abide a technicality. They 
waited only for the clerk to call the 
final recorded vote and then let 
loose a roar. It was the roar of an 
emotion dammed up for three gen- 
erations and suddenly let free. The 
women wept and cheered; one 
legislator brought forth a bell, which 
rang throughout the chamber. There 
was no attempt to keep order: the 
clamor was a vast, steady, prolonged, 
living thing. It reached the Hermit- 
age, a few blocks away, and there 
was no mistaking its meaning. Mrs. 
Catt heard it and rejoiced. Surely 
somewhere, she hoped, Susan An- 
thony could hear it too. 

And the reporters surrounded 
Harry Burn. At this turning point of 
American history he proved him- 
self a peerless master of the climactic 
statement. 

His words have been most gravely 
underrated; they deserve to rank 
with those of Ethan Allen, of 
Stephen Decatur, of Oliver Hazard 
Perry as an inspiration for school- 
boys and a lodestar for all Amer- 
icans. He said: 

“I know that a mother’s advice 
is always safest for her boy to follow, 
and my mother wanted me to vote 
for ratification.” 

The following seventy-two hours 
passed without a roll call. And so 
Mom got 26,883,566 women the 


vote. THE END 
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& whisky that by inter- 
national agreement is the 
world’s festive spirit. 
‘tan Canada’s finest and the 
’ favorite of millions, V.0. is ‘ 
brilliant, harmonic and 


superbly polished...with a 
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ee of truly magnificent whisky. 
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PHILCO CREATES WORLDS FIRST 
SEPARATE SCREEN TV SET! 


... pur the picture 











OEL 471010 21-INCH OVERALL DIAGONAL MEASUREMENT SCREEN 


ANNOUNCING THE NEW PHILCO 


“EP hy ae ander. 


Philco builds chassis and sound system into a 
table ... makes picture tube separate and portable! 
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Philco brings you another spectacular advance in the science of tele- 
vision! Now the picture tube is completely freed from the chassis... 
can be placed anywhere in the room . .. even carried to another room! 


This revolutionary new Philco Predicta ‘Tandem was made pos- , 


sible by Philco scientists who developed the new “S-F” (Semi-Flat) 
picture tube. Ordinary tubes would have been far too bulky and 
cumbersome. A flexible 25-ft. cord connects the powerful chassis 
with the big, bright picture tube. 

The set itself, with all its controls and the speaker system, is built 
into an elegant modern end table. Philco’s full, rich sound is right 
at your elbow, always conversation-clear. You can put the picture 
on a wall shelf, where a roomful of people can enjoy it, or place it 
up close to your chair for personal viewing. 

This tomorrow-new television is at your Philco dealer’s now. You 
can own Predicta Tandem in blond wood, as shown, for $339.95, and 
in mahogany finish for only $329.95. 


anywhere ! 
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LANDMARKS OF THE WORLD 


‘Tomb 
of the 


Unknown 


Soldier 


A sentry from the Third Infantry Regiment walks 
a lone vigil before the three Unknown Soldiers. 


Fifth in a series 


on the enduring works of man 


@ On November eleventh, when Veterans Dayiscelebrated, 
a block of Colorado marble set on a hill overlooking the 
Potomac River takes on a special and, to many, a personal 
importance. Under the stone lies the Unknown Soldier of 
World War I, now joined by his namesakes of World War 
II and Korea. Although there are three memorials, the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier stands as the official symbol 
of the more than half-million Americans who perished in 
the three 20th Century wars. 

The best approach to the Tomb is over a symbolic 
highway—the Memorial Bridge spanning the Potomac— 
which unites the Lincoln Memorial with the Custis-Lee 
Mansion, on the pleasant acres of Arlington National 
Cemetery. Here, in April, 1861, Col. Robert E. Lee re- 
signed from the United States Army and went off to fight 
for the Confederacy. From the mansion, over the gently 
rolling landscape, you come upon the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier—a snowy rectangle of marble at the top 
of a flight of steps—set against the backdrop of the Ar- 
lington Memorial Amphitheater. A chain around the 
Tomb plaza keeps visitors at a respectful distance, but you 
can come close enough to inspect the monument. 

On the side of the Tomb facing the Potomac are three 
figures in bas-relief—Peace holding a dove in her left 
hand, Victory extending a palm branch, and Valor clasp- 
ing a sword. On the northern and southern sides the 
marble is relieved by three carved, inverted wreaths. On 
the side facing the Amphitheater is the twelve-word in- 
scription, “Here rests in honored glory an American 
soldier known but to God.” These words, as modest as 
the Tomb itself, are also anonymous; they were selected 
in 1925 by the American Battle Monuments Commission 
from a list of hundreds of suggestions. The date “1917- 
1918” appears on the plaza floor in front of the Tomb. 
Just forward of the Tomb you see the two slabs of match- 
ing marble, level with the plaza floor, beneath which lie 
the crypts of the Unknowns of World War II and Korea. 
They are baldly inscribed : “1941-1945” and “1950-1953.” 

Beyond the Tomb, and still within the chained-off en- 
closure, an enlisted man of the Third Infantry Regiment 
(**The Old Guard”) marches back and forth in constant 
vigil. His blue dress uniform is pressed to perfection; his 
polished boots gleam like new coins. His ritual has been 
undeviating since July 1, 1937, when a perpetual guard 
over the Tomb was established. During his hour-long tour 
of duty, he marches a fast military cadence on a rubber 
mat seventy-seven feet long and three feet wide—twenty- 
seven measured steps in one direction, a halt, face to the 
east for twenty seconds, then a quick march in the op- 
posite direction, halt, face the Tomb for twenty seconds. 
His rifle with fixed bayonet is always on the shoulder 
away from the Tomb, for symbolically he protects it from 
danger. 

The changing of the guard is performed every hour on 
the hour, day and night, with spit-and-polish exactness. 


TRAVEL QUIZ 
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The first balloon 


flight occurred in: 
0 France 0 U.S. 0 England 


Bak in 1783, J. F. Pelatre de 
Rozier made the first balloon as- 
cension in France . . . and people 
have been taking to the skies ever 
since. You'll enjoy air travel—any 
travel—even more when you carry 
The First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks; only 
you can cash them. They’re safe! 


The original Liberty Bell 
was cast in: 
0 U.S. 0 England 0 Italy 


Patriotic Americans consider a visit 
to the Liberty Bell, in Philadelphia, 
a “must.” Ironically, the bell was 
cast in England, in 1752. When you 
make the pilgrimage to see it, carry 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. They’re known 
and accepted everywhere! 


A chervonet is 
money used in: 
0) Rhodesia ©) U.S.S.R. © Liberia 


It’s doubtful that you’d want to, 
but you could exchange your First 
National Bank of Chicago Trav- 
elers Checks for chervonets in the 
U.S.S.R. Checks are $10, $20, $50, 
$100—each denomination a 
different color for instant identifi- 
cation. Ask for them at your bank! 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 








For All Business and 


Vacation Travel 


During the day, the white-gloved corporal of the guard 
asks for silence while the guard is being relieved. In the 
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stillness the ritual words are heard: 
“Halt! Who is there?” and the 
reply: “A relief commander and 
one sentinel.” “Advance, relief 
commander only, to be recognized.” 
Then, following the prescribed move- 
ments, the new guard takes over, to 
walk his proud tour of protection. 
Even after the gates of Arlington 
shut at 5 p.M., the by-the-numbers 
ceremony is followed to the letter. 

The guards—they are all volun- 


teers, carefully selected, and with 


outstanding service records—are 
permitted the comfort of a sentry 
box during inclement weather. Even 
then, however, they are required to 
make one tour every ten minutes. 
At night, the lights of Washington 
are reflected on the Amphitheater 
and ward off the feeling of grave- 
yard spookiness. Besides, as one off- 
duty guard, looking about the cem- 
etery with its neat rows of crosses, 
remarked, ““These people won’t hurt 
you.” 

During the day restrained music 
from the Amphitheater’s carillon of 
English chimes and Flemish bells 
underscores the Arlington atmos- 
phere—dignified but never pomp- 
ously solemn. 

The Unknown Soldier was chosen, 
honored and interred with the su- 
perb pomp only the military can 
stage. On October 23, 1921, the body 
of an unidentified soldier was ex- 
humed from each of four American 
military cemeteries in France— 
Meuse-Argonne, St. Mihiel, Somme 
and Aisne-Marne. The four bodies 
were placed in identical caskets and 
taken to the Aédte/ de ville of the 
village of Chalons-sur-Marne. There, 
the caskets and the shipping cases 
on which they rested were shuffled 
about so skillfully that it was impos- 
sible to guess from which cemetery 
the bodies originated. Then, while a 
French band played a hymn, a war 
hero named Sgt. Edward F. Younger, 
holding a spray of white roses do- 
nated by a Frenchman who had lost 
two sons in the war, slowly circled 
the four caskets. Pausing a moment, 
he dropped the bouquet on one of 
them, saluted smartly, stepped back, 
and a legend was born: America, 
like France and England, which had 
already honored an Unknown Sol- 
dier, now had its own. 

The body arrived in Washington 
on Admiral Dewey’s old flagship, 
the Olympia, and lay in state for 
two days in the rotunda of the Cap- 
itol, resting on the same bier which 
had supported the coffins of Presi- 
dents Lincoln, Garfield and McKin- 
ley. Mrs. Warren Harding, the wife 
of the President, laid across it a 
white ribbon, stitched by her own 
hand. On November 11, President 
Harding led the cortége to Arling- 
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ton; among the chief mourners were 
ex-President Woodrow Wilson, Gen- 
eral Pershing and Marshal Foch. At 
the grave site a dazzling number of 
decorations—you can see them in 
the Trophy Room of the Amphi- 
theater—was awarded the Unknown 
Soldier: the Congressional Medal of 
Honor and the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the Victoria Cross (presented 
for the first time to a non-British 
subject), as well as the highest 
decorations from France, Belgium, 
Italy, Rumania, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. The last dignitary to 
honor the Soldier was Chief Plenty 
Coos, of the Crow Indian Nation. 














Every $1 sends a 22 lb. Food 
Crusade package to the world’s 
hungry thru CARE, New York 16 


After the remains were placed in the 
sarcophagus, the Indian chief, in- 
voking the gods of war and peace, 
removed his colorful war bonnet and 
placed it, along with his coup stick, 
on top of the Tomb among the 
other awards. Eleven years later the 
present sarcophagus was erected at 
a cost of $50,000. 

Nothing so elaborate marked the 
interment, last May, of the new 
Unknown Soldiers. The funeral was 
more a family affair. The new Un- 
knowns, like their predecessor, lay in 
state in the rotunda of the Capitol. 
The ceremonies at Arlington were 
simple and brief, and the single dec- 
oration awarded them—laid on their 
flag-covered caskets by President 
Eisenhower—was the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. These, too, can 
now be seen in the Trophy Room of 
the Amphitheater. Curiously, the 
decision to bury additional Un- 
known Soldiers in Arlington was 
not unanimously applauded. In a 
newspaper poll taken in the spring 
of 1956, shortly before the President 
approved the two additional tombs, 
a wrathful Tennessee housewife de- 
clared, ““There should be one tomb, 
as there is one Bible, one Sermon 
on the Mount, one version of the 
Ten Commandments.” And a re- 
tired Air Force colonel, writing in a 
mass-circulation magazine last 

Continued on Page 132 
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ALCOA SAILS THE 


A church ceremony in Surinam, a festi- 
val in old San Juan, a fishing village in 
Trinidad—the Caribbean is a picture 
book bursting with charming sights. 
And there’s no more wonderful way to 
see them than on one of Alcoa’s many 
cruises. De luxe, air-conditioned passen- 
ger ships sail every Saturday from New 
Orleans on 16-day cruises to six colorful 
ports. New ore carriers with the finest of 
air-conditioned accommodations for 12 


passengers sail regularly on Caribbean 
cruises to Trinidad from Gulf ports. Com- 
fortable 12-passenger freighters sail from 
New York, New Orleans and Mobile on 
10-25 day vagabond cruises to a variety 
of Caribbean ports. For details see your 
travel agent. Or write for literature on 
all three types of cruises to: Cruise Dept., 
Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y., or, 
One Canal Street, New Orleans 12, La. 
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|| GOT A MINUTE? 


Taking time to enjoy a fine Sherry before 
dinner or when friends drop in is one of the joys 
of gracious living. And serving Widmer’s 
CockTAIL SHERRY is as genuine 

J a mark of hospitality as a handshake. 

f No greeting in a glass surpasses Widmer’s... 

> Try it... you'll see! 








Write for Wine Manners and Cookery Booklet 
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spring, sputtered: “If three Un- 
known Soldiers are better than only 
one, would twenty not be much bet- 
ter than three?” 

Three or one, the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier continues to draw 
the curious and the devout. No 
memorable words have been uttered 
before it, perhaps because its mean- 
ing calls for silence rather than 
speech. About 350 wreaths are 
placed before it every year. The 
President sends two—seasonal flow- 
ers on Memorial Day, usually yellow 
chrysanthemums on Veterans Day. 
The Knights Templar, whose annual 
Easter Dawn service honoring the 
Soldier brings an overflow audience 
to the Amphitheater, lays a special 
wreath. 

For distinguished foreign visitors 
the Tomb is a must stop on their 
Washington itinerary; the wreaths 
they lay are provided by their em- 
bassies. Last year Queen Elizabeth, 
Mohammed V of Morocco, Konrad 
Adenauer, President Ngo Dinh Diem 
of Viet Nam and King Saud of 
Arabia took time from their busy 
Washington schedules to pay their 
respects to the Tomb. So did such 
diverse groups as the Organized 
Bible Association, the Tuczynski 
Brothers Concert Committee and 





the Madeira-Memore Association 
of Army Explorers of the Amazon 
River. 


Throughout the 408 rolling acres — 


of Arlington Cemetery are buried 
the dead from every war fought by 
the nation. The crosses and the 
headstones among the oaks and 
sycamores mark the graves of pri- 
vates, generals, heroes—General 
Pershing is buried here, as is Abner 
Doubleday, who invented baseball ; 
William Howard Taft is the only 
former President who rests in Ar- 
lington ; there are memorials to Gen- 
eral Philip Sheridan, to Pierre L’En- 
fant, who laid out the ¢ity of Wash- 
ington, and to sixty-five sailors who 
went down with the battleship 
Maine—they are buried underneath 
the mast of their ship. Under one 
impressive monument are the bodies 
of 2111 “unknowns” who died in 
the battle of Bull Run and along the 
route to the Rappahannock River. 
But it is the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, unceasingly guarded by its 
lone sentry, that is the center of at- 
traction. No one will ever know his 
name, rank, serial number, color, 
creed or condition into which he was 
born. There he lies—anonymous, 
honored, grieved over—on a Vir- 
ginia hill looking toward the heart 


of the nation. THE END 



















Discover Spanish stirrups to hang on 
your wall, sunkissed beaches, snowcapped 
mountains .. . sophisticated vacation 
pleasure in a land alive with business 
opportunity. Daily ... Super 
Constellations, First Class and Tourist, 
on the Oldest Airline in the Americas. 


4 From New York and Miami 
Through Flights NONSTOP 
between BOGOTA * QUITO * LIMA 
... cocktail-time arrival in Peru. 


See Your Travel Agent or 


AVIANCA 


COLOMBIAN NATIONAL AIRWAYS 


6 West 49th Street, New York 20 
309 E. Flagler St., Miami 32 
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Drizzle Boot proudly presents their new fa///e Line for '59! 
Ask for the Blue Ribbon Boot by name at fine stores everywhere. 


DRjiZ 71. Boot 


Made by PRINCIPLE PLASTICS, makers of handy Shower Caddy“ 


GARDENA, CALIFORNIA * CHICAGO * NEW YORK 
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THE COZIEST 
DINING ROOM 
AFLOAT 


Continued from Page 95 
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about dining from snowy napery 
and sparkling glassware as the Milky 
Way glimmers overhead and a string 
ensemble plays music with a salty 
lilt and the wine steward glides 
from table to table. 

During that first dinner snow 
squalls were obscuring visibility and 
the captain didn’t show for dinner. 
And, with post-Christmas cruise 
travel light, we had only two table 
companions, not counting the skip- 
per. They were Colombians—Dr. 
German Zea and his wife, Sefiora 
Beatriz de Zea, and we could not 
have found more delightful table- 
mates. The Zeas (pronounced Sayer) 
were apologetic about their English, 
but they need not have been. They 
were returning to Bogota after four 
months in New York, where Doctor 
Zea is an alternate delegate to the 
United Nations. 

After a good dry Martini, I had 
a zesty lobster cocktail, roast rack 
of lamb with mint jelly, buttered 
beets, lettuce-and-tomato salad with 
French dressing. My wife, Sybil, had 
consommé macédoine, and from the 


grill, veal cutlet, sauce piguante, 
French green beans, and salad like 
mine. With the entrée we had a 
bottle of Clos de Vougeot 1953. We 
finished a gratifying meal with Roque- 
fort cheese, crackers, caffé espresso, 
and two ponies of Pisco cognac. 

At breakfast we learned that our 
waitress was a French-Canadian, 
born in Montreal about thirty years 
ago; that her name was Trudy 
Guindon (pronounced Geen-donh 
with the G hard), and that she pre- 
ferred to be called Trudy. We also 
learned that fruits and fruit juices 
make the morning meal gala. Pas- 
sengers can fill up on Spanish melon, 
fragrant fresh pineapple and fresh— 
I mean really ripe—papaya, all 
three. Nothing seems more tropical 
than tender papaya generously 
anointed with lemon or lime juice— 
particularly the latter. The Spanish 
melon combines best with lime 
juice too. Several hot cereals and 
most cold cereals are available, plus 
such old stand-bys as waffles, French 
toast and flapjacks with Vermont 
maple syrup. Eggs may be had any 
style, and pork products include 
ham, bacon and sausage. 

“This is no two-block-long float- 
ing city with a galley on every deck 
and a regiment of French chefs,” 

Continued on Page 135 
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With electronic Magnavox Remote Power Tuning you can sit in your chair and 
turn, your TV set on or off, change channels and adjust volume at a flick of 
your finger. Shown, the Diplomat 24 with four speakers, 10-watt high fidelity 
amplifier. Choose from a variety of beautiful models, from $175. 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY—FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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From our Colleetor’s Gallery . . . this distinguished buffet- 
chest is designed to be at home in living room, dining room 
or hall. Fine mahogany with the unique new Patina finish. 

For booklets showing more of this group, as well as tra- 
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THE MIRACLE OF LIGHT ENERGY SETS THE LENS! 


These exciting new Keystone cameras have a 
built-in brain that works by solar energy. 
Cloudy, dark, bright, hazy, indoors or out, 
they do everything for you — set the lens au- 
tomatically the instant you press the trigger. 
You get clear, perfectly exposed color movies. 


All Keystone Automatic 
Electric Eye Cameras are 
Fully Guaranteed and 
Registered in Your Name. 
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TURRET CAMERA with single f1.8 lens, two built-in filters, 
one for haze, one for using indoor film outdoors. 
KA-1 SINGLE $89.96 
THREE-LENS TURRET CAMERA complete with three 
{1.8 lenses— regular, wide-angle, telephoto. Two built-in filters. 
KA-1 TRIPLE $119.96 


DELUXE THREE-LENS TURRET. If the light is inadequate, 
the camera won’t start. Complete with three f1.8 lenses — 
regular, wide-angle, telephoto; built-in filters, exclusive safety 
control. KA-3 As Illustrated $149.50 


Keystone movie cameras with Electric Eye Light Meters, 
from $39.95; projectors from $64.95 to $174.50. 


Keystone 


Free catalog; write Dept. 5C, Keystone Camera Co., Inc., Boston 24, Mass. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada. ©1958 
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Continued from Page 133 
Trudy said in her direct way. “But 
if you want eggs you get good eggs— 
and not messed up, either. Now this 
finnan haddie on toast... .”” Trudy 
has a way of taking you into her 
confidence, almost whispering her 
recommendations in your ear. Speak- 
ing of finnan haddie—there is always 
a fish dish on the morning menu: 
salt mackerel, brook trout, kippers 
and bloaters. Only salt cod disap- 
pointed me. The breakfast preserves 
deserve special mention—especially 
the strawberry jam, with black rasp- 
berry running a close second. Here 
at sea, when a man doesn’t have to 
rush for a commuters’ train, the true 
philosophy of starting the day with 
a rewarding repast may be pursued. 
Remembering a hard-bitten head- 
waiter I once worked under, I asked 
Trudy how the girls liked the ma- 
tron. “Well,” said Trudy, “I could 
put it this way. When Mrs. Graham 
is off on vacation and there’s some- 
body else in her place—half the 


time we're close to tears.” 


Captain Siwik is a trim man just 
short of fifty. For breakfast Captain 
Siwik, is flat and 
whose hair is thick and iron-gray, 


whose stomach 


consumes fruit juice, dry cereal and 
coffee; for lunch, one poached egg 
and coffee (no wonder his stomach 
is flat). And his favorite dinner is 
broiled fish, one green vegetable and 
café espresso. Frequently crew mem- 
bers in port catch something the 
captain loves: yellowtail, pompano, 
mangrove snapper, muttonfish. One 
day, although we were making 
nineteen knots, a sailor caught a 
bluefish. That night Captain Siwik 
beamed as he ate it broiled, with 
broccoli and lemon juice and a 
dot of butter. 

Few of his passengers realize that 
a smooth or swift voyage may be 
owed, at least in part, to the skip- 
per’s fondness for meteorology. For 
over twenty years Captain Siwik has 
studied the movement of weather 
masses—sometiing transoceanic air- 
plane crews have been doing only 
since World War II. He may elect 
what appears to be a roundabout 
course, yet it is one that results in a 
time- and fuel-saving wind, and calmer 
seas. 

The Get Together Dinner was held 
Saturday, the second night out. The 
ship’s officers, spruce in blue mess 
jackets, received the passengers for 
cocktails in the “living room”’ before 
dinner. Dress for passengers was op- 
tional, but there was a sprinkling of 
dinner jackets and a much better 
showing of evening gowns. There 
was a noisemaker at every place, a 
paper funny hat and a twelve-page 


pamphlet of songs designed for 


community singing, comprising a selec- 
tion to satisfy the longest memory and 
the most catholic taste: Sweet Rosie 
O’Grady, Pop Goes the Weasel, Diane, 
Tiger Rag, No! No! A Thousand Times 
No! and The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public. 

We wondered if sitting at the cap- 
tain’s table indicated any particular ob- 
servance of decorum—but not for long. 


Trudy popped hats on the heads of 


Doctor and Mrs. Zea and the Dowsts— 
“everybody gets in the spirit of the 
party.” The skipper, although smiling 
affably, neither donned paper hat nor 
exercised his Balloons 
drifted about gaily, boosted aloft when- 
ever within reach of a diner. The or- 
chestra leader called out song numbers 
and led the singing. Among his selec- 


noisemaker. 


tions were Hail! Hail! The Gang’s All 
Here, The Sidewalks of New York and 
Old MacDonald Had a Farm. 

As for the sustaining part of the Get 
Together Dinner, Sybil and I both had 
a heartening brown onion soup au 
Parmesan. Next, she had broiled live 
lobster with drawn butter (served only 
the first five days out), and I had roast 
gosling and orange sauce—tender, juicy 
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How to 
bring 
a lemon 
peel 
under 
your spell 


Perhaps you have observed with the 
ordinary martini, that when a lemon 
peel drops in, it sullenly sinks to the 
bottom. Now you may say that a 
lemon peel is likely to sink in any 
martini. Quite true. However, it 

is a matter of attitude. 

Actually, there is only one martini that 
can properly welcome a lemon peel 
these days, and that is one made with 
94 proof Seagram’s gin. After all, 

it 7s the improved gin. Note the 
mellow, melodic dryness...with 

no sharps or flats. Note the heart 

of gold...the result of leisurely 

rest before bottling. Note that in 
every way Seagram’s is a boon 
companion for the dourest lemon. 

It likes people, too. 

The next time you make martinis 

use Seagram’s gin, with perhaps a 
little dew from the Vermouth bottle. 
Stir and smile. Notice the extra 
dryness; notice the extra smoothness: 
notice the extra friends. 

You will also spend a few extra 
pennies for Seagram’s. So what! 


SEAGRAM’S 
GOLDEN GIN 


























Among the many attractions 
Mexico City offers the tourist, 


you will enjoy the exciting atmosphere of its 
fashionable night clubs. Excellent modern hotels 
Restaurants with international and native cuisine -Every- 
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fun and sight-seeing on your next vacation! 
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and with crackling brown skin. We 
doubled on asparagus with melted 
butter (and alligator-pear salad with 
French dressing), and I pampered 
myself with broccoli on the side, 
with more melted butter and lemon 
juice. By and by I looked around 
and watched Venezuelans consum- 
ing incredible servings of butter- 
scotch sundae, mince pie, fresh fruit 
and pineapple cream cake. We set- 
tled for Gorgonzola, toasted crack- 
ers and café espresso which, appro- 
priately, was Medaglia d’Oro, a blend 
of rich, dark-roasted Colombian 
coffee. Two ponies of Courvoisier 
topped off the evening. 


During meals, when duty kept 
Captain Siwik on the bridge, I some- 
times asked Trudy about her lot. 

At her station Trudy serves about 
twelve people. She does not scrub 
deck on her pretty knees, or polish 
brass portholes or grind steel knives. 
But she does shine the silver lamps 
on her tables, she polishes her own 
silverware, and she keeps her glass- 
ware gleaming. Shipboard fraterniz- 
ing among crew members is not 
permitted, but waitresses and male 
crew personnel sometimes dine, dance 
or have a drink ashore. And some of 
this dating has led to matrimony. 
“One waitress married an orchestra 





leader,” Trudy said. “Another mar- 
ried a chief steward. But those are 
the exceptions. A girl expects to see 
a lot of the world when she does this 
kind of work, but she knows this is 
no rosy road to matrimony.” 


The man who worries most about 
food on the Santa Rosa is Chief 
Steward Tom Kelly, a tall, good- 
looking Irishman who seldom ap- 
pears without a smile. He makes 
everyone feel at home, but his special 
mission is to convince every lady 
passenger that the cruise was planned 
for her alone. (He almost succeeds.) 

Tom has a thoroughgoing knowl- 
edge of the steward’s department— 
and small wonder. In addition to 
hopping bells, he has been a club 
steward, room steward, bartender 
and even a cook. “What a cook 
I was,” grinned Tom. “My wife has 
one word for it: lousy.’’ Neverthe- 
less, one day he made us for luncheon 
the classic rice dish, paella. It was a 
redolent dish with lobster, clams, 
shrimps, chicken, olive oil, peppers, 
onions, garlic and pimiento, wedded 
to a quantity of saffron rice. It was 
so good it begged to be followed by a 
siesta. When we complimented Tom 
he shrugged and said, “You hang 
around galleys long enough you got 
to learn something.” 
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On records, the voice of.music is an evocative voice, 


calling back remembered pleasures for encore enjoy- 


ment, underscoring today’s most pleasurable moments. 


In high-fidelity, the Voice of Music is the brand name 


of.a distinguished series of. quality-component high- 


fidelity stereophonic phonographs like this ‘Capriccio 


console. In warm mahogany, $245. Phonograph- 
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Asked to name his favorite hobby 
ashore, he replied, ‘““The same as my 
favorite hobby afloat.” 

““What’s that?” 

He turned on the Irish beam. 
“Flirtin’ with the dames.” 

Most Grace Line chefs are Chi- 
nese who have held responsible jobs 
in restaurants, ocean liners and 
hotels. They have also undergone 
exacting training in the Grace Line 
system. The Santa Rosa’s chief chef 
is named Kwan Sing, a Cantonese. 
On our way to the galley one morn- 
ing I told Tom I was fond of good 
Chinese food. After I'd met Kwan 
Sing and his assistants, including a 
Chinese who makes French pastries, 
Tom said, ““Mr. Dowst, Kwan Sing 
will cook anything you want, any 
time.” Kwan Sing nodded and 
smiled. I said I’d like shrimp with 
lobster sauce and barbecued spare 
ribs, when it was convenient. 

Tom said, “‘Tonight,”’ and Kwan 
Sing beamed and said something I 
didn’t understand. 

Out on deck Tom said, “I'll check 
with him later to be sure he under- 
stands.” I asked Tom to let it ride, 
but that night we had shrimp with 
lobster sauce and spare ribs. The 
shrimp had a wonderful smoky 


flavor with just the right amount of 


garlic; the ribs were crusty, succu- 


lent and sizzling hot. We had never 
tasted better Chinese food. With it 
we had two bottles of Léwenbriu. 

Grace Line commissary purchas- 
ing and the planning of menus are 
under the direction of Mr. H. E. 
Rothpletz, whose title is port stew- 
ard. His department has set up a 
meal schedule used by the entire 
Santa fleet. On menu No. 9, for in- 
stance, appears frog legs sauté, 
Provengale, along with four other 
prearranged entrées and, from the 
grill, English double lamb chop. 
No. 9 is established from oyster 
cocktail to desserts, cheeses and 
coffee, and it is unchanged on all 
Santa ships. New York is the source 
for all supplies other than those 
bought in the tropics: papaya, avo- 
cados, bananas, limes, pineapples 
and plantains (frying bananas). My 
gravest disappointment, incidentally, 
was being served an avocado once 
that was too green to cut. But the 
salad girl more than made up for 
that with special French dressing 
she later prepared for us—with 
olive oil, lemon juice, garlic, salt and 
pepper—each night with dinner. In 
the lockers of the Santa ships is 
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stored enough to feed a full com- 
plement of crew and passengers 
for one. extra trip. 
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connoisseurs everywhere, he is the 
symbol of the superb cuisine 
and hospitality you will find 
at every Imperial Hotel... 
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stereofonic music—as natural as the original—with precisely the 
same values, dimensions, and direction. Play the new stereofonic 
records .. . hear the sound from two separate speaker systems .. . 
and you're literally sitting in the middle of the marvelous music. 

The Webcor Magic Mind Stereo-Diskchanger plays all four 
speeds; automatically plays 33 and 45 rpm records—both stereo 


and monaural—intermixed. 
Stereo Mate Il! Amplifier-Speaker System 


(above, left) has 3 speakers—30-watt amplifier 
—off-on-volume control. About $125.* 


and period cabinetry 


And the new Webcors look as beautiful as they sound. Their 
magnificent modern and period console cabinets are styled by 
one of America’s foremost furniture designers—master-crafted 


from finest, carefully selected hardwoods—hand-rubbed to a 
luxurious, satiny finish. 

The Webcor Contemporary (illustrated)—when played with its 
matching external amplifier-speaker system—provides 60 watts 


audio power, thrilling 7-speaker stereo sound, 


Contemporary Stereo-Fidelity Radio-Fonograf (above, right) has Magic Mind 
Stereo-Diskchanger—4 speakers—30-watt amplifier—automatic shut-off—13-tube 
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Of course, there is good dining to 
be had at some of the stops on this 
tropical run. At Caracas, capital of 
Venezuela, the Grace Line Tour was 
worthwhile and included a luncheon 
at the beautiful Avila Hotel. We 
started with planters’ punches that 
made us think we were overseers of 
the land, and progressed to green 
turtle soup that was rich in meat, 
wine and savory spices. Sybil fol- 
lowed up with broiled baby lobster 
tails so sweet and tender as to make 
you wonder if you had robbed the 
sea. | had a king mackerel steak 
broiled on charcoal and laved in 
butter and lime juice. Artichokes 
and drawn butter were so meltingly 
devastating that we wondered if a 
bottle of Batard Montrachet, 1953, 
would be gilding the lily—it wasn’t. 

Next day, on the Dutch island of 
Curacao, we had a memorable din- 
ner at the Curacao Intercontinental 
Hotel, a hostelry built into an ocean- 
side fort in a blend of the very old 
and the very new. We ordered 
tournedos Rossini with pdté de foie 
gras au truffes on circlets of toast, 
broccoli Hollandaise, Camembert 
cheese, black coffee and brandy. 
With the main course we had a 
bottle of Louis Martini Cabernet 
Sauvignon at a shade less than two 
dollars. 

The Santa ships were built for 
cruising. Compared to such liners 
as the Mauretania or the Nieuw 
Amsterdam, the Santa Rosa is small; 
but her staterooms are large. We 
had two portholes in addition to an 
effective ventilation system; our room 
had twin beds, two good-sized closets, 
two chests of drawers, a side table, 
one easy chair and two straight ones; 
the bathroom was bigger than many 
found in hotels. Most passengers I 
met who had cruised on giant liners 
preferred the intimacy of the Santa 
Rosa. “We get to know almost 
everyone aboard,” they said. “It’s 
so much more homey.” 

The swimming pool was lighted 
each night in port until midnight. 
And after sight-seeing on tired feet 
all day it is relaxing to come on 
board and have a swim. As soon as 
the weather becomes warm the pool 
is the daytime social center. And 
above it, on the deck aft of the 
“club,” is the scene of some of the 
most delectable eating on the cruise. 
Here, in tropical breezes and usually 
with flying fish skipping off the 
crests of the stern waves, the famous 
Grace Line buffet is spread. The 
deck stewards, Arturo Gotay and 
Russell Thompson, set up long 
tables and cover them with snowy 
linen. Soon delicacies begin appear- 
ing until, finally, the tables seem 
ready to collapse. 


Here are some of the dishes: as- 
sorted cold smoked sausage; ham, 
turkey and roast beef; rollmops, sar- 
dines, smoked fish; hard-boiled eggs 
and assorted cheeses; a variety of 
breads, including toast Melba and 
pumpernickel; fish salad of salmon, 
tuna, crabmeat or lobster; mac- 
aroni, chicken or potato salad, plus 
radishes, spring onions, sliced tomatoes, 
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coleslaw, pickled beets; cottage cheese 
and pineapple; fruit salad with sour 
cream; melon in season. There is al- 
ways one hot dish—sizzling ground 
steak on a roll, spaghetti and meat- 
balls, shrimps a la Newburg, chicken 
potpie, or Hungarian goulash and 
noodles. There is also a selection of 
pastries and fresh fruit; tea or coffee, 
hot or iced, and milk. And the bar, 





with a wonderful choice of imported 
beers, is only a few feet away. 

You may come back for as many 
helpings as your conscience permits. 
You may eat sitting in your deck chair, 
or at a wicker table in the club, or at an 
umbrella-topped table beside the pool 
a deck below. 

On the northbound trip there were 
too few passengers to make setting up 
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the full-sized buffet practical. One day 
about noon Arturo Gotay arranged a 


Just then Arturo returned with two 
fresh-fruit salads nesting in mounds of 








poolside table next to one where we 
were having a planter’s punch. Soon he 
brought two handsome club sand- 
wiches that were bulging with moist 
chicken meat, and two bottles of Dutch 
beer. My wife said to me, “Why don’t 
you ever think of ordering a lunch 
like that for us?” 


crushed ice. “All ready, Mr. Dowst,” 
he said with a wink, and I winked back. 

“All ready, Mrs. Dowst,” I said, and 
my wife gave me one of those looks. It 
was a delightful lunch. 

Arturo, by the way, is a most unusual 
deck steward. He is taking a course in 
commercial photography, ang uses 
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only high-grade cameras. Also, he 
has written a humorous novel about 
a seagoing bellboy. He talked to me 
about narrative hooks, climacteric 
situations and literary agents (he 
has one) as glibly as about deck 
chairs and whisky sours. His novel 
was in the polishing stage at the 
time of the cruise. 

Toward dusk three days out of 
New York, homeward bound, Tom 
Kelly found us watching the North 
Atlantic taking on its gray, wintry 
look. “I’ve got a swell idea,”” Tom 
said. “‘As a matter of fact, it’s Kwan 
Sing’s—not mine. He wonders if 
you’d stand still for another Chinese 
dinner.” 

“Tonight?” I asked. 

Scarcely were we showered and 
dressed when our telephone rang. 
“Can you be up in ten minutes?” It 
was Tom Kelly. I said we could. 

Trudy said, “This is the end. I 
don’t know where the guy gets this 
stuff, but here goes.”” And she began 
serving. “I forget the Chinese name 
he gave me for this,” she said, and 
placed before us boneless fried 
chicken, crisply breaded, smothered 
in a sauce of shredded pork and 
green vegetables. ““Now this one,” 
she said, “this is fung gon lung har 
pan, whatever that means. It’s lob- 
ster meat, chicken liver, mushrooms, 
snow-pea pods, bamboo shoots and 
vegetables.” 

This was an extra-special surprise. 
The flavors, the textures and con- 
trasts afforded us an experience we 
may spend years attempting to re- 
capture. With it we had two bottles 
of Labatt’s ale. San Francisco’s 
Chinatown must go a long way to 
beat this. 


As the trip drew toward the end I, 
along with everybody else aboard, 
began to wonder what to tip. And I 
remembered wondering, many years 
ago, as the Vauban slipped into New 
York harbor on the way home from 
Buenos Aires, how much I would 
receive in tips. | had nine people in 
my station, among them a family of 
five Americans who had been in 
Brazil for several years. The other 
four—two businessmen and two 
spinsters—finished their last lunch- 
eon, left average tips under their 
plates and departed. (The spinsters 
were miserly tippers.) Dessert time 
came for the family of five and, each 
time | went to the pantry for a des- 
sert and returned, another member 
of the family had departed. At last I 
went for the father’s dessert, and 
when I returned, he, too, had van- 
ished. 

I cleared the table and went to the 
pantry where the waiters, as they 
came in and out, discussed their tips. 
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“Haven't we met?” 


“A thousand pardons, but haven’t 
we met before? In London, per- 
haps? Or Rome? Or was it India? 
Somewhere abroad, anyway. For 
my job is telling you, dear friends, 
about my rather tongue-tied em- 
ployers. They’re fine people, you 
understand, but a trifle bashful. 
They run one of the world’s better 
airlines, AIR-INDIA Interna- 
tional. But they’re modest. For 

‘ instance, they don’t tell you that 
our network stretches half across 
the world . . . to 26 major cities in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Aus- 
tralia. They never boast about our 
fleet of gleaming Super-Constella- 
tions. Or the fabulous personal 
service on board. Somehow they 
expect you to know all this. Please 
humor them. Your travel agent will 
tell you how.” 


4AlR-INDIA 


Pntennationad 


425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Tel. PLaza 1-4146 
In Los Angeles: 510 West 6th St. 
Tel. MAdison 7-1189 











me how the old gentleman had 
treated me. I said, “He left nothing.” 

“Me lad,” he said, “‘there’s one 
on every trip. Right now the ould 
blighter is topside peeping at the 
Statue of Liberty through ’is binoc- 
ulars. March right up to ’im and 
tell im you ’eard ’e sent for you.” 

I went topside and, sure enough, 
my man was looking at Miss Liberty 
through his glasses. I lost my nerve 
and went below. The second saloon 
steward grabbed my arm. “’Ow’dja 
mike aout, laddie?”’ he asked. I told 
him. “Come along,” he commanded, 
and steered me up companionways 
until we were in a passageway not 
ten feet from where my man stood. 
“Now go it, lad,” he said, “and I 
won’t budge until you’ve briced ’im.” 

I walked up to the gentleman, my 
knees knocking, and said, “Sir, I— 
I was told you sent for me.” 

He was taken aback for only an 
instant. “Oh, yes—quite.”’ He reached 
into an inner pocket and out came 
his hand with five envelopes. He 
riffled them until he came to one 
marked Table Steward. This one he 
gave me, but not before I had seen 
the others: Stewardess, Deck Stew- 
ard, Bedroom Steward, Bellboy. 

He thanked me for a nice voyage 
(eighteen days out of Rio) and I said 
it was a pleasure to have him 
aboard, and “Thank you, sir.”” Out 
of sight in the passageway the second 
saloon steward hovered over me as 
I tore open the envelope. In it were 
two Travelers Cheques for twenty 
dollars each, signed and counter- 
signed by the treasurer of the organ- 
ization the man represented; a rea- 
sonable stipend for serving five 
people three times daily for eighteen 
days. Of course, we checked up. The 
deck steward had got two dollars in 
cash, as had the bedroom steward 
and the stewardess. The bellboys 
got nothing. 

As the Santa Rosa picked up the 
pilot off Sandy Hook I was address- 
ing envelopes to the people who had 
made our trip such a happy one, put- 
ting into each what I hope was fair. 
At luncheon—the last meal—I told 
Trudy I had been a waiter on the 
South American run, years ago. ““No 
kiddin’?” she exclaimed. ‘Then 
there’s hope for me!” 

Then, seriously, she said, “It’s not 
a bad life, really, if a girl wants to 
keep on the move. Sometimes | 
think I might take a look at Fiji, or 
New Zealand. But | dunno. I'd 
miss the Rosa. I'd always remember 
this dining room on sailing night— 
the fresh flowers on every table, the 
soft lights, the sparkling silverware 
and glittering goblets against the 
white tablecloths—honestly, it’s the 
coziest dining room afloat. . . .” 

THE END 
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...and as exciting as Havana itse/f! 


The magnificent NACIONAL DE CUBA is 
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she would be able to keep. In his recént 
book, The Struggle for the Border, Bruce 


Hutchison observes ruefully that, if the 
line had been set farther south, “a power- 
ful United States, in due time, would 
have rolled it back to acquire what the 
expanding nation needed for its purposes 
and might well have kept rolling it back 
to the North Pole.” 


For Canadians this boundary has been 
a doom. They and their descendants 
have been penned into narrow strips of 
land between the rock of the Shield and 
the United States, their farms poorer 
than American farms by the loss of six 
weeks’ growing weather a year. Even in 
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August, when the wind begins 
to come down from the north, 
they know they are living on the 
verge of frost. Communications 
between the settled areas of 
the east and the western prairie 
frontier were for generations 
fractured by the savage nature 
of the terrain north and west 
of Lake Superior. European 
emigrants quailed before the 
prospect of a land so hard and 
cold. Many Scots and Irish- 
men came to Canada, but even 
more sailed to Boston and 
New York. The English, in 
love with a sun that shines so 
rarely on their native island, 
preferred India, Africa and 
Australia to their oldest loyal 
colony. For a century and a 
half the growth of Canada was 
almost imperceptible, while to 
the south the United States 
developed rapidly into the 
richest and strongest nation in 
the world. 

But Canadians loved their 
country—or rather the region 
where they lived—because they 
discovered beauty in her lonely 
magnificence, in the wild colors 
of her autumns and even the 
searing blizzards of her Jan- 
uarys. They loved her as a 
man loves a woman who says 
no, no, no—until in a burst of 
incredible June rapture she 
goes mad with the sun and 
yields with an extravagance all 
the more passionate because 
within eight weeks she will be- 
gin to grow cold again. 


The story of the boundary 
after 1783 is a record of how 
the North American instinct 
for co-operation finally con- 
quered old hatreds and fears. 
Canadians lived in fear of in- 
vasion and annexation, while 
many Americans believed they 
would never be secure until 
the boundary was wiped out. 
Yet during even the War of 
1812, when the boundary was 
aflame along the central river 
lines, the people of Washing- 
ton County, in Maine, agreed 
with the people of Charlotte 
County, in New Brunswick, 
not to fight but to become cit- 
izens of whichever country 
won the war. As neither coun- 
try won, they remained as 
they were. 

“I hope,” said John Adams 
after signing the treaty which 
ended the War of 1812, “that 
this will be the last peace treaty 
between Great Britain and the 
United States.” 

Continued on Page 144 
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It was. The only handy place where 
these two countries could fight was 
Canada, and the British were convinced 
that the rocks and forests of their em- 
barrassingly loyal colony were not 
worth the price of a war. If they could 
buy American friendship by the cession 
of Canadian land; they were more than 
ready to do so. In 1818 the line of the 


49th parallel was extended across the 
plains to the Rockies, and both sides 
agreed to disarm on the lakes. Though 
troops continued to watch the border, 
no shots were fired. Polk scared the 
Canadians in 1846 with his slogan, 
“54-40 or fight,” but he changed the 
direction of his aggressiveness south- 
ward, toward Mexico, and the Oregon 
dispute was settled amicably by a com- 
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promise which ran the line of the 
49th parallel all the way to the 
Pacific. 

Canada, not England, finally made 
it possible for the boundary to be- 
come the symbol of peace it is today. 
In 1867, with England’s thankful 
blessing, the Canadian provinces 
formed a kind of nation new to his- 
tory, a dominion whose elected rep- 
resentatives were free to govern the 
nation independently of England, 
but whose people were subjects of 
the British Queen. Thus, by the kind 
of compromise which their fantastic 
history had made attractive to them, 
Canadians discovered a_ practical 
way of retaining their loyalty to the 
Crown while relieving the British of 
all responsibility for their welfare. 
In so doing they invented what is 
now called the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Americans were slow to grasp the 
meaning of Canadian confederation. 
After 1867 Charles Sumner proposed 
that Canada be handed over by 
England as damage payment for 
her attack during the Civil War, and 
even in the 20th Century American 
politicians have suggested that Can- 
ada be given to the United States in 
payment of England's war debts. But 
at the Washington Conference which 
met in 1871 to settle, among other 
things, the dispute over the Juan de 
Fuca Strait, Canada’s first prime 
minister, Sir John MacDonald, made 
it impossible for England ever again 
to appease the United States by the 
surrender of Canadian land. The 
dispute over the strait was settled 
by giving the boundary a small 
southerly bend to encompass within 
Canadian territory the whole of 
Vancouver Island. Far more im- 
portant, both sides agreed to disarm 
the border permanently. 

Canada’s fears of invasion were 
over. Sir John had understood the 
United States better than any Eng- 
lishman of the Victorian era. He 
knew that Canada would be safe 
from invasion the moment it was 
clear to Americans that she would 
be powerless to resist. With the forts 
turned into museums and the last 
redcoats gone, the two nations pro- 
duced by the American Revolution 
settled down to live side by side. 


The boundary extends for 3987 
miles across the continent. It touches 
seven of the ten Canadian provinces 
and thirteen American states. It 
loses itself in the spruce of Maine 
and New Brunswick. Where New 
Hampshire and Vermont verge on 
Quebec it flames with the red-and- 
gold of hardwoods in the fall. Along 
the upper St. Lawrence, Canadians 
and Americans look across it to the 
friendly twinkle of lights in each 
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others’ homes. It divides Niagara 
Falls; at Sarnia it smells of oil; at 
Sault Sainte Marie it is a lock system 
handling more freight than either 
Suez or Panama. Westerly, where 
Minnesota borders the far reaches 
of Ontario, the boundary runs 
through a wilderness of rock, scrub 
and small lakes. From the western 
limits of Ontario to the Rocky 
Mountains it is an unvarying imagi- 
nary line on the unvarying conti- 
nental plain. In the Rockies it dis- 
appears briefly in the international 
park known as Glacier in the United 
States and Waterton Lakes in Can- 
ada, for here in the tourist season no 
customs or immigration men stop 
the cars traveling along the inter- 
national highway. Continuing west 
through the ranges, the line crosses 
the Columbia River and finally 
reaches the ocean at Boundary Bay. 
In Vancouver, if you are high enough 
and the day is clear, you can look 
right over the boundary to the 
sunset-reflecting hump of Mount 
Baker in the state of Washington. 


It is small wonder that the United 
States fascinates Canada. The bound- 
ary is like an enormous picture 
window extending from coast to 
coast, and more than three quarters 
of the Canadian people live closer 
than a hundred miles to it. 

“*Let’s drive down to Vermont this 
afternoon,” my wife said only yes- 
terday, and within forty minutes we 
were over the line. The border town 
of Rock Island through which we 
passed is typical of dozens of other 
Canadian towns. It has a library in 
which the librarian crosses the fron- 
tier every time she leaves her office 
for the stacks, and a bedroom where 
the occupant sleeps with his head in 
Canada and his feet in the United 
States. It also has an antiquated 
opera house where, on one ludicrous 
occasion, a customs permit had to 
be obtained before a grand piano 
could be pushed across the stage. 

This kind of intimacy exists in so 
many places along the 4000-mile 
line that many Canadians take for 
granted the feeling that they enjoy 
all the rights and privileges of Amer- 
ican citizens. In some areas they 
practically do. The people of Mill- 
town, New Brunswick, use the same 
water supply and service clubs as 
the people of Milltown, Maine. Be- 
tween Calais and St. Stephen local 
citizens roam back and forth un- 
checked across the international 
bridge, the towns being virtually 
a single organism. 

I happened to pass through St. 
Stephen once on Dominion Day, the 
Canadian equivalent of the Fourth 
of July. We celebrate it on July first 
from one end of the country to the 


other, but here in this small Canadian 
town, the uproar of firecrackers and 
rockets was so exceptionally loud that 
I asked the reason for it. 

“It’s the Americans,” said the filling- 
Station attendant. “They really whoop 
it up.” 

“Just what day is this?” 

“It’s the First, all right. In a few days 
we'll be across the river helping them 


celebrate the Fourth. We make a big 
thing of the first week of July around 
here.” 

He went on to inform me with 2 
show of pride that a baby born in St. 
Stephen could become President of the 
United States. 

““We’ve got the best hospital here- 
abouts,” he said, “so Calais mothers 
come over here to have their babies. 


But we got things fixed so the birtlis are 
registered in Calais.” 

At both Niagara Falls and the De- 
troit-Windsor area the two countries 
practically merge, for here the popula- 
tion is dense on both sides. Many De- 
troiters live on the Canadian bank of 
the river and many Windsorites work 
in Detroit. On hockey nights hundreds 
of Canadians pour over the bridge and 
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through the tunnel to cheer for the 
Detroit Red Wings, and every year 
thousands of American Negroes 
congregate at Windsor to hold a 
convention on land which once was 
a terminus of the Underground Rail- 
way. 

It took automobiles, of course, to 
transform the boundary into the 
series of traffic junctions and bottle- 
necks it is today. Whenever I drive 
down to Nova Scotia from Montreal 
I pass through Maine because it is 
the quickest route, and whenever an 
eastern Canadian drives west to his 
own prairies he may cross the line 


somewhere between Windsor and 
Sault Sainte Marie to avoid the bad 
road north of Lake Superior. For 
anyone wishing to go from Northern 
Michigan to Buffalo the quickest 
route is along the Canadian side of 
Lake Erie. Often when I am driving 
along the King’s Highway in old 
Ontario I turn off and cross one of 
the international bridges simply to 
get a taste of American beer or to 
see what the river looks like from 
the opposite bank. This kind of 
border hopping—which at some 
points amounts to regular commut- 

Continued on Page 14& 














NOVEMBER WEATHER 
Going places this month? Asa handy guide 
for travelers, the alphabetical listing below 
indicates November's average temperature 
erlremes and humidity figures for se- 
lected cities around the world. 

HIGH LOW HUMIDITY 
Barbados 85 73 72 
Berlin 44 34 83 
Bermuda 74 63 7a 
Boise, Ida. 46 27 66 
Boston 54 40 66 
Buenos Aires 75 55 74 
Burlington, Vt. 46 33 73 
Calcutta 82 65 60 
Cape Town, S. Afr. 74 55 7) 
Charleston, S. C. 69 47 81 
Chicago 47 33 71 
Cincinnati 53 35 67 
Denver 48 26 58 
Dublin 50 38 85 
Duluth, Minn. 34 22 81 
El Paso 60 38 53 
Fort Smith, Ark. 59 40 75 
Geneva 42 35 78 
Glasgow 46 38 85 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 46 31 79 
Honolulu 83 72 76 
Kingston, Jamaica 87 71 72 
Knoxville, Tenn. 60 41 73 
London 49 39 86 
Louisville, Ky. ao 36 71 
Madrid 54 40 73 
Miami 82 68 80 
Montreal 39 28 78 
Moscow 28 21 88 
Mt. Washington, N. H. 28 16 94 
Nassau, Bahamas 80 71 78 
New Orleans 70 54 78 
New York 56 44 62 
Norfolk, Va. 62 46 76 
Oslo, Norway 36 30 87 
Paris 49 37 86 
Philadelphia 56 40 72 
Pittsburgh 51 35 7) 
Portland, Ore. 53 35 81 
Reno, Nev. 50 24 66 
Rome 60 46 73 
Roswell, N. M. 56 34 69 
St. Louis 52 35 68 
San Francisco 62 46 71 
San Juan, P. R. 85 73 79 
South Bend, Ind. 47 33 76 
Sydney 74 60 57 
Tokyo 60 43 68 
Tucson 67 42 49 
Vancouver, Canada 48 38 89 
Washington, D. C. 57 42 70 
Wilmington, Del. 55 38 75 
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Paul Bonner, returning in triumph to San Juan. Photograph by Tom Hollyman. 


“Puerto Rico gave me my first blue marlin and my first taste 


of dry rum. I couldn’t wait to tell Greenwich about it.” 


“It is a tradition in Puerto Rico to toast a billfish in rum,” 
says Paul Hyde Bonner, Jr., of Greenwich. 

“After the battle, I was given a rum sour. The rum of 
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And, above all, dry. 

“I reported my discovery to my friends back home in 
Greenwich and now the whole town is going wild over rum. 
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Continued from Page 146 
ing—is responsible for nearly 80 per 
cent of those 50,000,000-plus entries. 
Do those who cross and recross the 
boundary sense a difference between 
one side and the other? Would an 
American who had never been in 
Canada know at once, if there were no 
immigration and customs checks, when 
he was no longer in his own country? 


The first noticeable differences are 
obvious: billboards advertising ciga- 
rettes not sold in the United States, 
mailboxes on the streets of small towns 
painted red. In Quebec an American 
notices instantly that the road signs are 
in French as well as in English, that he 
is commanded to buvez Coca-Cola, and 
that many public buildings fly white- 
and-blue flags displaying the fleur-de-lis. 
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More subtle are the differences 
between Canadians and Americans 
themselves. In the little towns of old 
Ontario the people are more au- 
thentically New England than the 
majority of those who live today in 
Massachusetts. They have retained 
the twang and the lean Yankee look, 
and nearly all the names on the 
rural mailboxes hark back to the 
four countries of the British Isles. 
The Canadian who goes south, on 
the other hand, soon becomes aware 
that he is in a country much more 
European than his own, that the 
names are far more heterogeneous, 
and the cast of features and skin 
pigments more varied. 

But no matter where the American 
enters Canada, except along the 
Pacific Coast, he is bound to sense 
sooner or later that he has entered 
a colder, sterner, emptier land of 
late springs and early falls, where 
the margin for error is narrower 
than in his own. At certain seasons 
of the year the difference can be 
dramatic. | remember leaving Grand 
Central Station one night in early 
April, when the air was so soft and 
warm I had been strolling along 
Fifth Avenue without a coat. At 
dawn I was awakened when the 
train stopped to take on customs 
and immigration men, and found 
myself looking out the window at a 
Canadian field crusted with melting 
snow. To most people in the world 
the very name of Canada has a cold 
sound: the country where Husky 
dogs are bred and ice hockey was 
born, the source of the cold front 
that makes the Mississippi Valley 
shiver in January, just as it makes 
the people of Chicago gasp with 
relief after a summer heat wave. 

Canadians look south over the 
boundary as Goethe looked over the 
Alps—kennst du das Land wo die 
Citronen bliii’n? As a boy growing 
up in Canada, I had the idea bred 
into me that the United States was 
a land to be resisted, not because 
she was hostile and dangerous but 
because she was the great temptress: 
southern, rich, enticing and warm, 
her orange groves and luxurious 
cities lying in wait to spoil me for 
living in a land where the winter 
sometimes lasts for seven months. 
No one reminded me that the winds 
that bring spring and summer heat 
to Canada always come from the 
United States. 

That was when I was a boy. Mag- 
azines full of colored photographs 
have appeared since then, and com- 
munication by means of boxes in 
one’s living room and fast cars and 
aircraft. Since then bulldozers, trac- 
tors and aircraft have made the 
Canadian Arctic the last frontier on 
this continent, they have unlocked 
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treasures of the Shield and 
created an atmosphere of hope in 
Canada very different from the stern 
self-denial of my youth. The young 
Canadian of today looks south over 
the frontier when he is thinking of a 
winter holiday, but when he thinks 
of his own career he generally looks 
north, 

North was also the direction in 
which millions of Americans looked 
during the long years when they 
suffered under the Volstead Act. In 
that era there were a good many 
thousand Americans who studied 
sections of the boundary with the 
thoroughness of commandos. plan- 
ning raids on prepared positions. 

Between 1927 and 1929 in the 
Detroit area alone, says the Wicker- 
sham Report (U.S. Doc. 9341, Vol. 
V, p. 244), United States Customs 
and Coast Guard officers confiscated 
46,994 cases of beer, 6644 barrels of 
beer and 16,560 cases of whisky. 
The writers were careful to imply 
that these little victories of the rev- 
enuers amounted to no more than a 
few bucketfuls of the rivers of liquor 
that flowed safely into the parched 
throats of millions of Americans. 

During this singular time, govern- 
ment officials on both sides of the 
boundary boasted that co-operation 
exceeded that of any relationship 
known in international affairs. Thou- 
sands of Canadian police officers 
were ordered to help in the task of 
enforcing an American law. When- 
ever they suspected that a consign- 
ment was on its way across, they 
were supposed to telephone or tele- 
graph their American counterparts 
closest to the point where they be- 
lieved the liquor would be landed. 
But this kind of teamwork was in- 
adequate to combat the mutual aid 
that two free peoples were able to 
give each other when they formed 
partnerships of a less official kind. 

Bernard De Voto, reminiscing in 
Harper's shortly before his death, 
described the routine of some of his 
own border adventures in that half- 
forgotten time. Believing that the 
Volstead Act ran counter to the 
principles on which the American 
nation is founded, Benny considered 
it a virtual duty to frustrate it. Set- 
ting out from Cambridge with a 
pocketful of orders from his Har- 
vard friends, he would drive up 
through Vermont to Derby Line, 
cross into Canada at Rock Island 
and proceed along the highway to 
the town of Sherbrooke, where the 
nearest Quebec Liquor Commission 
outlet was located. There he would 
load up, always including enough 
extra for a lakeside respite on the 
way home. Just before reaching 
Rock Island on the way back, Benny 
would turn into a farmstead and 


come to an understanding with the 
farmer. Then he would cross the bound- 
ary with a blamelessly empty car, 
double back along the American side 
and drive up to a specified American 
farmhouse. The bottles were always 
there, and so great is the honesty of 
border folk that none were ever missing. 

Apart from the twelve-mile limit in 
the open Atlantic, 


where so many 








Canadian fishermen operated in those 
days that the population of codfish on 
the Newfoundland Banks showed a 
notable increase, the heaviest liquor 
traffic flowed across the lesser rivers 
that make up a part of the boundary 
west of Lake Ontario. Windsor became 
so deeply involved that for a while an 
entire section of the city is supposed to 
have been occupied by bootleggers. 


Little docks mushroomed on the banks 
of the Detroit and the Niagara, and 
boats darted from one side to the other 
in broad daylight. One famous Wind- 
sor character used to register the car- 
goes of his rowboats and launches as 
bound for ports like Havana or St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, the very places 
from which the cargoes had originally 
come. This same man also operated a 
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World War I mine sweeper in Lake 
Erie, though there is no evidence 
that he was connected with the feat 
(rumored at the time but later de- 
nied) of firing whisky-bearing tor- 
pedoes across the Niagara. 

The border stories from the Vol- 
stead era are as numerous as they 
are difficult to verify. To this day 
there are people living along the St. 
Lawrence who insist there was a 
pipe under the St. Lawrence be- 
tween Prescott and Ogdensburg 
through which millions of gallons of 
beer were pumped, but the last time 
I was in Prescott I was assured that 
the pipe had been located lower 
down. Where was “lower down’’? 
It was a foolish question and it got 
no answer, for border people are 
trained from childhood to be as 
discreet as civil servants. Only a few 
years ago, in a little border town 
near my summer cottage, the people 
tried to pass a bylaw making it 
illegal for Federal policemen to 
question local citizens about smug- 
gling, and the local minister preached 
a sermon in which he declared that 
smuggling is not covered by the Ten 
Commandments and is at worst an 
offense under man-made laws. Wash- 
ington and Ottawa may follow pro- 
tocol in coming to international 
agreements, but the folk who live on 
both sides of the Canadian-American 
boundary need lessons from no one 
on the art of living in peace with 
each other. 


Today as you drive along the 
boundary between Ontario and New 
York, along the St. Lawrence and 
its canals, where the line is as visible 
as a taut string, you can see the 
growth of a co-operative enterprise 
unique in international relationships, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project. For thirty years Canada has 
been eager to begin this work, but 
the fact that the most vital area of 
the projected Seaway was interna- 
tional territory—that much of the 
Seaway when completed would be 
the boundary itself—compelled a 
wait until both nations could come 
to a mutual agreement. Finally Con- 
gressional resistance was overcome, 
and the Seaway Bill was signed by 
President Eisenhower in the spring 
of 1954. 

By 1959 or 1960 the old boundary, 
where troops once patrolled, will 
have become the busiest water high- 
way in the world. Human imagina- 
tion must be stretched to grasp the 
results of this stupendous project. 
Huge heaps of blue St. Lawrence 
silt grow higher as canals are wid- 
ened and excavations dug for the 
dams. Tractors, bulldozers and jeeps 
driven by workmen and engineers 
of both countries move back and 
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forth in new man-made clouds of 
gray-blue dust. At several points 
along the boundary the whole land- 
scape is being shifted. In the Inter- 
national Rapids section a dam dedi- 
cated last September is backing up 
an artificial lake nearly thirty miles 
long, from three to four miles wide, 
some 240 feet above sea level. Farm- 
houses, homes 
and cemeteries have disappeared, 
and some of the buildings have re- 
appeared in new settings. The little 
Canadian town of Iroquois, once 


schools, churches, 


perched so close to the water that a 
boy could easily toss a stone onto 
the deck of a passing ship, has been 
shifted a mile and a half back into 
Canada to make room for dikes. In 
the course of constructing the Sea- 
way, than 20,000 acres of 
borderland are being flooded, com- 
pletely eliminating two towns and 
six villages. 

When the work is finished, the 
international boundary for hundreds 
of miles will be ready for a develop- 
ment so vast that nobody at this 
date can predict what it will look 
like a century hence. The power 
project, shared equally by New York 
and Ontario, is already producing 


more 


hydroelectric power and will even- 
tually produce more than Hoover 
Dam. A long network of new com- 
munities is growing up along the 
boundary set in Paris in 1783, and 
soon liners and freighters from all 
ports in the world will sail through 
on their way to the new ocean ports 
of Toronto, Buffalo, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and Duluth. 

Barely eighty-seven years have 
elapsed since the United States and 
Canada agreed to disarm the imagi- 
nary line that separates them. In 
that period the airplane has given 
Canada wings. Canadians now fly 
in a few hours from east to west 
across regions that for centuries were 
impassable. Building materials are 
flown into the tundra and the Arc- 
tic, heavy machinery transported by 
air is making us one of the richest 
and most dynamic lands on earth. 
The vast, cold prairie of Alberta is 
now known to rest on a sea of oil, 
and from mines within the Arctic 
Circle comes much of the uranium 
on which the United States depends 
for her defense. While the Mesabi 
Range gives out, a field of high-grade 
iron ore larger than Connecticut has 
been opened in northern Quebec. No 
longer do European emigrants shun 
Canada, or ambitious young Cana- 
dians go south. Within another gen- 
eration or two, we will have a pop- 
ulation passing forty millions. 

In these last eighty-seven years 
the whole balance and alignment of 
power in the world has changed so 
vastly that now, for military pur- 


poses, Canada and the United States 
are a single nation. The real northern 
boundary of the United States is no 
longer on the St. Croix, the St. Law- 
rence, the lakes and the 49th parallel; it 
is a chain of radar installations called 
the DEW line—the Distant Early Warn- 
ing line—so secret that only a privileged 
few are allowed to visit it, so far north 
in Canada that it is at least two thou- 


sand miles above the nearest American 
state—excepting, always, Alaska. 
Even fifty years ago such a surrender 
of national territory to the armed forces 
of another nation would have been 
possible only through conquest or an- 
nexation. Today the DEW line exists 
because Canada has never before felt 
so free. Canadians understand that the 
most famous of the clichés applied to 


their southern boundary is untrue. It 
is not undefended; on the contrary it 
is the most strongly defended boundary 
there ever was. On one side it is main- 
tained by the uncanny skill of Ca- 
nadians in understanding the United 
States and co-operating with her needs 
on the other by the strongest force in 
the modern world, the moral decency 


of the American people. THE END 
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If she’s as perfectly-proportioned as Miss America... 


as well-bred and well-groomed as a royal princess, 

as cheerful as a sunny cording on the Champs Elysées, 

if her cooking merits the commendation of the Cordon-Bleu, 
if she’s as wise as a porpoise about the ways of the sea, 


and if she’s fun on atrip... 


she must be a Holland-America ship! 
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as well as luxury cruises in all seasons. 





The Line of,the famous luxury liner NIEUW AMSTERDAM; the new, deluxe STATENDAM; 
the comfort-and-economy liners RYNDAM and MAASDAM; the twin motor liners WESTERDAM and NOORDAM; and coming soon, the new flagship ROTTERDAM. 
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HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 


of 
horses 


Horseback riding is back in the limelight as 


a family recreation. Here is the fascinating lore 


of the horse in all his colorful varieties. . . 


with tips on buying, equipping and stabling 


@ For an animal that was supposed to have passed quietly 
into extinction fifty years ago, the horse has been making 
a big comeback. Not that your doctor will make his next 
call in a buggy or your fire engines will be pulled by horses 
tomorrow, but it’s entirely possible that you may soon be 
riding a horse. Every day more and more Americans are 
rediscovering the horse as an exhilarating and relatively 
inexpensive source of pleasure and recreation. Too many 
people are having too much fun with the horse to let him 
disappear into a cloud of nostalgia and calendar art. 

The automobile, ence the mortal enemy of the horse, 
has turned out to be his best friend. In the 20’s, 30’s and 
40’s, one of the troubles with owning a horse was the 
difficulty of getting him from where you lived to where it 
would be fun to ride. You can now hitch a small van to a 
car and carry a horse (almost as easily as you can haul a 
boat) to a nearby suburban trail or a more distant park. 
You can even ride him to the top of Mt. Le Conte in the 
Smokies or on a Forest Service trail up California’s 
14,496-foot Mt. Whitney. 

The growth of suburbs has helped the horse too. Most 
people used to live either in town or country, and when 
they rode, it was either in the middle of town in, say, 
Washington’s Rock Creek Park or New York City’s Cen- 
tral Park, or they drove out to a stable where the thinly 
populated suburbs met the country. As often as not, they 
ended up riding through a cornfield. Today you probably 
can find plenty of pleasant places to ride in your own 
suburban neighborhood, for it is in this new American 
green belt that the horse has found a new home and a 
renaissance. 





Arabian: King of Horses. This is the oldest recognized strain 
today and has contributed to the finest breeds. Arabs say he 

dates back 4000 years, and prize him so highly that he often shares 

his master’s tent. A desert natural, he can’t sunburn, 

doesn’t catch cold, and can live on almost anything. 

He is a small horse, with short back, wide-set eyes and curving ears 

that nearly touch; whatever his color—bay, gray or chestnut— 

his skin is always black. He is noted for intelligence, 

courage, even temper and a swift gallop that has earned him the title 
“drinker of the wind.” Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington 

both rode Arabians. There are now over 10,000 of the breed in the United States. 
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The Western. /n a Texas dawn a cowboy ropes a mount for the day’s work while his pardner saddles 

up. The Western horse may be any breed or combination of breeds but must have “the head of a lady and the buttocks 
of a cook” —that is, the intelligence to anticipate split-second maneuvers in cutting and roping 

cattle, well-muscled hindquarters to carry them out. His short back makes for smooth riding, and he’s 

usually small enough to get along on scanty rations. A well-trained Western horse is a true artist. 
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Many outlying communities have laid 
out trails that cross hitherto inviolable es- 
tates, gentleman farms or the lush ground 
of public institutions. In the Bedford Hills- 
Mt. Kisco section of Westchester County, 
New York, residents have formed The Pri- 
vate Lanes Association which lays out and 
maintains riding trails. The Greenwich, 
Connecticut, Riding Association does the 
same. 

County and state park systems are also 
staking out areas for equestrian activity in 
the suburbs. In 1956 the Bergen County, 
New Jersey, Park Commission leased an 
old barn in its Van Saun Park—just ten 
minutes from George Washington Bridge— 
to a former New York police sergeant who 
wanted to start a riding academy. At first 
an object for the curious, the academy has 
grown, with the commission’s help, to in- 
clude a work paddock, a show paddock, a 
quarter-mile track, a jumping ring, a saddle 
and Western ring, and a stabling area and 
picnic grove. Only 600 residents came to the 
dedication of the park’s ring in 1956, but a 
little more than a year later 26,000 attended 
a local charity horse show there. 


To have achieved a success like this the 
horse has had to live down the notion that 
he was necessarily expensive or snooty. 
There were times, of course, when he was 
both: in the 18th Century, Nimrod, the 
historian of English county life, warned 
that nobody could maintain the horsy pace 
with an income of less than £10,000 a year. 
Just to keep the then fashionable dappled 
grays clean, he cautioned, would take £100 
a year in soap. 

But today in the U.S., hundreds of thou- 
sands have discovered that the horse will 
fit into their recreational budget. You can 
go horsebacking for no more than it costs 
to go bowling. And you need spend little 
on your costume. The pink coat is out, 
and the hacking jacket is hardly essential 
along the riding trails where informality— 
and Levis—rule. If, however, you have both 
the money and the desire, you can spend 
half a million dollars a year on a stable of 
flat-racing Thoroughbreds. 

Some of the activities that used to be un- 
approachably exclusive or expensive have 
become less so. You can still spend $30,000 
a year playing polo, but you can also play 


for $5000. You can easily part with $25,000 
a year as a Master of Fox Hounds of one of 
the old, tradition-laden American hunts, 
but you can also hunt, and mount yourself 
in suitable style and class, for $2500—and 
you will be welcome wherever you turn up 
so long as you know the rules and can ride 
well enough to observe them. It is common 
today to find people riding with hunts who 
do not even own mounts; they simply “job” 
a horse from the local stables and dealers. 
For their share of the expenses, they'll be 
““cupped”’—expected to makeacontribution. 

The newest and most popular answer to 
family enjoyment of the horse is the back- 
yard stable. From Savarmah to Seattle, the 
suburbs are dotted with garages and out- 
buildings that have been converted into 
one-, often two-, and sometimes three-stall 
horse barns. Depending on the amount of 
room, there are also walking rings, pad- 
docks, and quite often, small brush courses 
for jumping. Sometimes, two families to- 
gether rent a vacant lot where they can ex- 
pand their activities. In cost, the back-yard 
stable need be no more expensive than a 
family-size boat with outboard motor. And 
as an index of its popularity there has been 
a shortage in the past few years of the kinds 
of horses that best fill family needs. 

Most backyard stables originate in the 
impassioned pleas of children who, having 
had a few riding lessons, decide they must 
have ‘ta horse of my own.” As an inevitable 
consequence, the first horse is supplanted 
or supplemented by a better horse. And it’s 
not unusual for the stable to include a pony 
for the young child, a hunter-type horse for 
the teen-age daughter who is riding in local 
shows, and a quiet, even-tempered “‘hack”’ 
for Mom and Pop who enjoy trail-riding. 

The family stable doubtless explains why, 
in the 800 horse shows given last year, the 
number of classes and entries rose by more 
than 5 per cent. A fondness for horses is 
catching. Older members of the family also 
come to enjoy the companionship and rou- 
tine care of horses. In one family I know, 
the parents took over when the daughter 
who rode went off to college. They enlarged 
the stable, foaled a mare and now look 
forward to making horses their retirement 
activity. 


There is something about a horse— 
something that makes you at once feel good 
and look good. “‘Nothing’s so good for the 
inside of a man,” goes the old saying, “‘as 
the outside of a horse.” 

The horse’s proven derrié¢re-reducing 
capability has won him thousands of fem- 
inine admirers and, as another old saying 
goes, “there are no fat horsemen.”’ Almost 
anything you do on horseback rates high as 











a form of exercise. In addition to fitness, 
there’s the feeling you get—a kind of King 
of the Mountain kick—from handling such 
a big powerful animal, and more than likely 
you'll show it. Somehow, being on and 
around horses scales a person upward in 
size, or, at the least, enhances his or her in- 
dividuality. If you’re the dainty, feminine 
type, you look even more attractively dainty 
and feminine. And if you're dignified, 
somehow you'll look even more sedate. 
Imagine Robert E. Lee without Traveller. 

The answer to this mystique lies in the re- 
lationship between horse and man: it is one 
of action. The horse’s beauty lies in his 
grace of movement, in his ability to suggest 
movement even when standing still. The 
characteristic that distinguishes the horse 
from all other animals, said Count Marti- 
nengo di Cesaresco, the Italian equestrian 
authority, is his “excitability to motion.” 

For most of his forty-million-year his- 
tory, speed in flight has been the horse’s 
only defense against the better-armed ani- 
mals he met on the plains where he grazed. 
The fact that these vestigial fears are so 
deep-seated has made the horse a running 
fool. He can sprint at forty mil.s an hour, 
or he can run at a sustained gallop 200 
miles in twenty-six hours, as a palomino 
mare named Dolly once did to help Francis 
X. (Little) Aubry win one of the most cele- 
brated wagers in the old West. 

Some people insist that the horse has an 
1.Q. just below a man’s; others argue that 
the word “‘fool’”’ describes him accurately. 
Nobody knows, You can’t take the 1.Q. of 
an animal, but a horse’s brain (about the 
size of a regulation soft ball) is relatively 
smaller than that of a dog, a cat or, for 
that matter, a pig. 

Whatever kind of sense a horse has, it 
most certainly is not what people mean 
when they talk about horse sense. He’s a 
skittish, timid, often irrational animal, and 
is smartest when he’s moving. A_ horse 
and a man can work out something to- 
gether which, at its peak, after years of 
schooling, becomes, according to Henry 
Wynmalen in his authoritative book, Dres- 
sage, “‘an intellectual pleasure, wherein the 
rider weighs his every word and the horse 
his every gesture. Always during every 
ride,” goes Wynmalen’s lyric summary, 
“the rider asks little questions, the horse 
may query, the rider will explain, the horse 
understand and improve his answers day 
by day, until gradually the mutual conver- 
sation reaches higher and higher levels . . .” 
A fine rider can work this communication 
out to the point where “‘he can ride with 
reins of paper.” Belle Beach, a famous 
huntswoman, was supposed to have had 
reins of No. 50 cotton thread. 


Fjorden. 4 farm draft horse of Norway’s west 

coast, occasionally imported into the U.S. as a children’s pet. 
He is little larger than a Shetland pony, has a yellowish tan 
coat and somewhat resembles the Arabian. 

He is intelligent and willing and thrives on meager grazing. 


Professional horsemen tend to bellow at 
the thought that a horse is a pet, or could 
be one. But their cynicism may stem from 
the cold knowledge that they cannot afford 
to grow fond of one. The cowboy seldom 
owned a horse of his own; he used horses 
as hard as anyone ever has and the horses 
were assigned to him from the remuda, the 
ranch’s train of horses. Cowboys or no 
cowboys, horses are pets to thousands of 
persons who prefer the companionship of a 
big, capable and, on the whole, docile ani- 
mal to that of a barking, tail-wagging dog 
or an aloof, disdainful cat. Affection is in 
the eye of the beholder, and those who love 
horses love them with impeccable intensity. 


The earliest horse was a graceful little 
fellow called the “‘dawn horse,”’ or Eohippus. 
Fortunately for his future, the horse grew 
bigger, and when he was first domesticated by 
the nomads of Asia about 2000 B.c., he was 
pretty much the same size as today’s horse 
(Equus caballus). 

The trouble with the 4000-year domestic 
history of the horse is simply that there is 
too much of it. Horses have been used in 
all the wars and have been present at a sur- 
prising number of other dramatic moments. 
The Greeks rode bareback, and one of them, 
Xenophon, wrote the first riding manual. 
Shakespeare’s Richard III offered his king- 
dom for a horse. Nathan Bedford Forrest 
pointed out that with a horse he could get 
there “fustest with the mostest.” Paul 
Revere borrowed the horse he rode. The 
brooding, preoccupied Lincoln was always 
forgetting, and losing, his horses. 

As for the horse’s own development, two 
types came to predominate: the light 
Arabian horse and his kinfolk, the Barb, 
and the Medieval Great Horse of Europe, 
bred to carry the mail-clad warrior of his 
time. A marriage of the two is supposed to 
have taken place at, or after, the battle ot 
Poitiers in 732 when the Franks, on the 
Great Horse, turned back the Moham- 
medans on the Arabian and the Barb. The 
cross produced Europe’s draft and coach 
horses, but the Barbs left behind by the 
Arabs also bred among themselves and 
supposedly formed the base of what became 
the Spanish horse, the ancestor of the horse 
the Conquistadores rode northward from 
Mexico into the Great Plains. 

Thus the Barb, turned feral, became the 
coarse and rugged little horse of the Amer- 
ican West: the famous Mustang. Of all the 
people who were eventually to ride the 
fabulous small horse, none handled him 

better—nor stole him from his rightful 
owners quicker—than the Comanche. The 
historian, George Catlin, saw Comanches 
drop their bodies first on one side of a 















Horse Highlights 


¢ It is fairly certain that there are no longer any truly wild 
(feral) horses in the world. For many years the only wild sur- 
vivor was Przewalski’s Horse, herds of which were seen 
occasicnally in Mongolia, but none have been reported since 
the Iron Curtain descended. Other “‘wild” horses throughout 
the world are descended from tame forebears. 


¢ Wild horse was a food staple of Paleolithic man. During 
the Neolithic age men gave up eating horse meat but appar- 
ently regained their appetite for it later, for it is a favorite 
menu item today in some areas. 


e Horses were first commonly used in warfare by the early 
Greeks. Though their cavalry was undisciplined and unor- 
ganized, war horses were novel enough to frighten the enemy. 
Philip of Macedon created the first organized cavalry in the 
4th Century B.C. His tactic was to hold the enemy’s front 
line with a phalanx of infantry, then send massed charges of 
horsemen around their flanks and to their rear. When the 
enemy line broke, he mercilessly massacred the fleeing men. 


e Racing enthusiast Queen Elizabeth II actually owns only a 
few of the horses she runs. Most are leased from the National 
Stud, a branch of the Ministry of Agriculture. Fee: one-third 
of their winnings. From her own two-thirds share, Elizabeth 
must pay training costs and jockey fees. Thus Her Majesty 
makes no profits, but British bloodstock benefits from her 
interest in racing—mainly in sales to Americans 


¢ Horses will eat practically anything. The Arabian eats 
dates, philosophically spits out the pits. The famous California- 
bred Swaps likes eggs for breakfast. Other horses have thrived 
variously on prunes, raisin stems, apples, pears, plums, beans, 
bread, coconut meat, artichokes, and the leaves of ash, 
birch and linden trees (if the leaves are picked at the right 
time). They like quantity too: horse and man are the only 
animals who will overeat to illness or even death. And the 
horse’s inability to vomit makes him a dubious sailor, for he 
may choke to death if he gets seasick. 


¢ The-horse and mule population on farms is dropping fast 
according to the Department of Agriculture: from 14,478,000 
in 1940 to 3,558,000 today. Nobody knows exactly how many 
pleasure horses there are in the United States today, but 250,- 
000 is considered a fair estimate. And, as a group, pleasure 
horses seem to be getting more popular each year 


e If you wanted to ride in the Confederate cavalry, you had 
to supply your own horse. The government put him on the 
books at a fair price, contracted to furnish forage and shoes 
and paid forty cents a day for his use. If he was killed, you 
got cash—and a furlough to go home for another mount. 
But if you let him be captured or if he broke down, that was 
your loss. As a result. the Rebel cavalry was disastrously 
short of mounts by the end of the war. 


¢ One horsepower is equal to 32,549 foot pounds per minute, 
a unit of work fixed by James Watt. It actually exceeds the 
average horse’s capacity for work by about one third. 


¢ The horse latitudes are subtropical belts of calm and light 
variable winds between the trade winds and the westerlies. 
The name derives from the legend that horses were thrown 
overboard when sailing vessels were unduly delayed or be- 
calmed in these latitudes. 


e Circus horses include several breeds. The broad-backed, 
smooth-gaited Percherons are ideal for leaping equestrian 
acrobats. Their backs are dusted with rosin before each per- 
formance to assure a firm foothold. The lead horse must 
make the ring in precisely seventeen gallops—else the per- 
former may take a painful pratfall. Lippizans are used for 
“high school” tricks. The precision “liberty” drills can be 
done by horses of almost any breed after three months’ train- 
ing. Ringling, for instance, uses Quarter Horses in one 
liberty act, American Saddle Horses in another. 


¢ All Thoroughbreds have a common birth date: the first 
day of January. No matter what month a foal is actually 
dropped—February, March, May—he is officially one year 
old on the following January 1. 
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horse and then on the other—“‘he will hang 
whilst his horse is at fullest speed, carrying 
with him his bow and his shield, rising and 
throwing his arrows over the horse’s back 
or with equal success under the horse’s 
neck.” It was somehow fitting that the only 
living thing left on the field where Custer 
made his last stand was a U.S. Cavalry 
mustang named Comanche. 

The rest of the story of the horse in the 
West is either well known or distorted be- 
yond factual repair. It was a horse culture, 
and nothing was more important than a 
horse; no crime could be worse than to 
leave a man afoot. 

The great Thoroughbred strain developed 
by the English out of the Arabian horse 
came into the U.S. through the Colonies. 
Out of mixtures of Thoroughbreds with 
“grade” horses (themselves not purebreds 
but of good breeding) came some of the 
famous native American breeds: the Mor- 
gan and the Narragansett Pacer in New 
England; the Plantation Walking Horse and 
the Kentucky Saddle Horse in the South, 
and the great Conestoga draft horse on 
Pennsylvania Dutch farms. 


Let’s say you’ve decided you would like 
to do some horsebacking. The best way to 
start is to take a few lessons at a public 
riding academy. When you have decided on 
the academy—don’t choose your own horse. 
There’s a horse for everybody, horsemen 
say, but that doesn’t mean you can recog- 
nize yours. You don’t want the “prettiest 
horse.”” He might prove to be the very horse 
that would end your career as a horseman. 
Let the riding master make the choice. 

If you take private lessons, you'll find 
them fairly expensive, around $5 an hour. 
At the beginning you'll get just as much out 
of group lessons, at $3 an hour, and they'll 
be more fun. 

Now you can stop here, but if you like to 
ride, you are almost certain to end up want- 
ing a horse of your own, perhaps to start 
your back-yard stable. Beware! Buying a 
horse is a complicated and perilous under- 
taking. The tricks to horse trading are limit- 
less, and no beginner can be expected to 
know even a few of them. One deal was 
closed when the seller told the prospective 
buyer candidly that his horse had two faults. 
He said he would tell the buyer one of them 
before the sale, and the other after the deal 
was concluded. 

‘“*He’s awful hard to catch,” the seller 
said. Then the money passed hands, and he 
added: “tHe ain’t good for nothin’ when 
you catch him.” 

The best procedure to follow in buying 


your first horse is: Continued on Page 158 






























































American Saddie Horse 
Probably the handsomest horse— 
often called peacock of the breeds. 
Despite his name, he is primarily a 
show animal today, and is almost 
never used for commonplace riding 
(hacking). His head is held erect on 
a slender, arching neck, back not 
seeming to move at all, while the 
action of his legs is exaggeratedly 
high. He has Arabian and Thorough- 
bred blood and was developed by 
Southern plantation owners who 
wanted comfort on long inspection 
trips. He can walk, trot and canter, 
and when five-gaited also boasts a 
slow gait and rack. The five-gaited is 
a horse only the best riders can enjoy. 


Hackney 
His intense breeding for finish and 
brilliance in showing have made 
him spirited, nervous and “dainty.” 
But, as his name indicates, he once 
had real purpose in life: he was bred 
from the Norfolk Trotter in the 18th 
Century to pull coaches over the 
newly improved English roads. In 
the 19th he emerged as a smart, 
high-stepping horse only to be out- 
moded by the auto in the 20th. But his 
beauty saved him from extinction and 
he has become the pet of breeders. 


Morgan 
The most versatile American horse, 
with careers as divergent as Eastern 
Hunter and Western stock horse, 
thanks to his intelligence, mild tem- 
per, strength and willingness. He is 
the only breed named for a single 
progenitor, the “prepotent’’ Justin 
Morgan, a mutant foaled at Spring- 
field, Mass., around 1790. Justin 
Morgan reproduced himself power- 
fully, always in the original mold. 
He once won his master a gallon of 
rum by pulling a log weighted with 
three men—a load no other horse 
had been able to budge. The Mor- 
gan has a springy gait, is sure- 
footed and fine for pleasure riding. 


Quarter Horse 
The ropin’ and cuttin’ horse of many 
ranches and rodeos. On TV, Zor- 
ro’s Tornado is one. He once was 
the favorite of Virginia squires who 
raced him along quarter-mile paths, 
from which he takes his name. He is 
a quick starter, turns easily and can 
increase his speed over a short 
course, making him an excellent cow 
pony, but he can’t sustain speed on 
a long run. He has an odd stance, 
often giving the illusion of being 
lower in front than in back. Short, 
thick, very muscular, an “easy 
keeper,” with a mild disposition. 
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Appaiocosa 
Spotted circus and parade horse. 
The mare here wears her spots in a 
polka-dot pattern; her colt wears his 
in a “blanket,” a splashing of white 
on his rump. May be of any horse 
colors, but never just one. This 
polka-dot horse gets his name from 
a misspelling of Palouse, the region 
of Northern Idaho and Washington 
where the Nez Percé Indians bred 
him from Spanish stock. His mark- 
ings resemble those of prehistoric 
horses depicted on horn and stone 
and in ancient Chinese paintings. In 
the U.S. he is growing in popularity. 


Hunter 
A big horse with a big heart. He 
may be of almost any breed, but is 
largely Thoroughbred; in countries 
where the going on the hunt is 
rough, he may even have draft 
blood. As a colt the Hunter begins 
a schooling which may last three 
years. The Hunter takes his fences 
boldly; as evidence of his finesse, he 
can halt instantly to avoid a fallen 
rider; and as proof of his man- 
ners, he won't deign to kick a hound. 
Best Hunter is the Irish “lepper.” 


Paiomino 
The golden horse of the West. Not 
a breed, but a color—preferably 
“the color of a newly minted U.S. 
gold coin,’ with snowy mane and 
tail, but he may also be cream or 
chestnut. He is said to have been the 
carriage horse of Queen Isabella, and 
was brought to America by Cortez. 
He became the horse of California’s 
Spanish dons and was “discovered” 
there by U.S. troops in the Mexican 
War. Has Arabian and Thorough- 
bred blood; is used for saddle and 
stock purposes and in parades. 


Standardbred 
A native American breed of trotters 
and pacers. The Standardbred was 
the roadster of country doctors, 
salesmen, parsons and judges. Fa- 
ther of the breed was Rysdyk’s Ham- 
bletonian, offspring of a crippled 
mare, rescued from a butcher shop, 
and an ugly stallion named Abdal- 
lah. Hambletonian proved to be de- 
scended from an English-born 
Thoroughbred. He and his mother 
sold for $125 in 1849; eventually he 
earned $184,725 in stud fees. To- 
day’s Standardbred resembles the 
Thoroughbred, but is smaller, more 
angular and has more racing stamina. 


















































































Clydesdale 
A Scotch draft horse, weighing al- 
most a ton. Praised for his straight 
legs and free, springy stride, and 
distinguished by his “feathers,” the 
shaggy hair on fetlocks and pas- 
terns. Nearly always black or dark 
brown with a white blazed face and 
a Roman nose. Developed in the 
18th Century in Ayr and Lanark 
counties along the Clyde River, from 
which he gets his name. He has won 
recent fame in publicity and adver- 
tising in the eight-horse-hitch of a 
well-known U.S. brewery, and 
though often driven in traffic, he has 
never halted, kicked or plunged. 


Lippizan 
The white horse of Vienna, famed 
for such movements as the /evade 
(right) in which he freezes into mar- 
ble. He is foaled black or brown and 
changes to white between his third 
and ninth years. Since the 16th Cen- 
tury he has been a “court” horse, 
used for riding in the classical Span- 
ish style and for pulling imperial 
carriages. He developed poor legs 
through inbreeding but was saved 
by a little Arabian blood. In World 
War II the Nazis moved Vienna’s 
Lippizans to Czechoslovakia; Gen- 
eral Patton found them and re- 
turned them to Austria, and today, 
they perform at the Spanish Riding 
Academy in the Hapsburg palace. 


Percheron 


The most popular draft horse. He 
came originally from Le Perche in 
Normandy, and is still bred there. 
At first he carried knights in armor; 
later he pulled stagecoaches through 
Europe at an _ eight-mile-an-hour 
clip. Still later, breeders added 
strength and weight—as much as a 
ton—to pull loads. He has a hand- 
some head, rare in draft breeds, and 
hiscontours and color—usually dap- 
pled gray—indicate an Arabian in- 
fusion. Exceptionally good-tem- 
pered and long-lived, often reaching 
thirty. 


Tennessee Waiking Horse 


Shaped on Southern plantations, 
and sometimes called the Plantation 
Walking Horse. For a hundred 
years a good saddle horse with a 
comfortable, ambling gait, useful 
for riding up and down rows of 
crops. Black Allan became the 
fountainhead of the breed, intensi- 
fying its best characteristics. The 
Walking Horse, more robust and 
rugged than the American Saddle 
Horse, may even be used for light 
farm work. But it’s his running 
walk that has made him famous. 









Continued from Page 156 

1. If possible, buy through or from your 
local riding academy. Whatever you do, 
get professional help. 

2. Insist on a trial period. Two weeks, if 
that can be arranged. 

3. Have the horse “‘vetted,”’ looked at by 
a veterinarian. 

What you want is what the trade calls a 
“grade” horse, not a purebred but one of 
such type, quality and conformation as 
show it carries two or three crosses of good 
breeds. You should be willing to pay a 
minimum of $150 (remember, you’re going 
to have to feed and take care of this horse), 
but you shouldn’t go above $500. 

You can board your horse at a stable or 
riding academy for from $45 a month to 
$125, including feed and grooming. You 
can board him at home for $35 a month, 
and some do it for less. Better consult your 
riding master, too, about the box you're 
going to put the horse in; the stall should be 
well ventilated and dry. 

Now you're at another turning point. 
You can stop, or perhaps add another 
horse of the same quality to your stable. 
Or, you can upgrade yourself again. Be- 
cause you're going to spend more money, 
you'll get more breeding, and therefore 
you'll need to know more about what you 
want. Your choice will probably be af- 
fected by where vou live. Hunters and 
jumpers are more popular along the At- 


lantic Seaboard—in Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. In the South and Middle 
West, the gaited horses and the Tennessee 
Walking Horse are favorites. In Texas and 
in the West, the Quarter Horse, the Palo- 
mino and the Appaloosa are most popular. 

Once you have selected the type or breed 
of horse you want, you can subscribe to one 
of the magazines that specialize in your 
favorite breed. You can study bloodlines. 
You can visit breeding farms. But when 
you get ready to buy your horse you will 
still want, and need, professional help. And 
because you are going to spend something 
between $300 and $3000 for this animal, 
be absolutely sure that he is vetted. One 
homely tip: remember that all horses are 
cheaper in the fall, when a long unproduc- 
tive winter stretches ahead. 

No use telling you what to do after 
you’ve bought this horse. You probably 
wouldn’t listen. By now, you’re “horse 
proud” and just a little horse crazy. Don’t 
be surprised to find yourself buying Christ- 
mas presents for your animal. And, just in 
case you do, a browband to match the color 
of his eyes makes a perfect gift. THE END 


Text by George McMillan 


Acknowledgment for valuable assistance to American 
Horse Show Association; American Quarter Horse 
Association; Arabian Horse Club Registry of Amer- 
ica; Horse and Mule Association of America. 


Thoroughbred 7he only breed developed solely for racing. Our foal, like all 
Thoroughbreds, traces to one of three desert sires imported into England between 1690 and 1730: 
the Darley Arabian, the Byerly Turk and the Godolphin Barb (who was discovered pulling 

a Paris water cart). Man O° War, probably America’s most publicized 

Thoroughbred, set five speed records and, though bought for $5000, was worth $3,000,000 

as a stud before his death in 1947. The Thoroughbred is naturally competitive : 

Black Gold fought a race to the finish with a broken leg ; Humourist took the English Derby running with 
one lung. In 1957 bettors wagered two and a half billion dollars on the Thoroughbred. 


























APPAREL AND TACK 


Here is what a moderately prosperous 
family might spend for a teen-age 
daughter’s first riding outfit and for the 
horse’s tack. They could, of course, get 
by for less, or dig into their jodhpurs 
for more. A man’s outfit would be 
slightly higher. This basic riding equip- 
ment is offered by Miller Harness 
Co., Inc., 123 E. 24th St., N. Y. C. 10. 


Basic Apparel 


Jodhpur boots $ 11.95 
Jodhpurs 16.95 
Riding coat 35.00 
Jockey cap 4.50 
Ratcatcher shirt 5.95 
Gloves, string 2.50 
Crop 4.25 





Total $ 81.10 


Basic Tack 


Saddle, with fittings $ 87.50 
Felt pad 6.50 
Pelham bridle 18.75 
Halter 7.50 
Lead rope 1.25 
Martingale 4.25 
Sheet 11.45 
Blanket 20.45 
Cooler 16.95 


Total $174.60 


When a girl’s out of the novice class— 
entering shows or joining a hunt— 
she'll want custom-made riding clothes 
and tack. Below is a sample of what 
she’s likely to spend, although the limit 
is set only by her taste and her purse. 
Both apparel and tack are based on 
prices at M J. Knoud, 716 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. 21. 


Luxury Appareil 


Breeches $100.00 
Coat 95.00 
Vest 30.00 
Hunting cap 25.00 
Boots 90.00 
Ratcatcher shirt 6.50 
Gloves, leather 8.50 
Spurs 10.50 
Crop 27.50 


Total $393.00 


Luxury Tack 


Saddle, with fittings $250.00 
Sheepskin pad 17.50 
Bridle 47.50 
Halter 17.50 
Lead rope 1.25 
Martingale 12.00 
Sheet 10.50 
Blanket 47.50 
Cooler 24.00 





Total $427.75 











Apricot Liqueur 
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Flavored Brandy 


The easiest way to entertain a group from 6 
to 20 is the informal buffet. Guests appreciate 
this opportunity to mingle with friends and 
simply help themselves. But they love a little 
Waiting-on too...so why not surprise them 


at collee time with *gleaming glasses filled 
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Creme de Menthe 


Banquet ending for a simple buffet—Cordials by Hiram Walker 


with their favorite Hiram Walker’s Cordials. 

Colorful and delicious, Creme de Menthe, 
Apricot Liqueur, and Blackberry Flavored 
Brandy are just a few of the many wonderful 
Cordial flavors made by Hiram Walker. Serve 


some tonight... your guests will love you for it. 


HIRAM WALKERS 








CREME DE CACAO, APRICOT LIQUEUR, CREME DE MENTHE, ORANGE CURACAO, 60 PROOF; BLACKBERRY FLAVORED 
BRANDY, ROCK AND RYE, 70 PROOF; TRIPLE SEC, KUMMEL, 80 PROOF - HIRAM WALKER & SONS, INC., PEORIA, ILL. 


HOLIDAY / NOVEMBER 


CORDIALS 


A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 











Here’s an economy car with a difference you'll like: room! 
‘Thirty miles per gallon. A sensible price. And inexpensive 
upkeep. These economy features make the Peugeot 403’ an 


easy car to own. Just as important, it 1s a comfortable car to 





ride in. A family of 5 or 6 can travel for hours on its foam 
rubber-padded leatherette seats—and arrive refreshed! 
The Peugeot is highly maneuverable. Easy to park. And 
the price of °2175 (P.0.E..N.Y.) includes all this: sliding sun- 
roof, whitewall or Michelin “X” tires, 4-speed synchro- 
mesh transmission, heater-defroster, padded dashboard, 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY OVER 300 RENAULT DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


Continued from Page 120 


man has been so inevitably success- 
ful both in New York and on the 
West Coast. His dozens of screen 
credits range from The Grapes of 
Wrath, over The Lady Eve and The 
Ox Bow Incident, to Twelve Angry 
Men (which last year won him an 
Academy Award nomination) and 
the current Stage Struck. His foot- 
light appearances have been even 
more important. He’s one of the few 
film stars who can stand direct in- 
spection by a theater audience, and 
whose craftsman’s reflexes are gen- 
uine enough to need this stimulus— 
“It’s a play that makes me know I’m 
an actor, not just a piece of publicity 
goods.” And so Broadway has seen 
him after Farmer in, among others, 
Mister Roberts, The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial, Point of No Return 
and 1958’s Two for the Seesaw. 

Fonda never grows wordy when 
asked if there’s any kind of method 
to such success. “I had luck,” he 
says. “‘At the time I did stock, it was 
often still like an old-fashioned rep- 
ertory company. I really had a 
chance to go to school.” 

Many other actors, though, blessed 
with a similar educational oppor- 
tunity, have gained no more from it 
than a faded Equity card. What 
Fonda accumulated in his ten years’ 
apprenticeship was a rare knowl- 
edge: how to use underacting hon- 
estly, as a formidable and finely 
tempered weapon. He mastered the 
subtle celebration of the ordinary; 
he developed a religious abstinence 
from the quick and easy effect. 

The end product is the seamlessly 
persuasive illusion that has kept 
Fonda on top so long. But during a 
play’s reading and rehearsing phase 
his hatred of the histrionic can go to 
dire lengths. This was illustrated not 
too long ago at a small get-together 
in Fonda’s home. Now, being a five- 
alarm box-office draw, he didn’t au- 
dition for a property; it auditioned 
for him. The candidate happened to 
be The Rivalry by Norman Corwin, 
a drama about the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates. Fonda intended to try, be- 
fore a jury of friends, how the part 
of Lincoln would suit him. 

A tiny auditorium was arranged 
in the drawing room, and then Fonda 
came in with Martin Gabel, who 
took the part of Douglas. As one of 
the guests said, “I knew that Marty 
used to be a radio actor—a very 
strong, facile reader—and that Hank, 
being the kind of actor hé is, can’t 
handle a script cold. But when Hank 
started to drone out his Lincoln 
speeches in that dreary Nebraska 
monotone, I felt my drink freeze up. 
Marty ran him right into the ground 


with his trained voice. After it was 
over, I felt the Civil War had come 
out wrong and we should have kept 
slavery. It had such an effect on us 
that nobody there could really en- 
courage Hank to do the play. Yet in 
the end I had more respect for him 
than before. There’s not many on 
his level who show enough craft 
curiosity to put themselves at a 
disadvantage.” 

Fonda’s attack on a part, when it 
does go beyond a reading, proceeds 
with a laborious thoroughness out 
of which he distills, often after un- 
predictable delays, the most finely 
nuanced cunning. 

“‘Hank’s a strange worker,” Sid- 
ney Lumet, his picture director in 
Twelve Angry Men, said recently. 
“*He’ll investigate every microscopic 
facet of a role. In Angry Men, which 
we rehearsed like a play, he was an 
architect sitting on a jury. Now, 
while the other actors were advanc- 
ing much faster in their character- 
izations, he still came around to me 
with questions like, ‘Just how much 
does this architect make?’ The in- 
come of the man wasn’t really im- 
portant to the plot, but we sat down 
and figured out it couldn’t be much 
more than seven thousand dollars a 
year. Then Hank went off and spent 
four hours shopping and came back 
with a thirty-two-dollar seersucker 
suit that was absolutely in char- 
acter. Then, with the suit on, he re- 
leased himself without reservation 
into the architect. Hank holds back 
until he’s probed every nook, but 
after that he commits himself to- 
tally.” 

“He never gets the notices he de- 
serves,’ says Leland Hayward, “‘be- 
cause the finished product he turns 
out looks so effortless and natural 
after a lot of backbreaking work. 
He’s just about the most powerful 
but least showy actor I know. He’s 
such a maniac for naturalness that, 
if he had his way, he’d play all his 
parts upstage with his back to the 
audience.” 

Logan, his director in Mister 
Roberts, has the same complaint. “I 
had to use tricks to get him so the 
audience could see him work. Hank’s 
different from most of the other ac- 
tors because he likes to face upstage 
and to underplay. You’ve got to be 
an actor with immense security to 
want that. Sometimes he has too 
much for me. In Roberts he resented 
half the belly laughs I put into the 
play. For him I was cheapening it, 
watering it down.” 

Fonda’s passion for the unadorned 
spills over into his private life. He 
eschews all the florid gestures of the 
Hollywood star, particularly those 
made with a wallet. The Fonda fru- 

Continued on Page 163 
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WHAT? Duck a l’orange au Grand Marnier. 
WHERE? Aboard the French Line’s Ile de France 
— the gourmet’s paradise afloat. 
HOW? With Grand Marnier Liqueur a l’orange, 
of course. It’s made exclusively with 
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free recipe booklet. 
Dept. H11 
Carillon Importers Ltd., 65 East 55th St., New York 22, New York 
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gality has become a legend—or, 
rather, a slew of legends—from the 
story of the stage electrician who 
saw him during a pre-Broadway run, 
in Washington, D.C., buying chopped 
meat and a garbage bag at a super- 
market so he could cook in his room, 
to Fonda’s comptometric taxicab 
policy that asks fifty per cent of the 
fare from his fellow passenger, no 
more, no less. 

“If you’re looking for that show- 
business warmth, you won’t find it 
in Hank,” an old acquaintance sighs 
“More and more, lately, he’s just 
been interested in work. | think one 
of the reasons he’s been married four 
times is that you can’t marry the 
man. You can marry his little finger, 
maybe. The rest of him is brooding 
over scripts. If anyone has a chance, 
it’s Afdera [Number Four]. It’s not 
so much that she’s lovely and intelli- 
gent, but that she is Italian. Nowa- 
days Hank needs a European wife 
to adjust to him. He has changed.” 

Physically, though, Fonda is at 
fifty-three a human evergreen. The 
leanness of his rib cage still tapers to 
an adolescent waist. His face retains 
a clean-cut all-American homeliness 
that has become all the more photo- 
genic for being slightly weathered. 
In Two for the Seesaw he played a 
thirty-five-year-old with nary an 
assist from make-up. 

Still, there has come over the pri- 
vate Henry Fonda a sobriety which 
only an innate and rough-grained 
charm can keep from going dour. 
Fame, which would grin and glisten 
out of someone else, seems quaran- 
tined at a cold distance from Hank. 
He even seems to live faintly apart 
from his own home, a sumptuous 
Manhattan town house where silent 
European servants attend him and 
his Venetian baroness, the latest 
Mrs. Fonda. Except with intimate 
friends, she is seldom more than a 
blond, exquisite shadow. 

Through the multi-floored plush 
of the house its master likes to shuf- 
fle in faded Navy fatigues and an in- 
formal stubble he never shaves until 
just before the performance. The 
performance to come on the eve- 
ning I visited him happened to be one 
of Fonda’s last in Two for the See- 
saw, a huge critical and commercial 
success. But after eight applauded 
months in the role Fonda was still 
worrying his laurels. 

“One thing I never licked in that 
play was acting out naturally all the 
exposition I have to do in the first 
two acts,” he said. “‘But that’s partly 
the script’s fault. The girl’s part is so 
beautifully written, but the man...” 
A shrug, charged with the sere 
boyishness that has become Fonda’s 
trade-mark. “Like the telegram I 





have to read aloud to myself in the 
second act. No one does that in real 
life. I’ve acted the role five hundred 
times, but every time I come to that 
spot I have to fight it. I’m still rack- 
ing my brains over that telegram.” 

“What are you going to do next?” 
I asked. 

Another not much more buoyant 
shrug. “Hitchcock has something. 
Mankiewicz has something.” He 
pointed to a pile of “somethings” 
on his desk. “Every week I order 
books at Brentano’s—books for 
pleasure. But all I ever go to bed with 
at night is scripts.” 

The telephone rang. It was his 
wife from the floor below, a discreet 
intrusion typical of the Fonda 
household. He spoke a few words 
and replaced the receiver. 

“Oh, murder,” he said. “I’ve got 
a luncheon speech to prepare for 
tomorrow, and Afdera keeps re- 
minding me. I guess I’m less self- 
conscious than most actors on-stage, 
but much more off. I’m dead when 
it comes to making a luncheon 
speech.” 

He pushed away the telephone 
with its unpleasant prospect and put 
his sneakered feet up on a mound of 
scripts. ““There’s one story I'd love 
to do. Appointment in Samarra, by 
John O’Hara. But every producer 
I talked to about it wants to com- 
promise the plot. It’s essentially 
about a suicide, and everything that 
happens in the script ought to snow- 
ball to the man’s death. They’re all 
afraid of that. But I don’t want to 
touch it any other way.” 

The telephone chirped again. 
“Darn,” said Fonda. “Yes, Afdera. 
Tell them I haven't forgotten about 
it. They’ll get one.” And hung up. 

“It's someone who’s having a 
kind of charity show of paintings by 
celebrities,” he said. “Last year I 
gave a picture to the National Urban 
League, and now the others are 
coming around.” 

The house of Fonda is lined with 
oils by interesting talents rather than 
big names. They manifest the taste 
of a man who doesn’t mind being 
called a connoisseur, but who avoids, 
almost too carefully, the showiness 
of the collector. Fonda’s own paint- 
ings, like most of his more personal 
expressions, are in a less accessible 
place. We started upstairs. “‘I’d bet- 
ter see what I’ve got to give them,” 
he said. “As a matter of fact I’ve 
just done a new still life.” 

Still lifes abound in Fonda’s at- 
tic, the only room in the mansion 
that matches faded fatigues. They 
are technically impressive pictures, 
much above the celebrity-show level, 
and yet they reveal little emotion— 
only great deftness of hand and eye. 

Continued on Page 166 
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Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale 
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December 1 through January 31... 
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Roaring Fork Inn or Prince Albert oe $ Go 


Family of Guests 
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centers. Besides spectacular 
views of the city’s skyline, 
East River and United Nations 
. a pleasant outlook on rates, too, 
singles from $7.50; doubles from $12. 


Write for Booklet H. 


—two and three to a room 

Hotel Jerome—double occupancy, #729 
room without bath . . . . . « « 

Hotel Jerome—double occupancy, #7G6 
room with private both. .... 


New Aspen Meadows— double #762 
occupancy, room with private bath. 


HOME OF my East 49th St., (at East River) 
Featuring thirty miles of downhill trails for TOP oO THE TOWER &A 
beginner, novice, intermediate and expert SS ee New York 17 





skiers. Five high capacity chair lifts. Write Every NEW YORK visit 
for free color folder. 
is like a HOLIDAY 


HOTEL JEROME AND ALLIED PROPERTIES 
Enjoy the luxury of this magnificent 


Dept. 5, Aspen, Colorado 
40-story hotel overlooking Central Park 
favored for its flawless continental 
service and cuisine. in Mid-Manhattan, 
close to terminals, transit facilities; 
two blocks from new Coliseum; Radio City, 
theatres, Fifth Avenue a step away. 
Choice single rooms, private bath, radio, 
TV, $8.50 to $12, doubles $12 to $19.50. 
Every room 100% air-conditioned 
for seasonal comfort. 

For teletype reservations 

NY 1- 3949. Write for booklet HM. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


















Ranch 





GALLAGHER 


RANCH 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


For discriminating men and women 


A historic working ranch for families of 
good taste who enjoy charming accom- 
modations and excellent food. 10,000 
acres of trails and game-filled hills. Reser- 
vations essential—references exchanged. 
Write Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





Louisiana 
New Orleans—Southern Hospitality 


Creole Mansion Hotel —5 min. from French Quarter —offers 
you grace of a romantic ante-bellum hotel, lazy living, gar- 
den patio, private bath, air-cond., complimentary French 
breakfast. Next Commander's Restaurant. Write: Creole 
Mansi Hotel, The Fan Room, 1437 Washington Ave. 
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There was one picture, though, de- 
tailing a plumed helmet lying next 
to a stubbed-out cigarette on a much 
worn wardrobe trunk, which by 
sheer juxtaposition breathed out a 
whiff of melancholy. 

“Oh, that’s an old one,” Fonda 
said. “I did that in Italy. On the set 
of War and Peace.” Almost angrily he 
turned his back on the helmet. 
“God, I had to fight that movie ev- 
ery inch of the way. Remember, I 
played Pierre, who’s kind of a 
chubby, ungainly fellow? When I 
arrived, | found they’d already made 
a complete wardrobe for me, every- 
thing cut as slimly and elegantly as 
possible. Just so I'd look like a movie 
star and the hell with Tolstoi. And 
they had a hairpiece ready for me 
copied from Robert Taylor. But 
that | fought them out of. And wear- 
ing spectacles, that I had to fight for 
too. But as soon as the producer ap- 
peared I had to take them off again. 
Every time you see me suddenly 
with no glasses in that movie, you 
know the boss just showed up.” 

“Which would you call your fa- 
vorite picture here?” I asked, look- 
ing around as Fonda rummaged 
through the canvases. 

“*Mr. Roberts, Twelve Angry Men,” 
said Fonda, misunderstanding. “I’m 
not mad at them all. The Grapes of 
Wrath.” He let go the canvases. 
“The Grapes of Wrath. That must be 
eighteen years ago. I’ve got a real 
favorite scene in that.” 


“Which one?” 

“The good-by scene between Jane 
Darwell—she played my mother— 
and me. We did it in a single take; 
John Ford likes to shoot that way. 
One technical rehearsal for lighting 
and so on, but no dialogue so the 
emotions wouldn’t go stale. And 
then we went through with it. Me 
tiptoeing into the tent at dawn... 
Suddenly Fonda enacted the scene, 
drawing his fatigues-covered bones 
together into lean heaps of loneli- 
ness. “. .. and tapping Mom on the 
shoulder . . .” There was a gentle 
touch on my arm. “. . . saying 
‘Mom, Mom.. .” And Mom com- 
ing out after me, , all sleepy and sigh- 


ing . . . out of the tent .. . like 
that... and me telling her I howe to 
go, I have to go away . .. And she 


understands. She knows what it’s 
all about even though she’s still half 
asleep. And me almost wishing she 
wouldn’t understand that fast... .” 

His voice had melted into a very 
young masculinity; the gray on his 
temples began to look paradoxical; 
he really was, that moment, a farm 
boy lost in an uncanny world, grop- 
ing through the attic of a strange 
star-millionaire—until suddenly the 
telephone rang. 

Some servant answered it. But the 
sound had propelled Fonda out of 
Tom Joad into his town-house self. 
He straightened up with a tart lit- 
tle sigh. ““Guess I better find that 
painting for the celebrity show,” he 
said. THE END 





RENO 
Continued from Page 92 


rondo coolo, chuck-a-luck and fan- 
tan—have largely disappeared from 
the Reno casinos. Occasionally a 
wheel of fortune is encountered but 
it’s mostly for atmosphere since the 
house percentage is notoriously the 
highest of all legal operations. Nor 
does the elaborate Monte Carlo 
game of chemin de fer have any ap- 
peal in Reno although there are 
several roulette tables with only a 
single zero in the continental manner. 

Draw poker, the cutthroat game 
of all time, is still encountered at the 
Bank-Golden, a casino patronized 
by old-timers and out-of-town 
ranchers, and at a few of the less 
opulent resorts in the vicinity of the 
railroad tracks and Commercial 
Row. Tourists want none of it al- 
though, until his death a few years 
ago, Harold Ross, then editor of 
The New Yorker, made an annual 
visit to Reno just to play poker at 
the Bank-Golden. He usually ar- 
rived with Nunnally Johnson and 
Dave Chasen from Hollywood as 
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bodyguards, and while his compan- 
ions pursued some less strenuous 
relaxation, Ross would hole up in a 
back room with a group of old- 
timers for days on end. Ross boasted 
of his winnings at these sessions, but 
reliable witnesses have seen him 
emerging on occasion from Western 
Union in Center Street, a sure indi- 
cation of membership in the I-Was- 
Robbed Club. 
Aside from its spurious repute as 
a divorce center, the most celebrated 
thing about Reno is Harolds Club, 
a monstrous perpetual-motion de- 
partment store of chance that has 
been made a national institution by 
some 2300 highway signs in such 
distant places as U.S. Route | in 
Florida or on the same route outside 
Bangor, Maine. Harolds is the first 
thing visitors want to see. It’s the 
largest casino in the state, a phil- 
anthropic agency of formidable di- 
mensions and a tourist trap through 
whose gaudy portals 20,000 visitors 
pass to pay tribute each summer day. 
Occupying a seven-story building 
in North Virginia Street, Harolds 
Continued on Page 169 
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TOURS - CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 





We'll buy YOU +} 
a NEW CAR 

for touring i 
EUROPE : 


NO 
PURCHASE PRICE 
TO PAY 


Citroen, Renault, Simca, Panhard, 
etc. There’s no investment. It’s 
your car for as little as $99. a month 
for 3 months. Includes everything. 
Also mileage rentals and purchase 
for return to U.S. 

For free“ Europe by Car Guide,” 

send departure date, length of 

stay, mu mober in your party 


Dept. H-11 


7 
Curope by var 


Lie 
37 W. 57 St., NY * PL 5-4739 
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E cuROPE : 
| Tours planned by European travel j 
me experts to suit individual re- 
= quirements. Ask for free book- = 
M4 let showing where to go, how 

Fe to go, how much it costs. Hi 
mi Apply to your Travel Agent or... ~ 
S CT teaver service, Inc. = 


Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Chicago « Los Angeles e San Francisco 








A novel holiday 

afloat—cruising Inland through 

tropical Florida. One week—$95.00. 
For illustrated booklet and rates write to 


Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-H, Ft. Myers, Florida 
OUR NINTH YEAR 





Knight Tours of Europe—Summer 1959 


From 40 to 60 days in Europe, visiting 11 to 18 countries 
From $1195 to $1395. Direct sale only. Write to: Prof 
L. D. Knecht, Director 


Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minn. 








Wherever the trip... 


The advertisers on these pages 
invite your inquiries. Write to 
them for additional information, 
literature and reservations. 






























EXOTIC P F CALL 


a 
Sunehne 
J Way 
= : 
MIAMI to 
SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL 


Sail the all-season way with the 
smart set who love port-fun, 
sun-fun and warm friendly seas. 
Ports a-plenty! Delicious cuisine, 
swimming pools, dancing, all air 
conditioned outside cabins, 
many delightfully 

spacious public 4 






© Madeira and Canary Islands 
¢ Lisbon, Portugal « Vigo, Spain 
¢ LaGuaira, Venezuela 

¢ Curacao, Dutch West Indies 

e Havana, Cuba e Miami 


SANTA MARIA 


21,750 ton luxury liner . monthly sailing 
For color brochure, see your Travel Agent or contact: 


SHIPPING CO. 


STOPPING AT: 





Miar 





-—EUROPE ON A BUDGET— 


Folders now available for our 1959 Economy 
program. 

With trans-Atlantic steamship passage: 
GRAND C — L =" y days, 18 countries; dep. 


une 6, qune 3 6 July in ii $1245 
STANDARD CIRC My E, S$ dave, 13 countries; 
dep pay a June 20, June ... $1025 
With trans-Atlantic pi passage: 
GRAND am. . = LE, 59 days, 17 countries; 
dep. in St Caitord dh <haid ek kde sere 0:kbe $1295 
STANDARD AiR CIRCLE, 43 days, 13 coun- 
tries; dep. June 15, June . $1095 


Britain, Scandinavia, Italy in all itineraries. 
Luxury motorcoach transportation; excellent hotels 
and meals; sightseeing and entertainment; prices ab- 
solutely inclusive. Tours expertly conducted through- 
out. 


Organization 


CT FO. FOX 199, NORTHFIELO, MINNESOTA cecal 














OTO and Olson's Campus Tours, the only 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries featuring London, Rome and 
Paris. Weekly sailings April thru Septem- 
ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Ciass, only $2185 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1715 up. 
STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, only $1565. 
LSon 49 to 70 days. Small parties. For bes 
accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 
RAVEL 


Write today for — 
RGANIZATION booklets “H-59" 
1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


or Your Local’ Travel Agent 
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GO BY FREIGHTER/ 


Ford's Freighter Trqvet A wri ives comnpiote 
information about LC COosT FRips 

CRUISES on cargo-passe: tates hon from U.S. seaports 4 
all parts of the pein” New Winter 1958. "59 12th ed., just 
out, lists services to over 300 world ports; “describes ves 
sels, names ports, shows fares, addresses of lines, etc 
Used and recommended by steamship lines, travel agents, 
and travelers everywhere. 100 pages, fully illus. Price $2 
postpaid. For your copy, mail check or M.O. today to: 


KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. 10. 
2031 Glendon Ave. West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 








Now you can 
visit all these 
Soviet cities: 


Moscow 
Leningrad 
Kiev 
Minsk 
Odessa 
Smolensk 
Brest 


it’s now possible to 


You can spend 


Vyborg 
Kharkov 
Stalingrad 
Rostov-on-Don 
Tbilisi 
Sukhumi 
Yalta 

Sochi 

Batumi 
Ivanovo 
Ordzhonikidze 
Alma-Ata 


Chernovtsy 
Novgorod 
Kalinin 

Klin 

Yasnaya Polyana 
Kursk 
Zaporozhje 
Simferopol 
Tashkent 
Samarkand 


MAUPIN/TOUR home office: Lawrence, Kansas, member: American Society of Travel Agents 








EE RUSSIA TOR 
YOURSELF ON A MAUPIN/TOUR 


ANY SEASON OF ThE YEAR! 


Whenever you want to go—spring, summer, winter or fall— 


height of the ballet, 

Or, during the spring and summer you can join one of the 
American conducted MAUPIN/TOUR groups now forming for 
luxury sailings on the Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 

The groups will visit Scandinavia, Russia, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

If you’re interested in economy, there’s still space 
available on the special student tours (limited membership) 
during the summer, 1959. 

And, for the first time, you can visit the rural villages and 
major cities of Russia on deluxe motor coaches. 
scheduled, weekly departures May through September, 
with daylight, cross-country travel over new routes 
and visiting new cities. 

See your travel agent, or write today for information on 
how you can see Russia for yourself. 


MAUPIN TOUR associates 


Inquiry office: 101 Park Avenue, New York City 


see the Soviet Union in person. You can 


choose from many different MAUPIN/TOUR travel plans— 
including a wide selection of interesting travel routes. 


winter in Moscow and Leningrad at the 
opera and national folk ensemble season. 


These are 









EUROPE: 


Presenting a series of better grade person- @ 
ally escorted, Sly, vying ngs 1959. 
Frequent sailings April to Sept. in the 
R.M.S. Bey A R.M.S. Queen Elize- 
beth, or by air. Tours feature extensive 
deluxe motor ‘travel visiting 1 . countries: — 


2 
GS. of 4 





d, Liech ttn, Aue 
tria, italy, | Senge ee Enjoy travel 
at its best; personalized service, moderate 
rates, expert pl g bya 

55 years experience in group travel. 


Write for Booklet “Evrope 1959”. 


COLPITTS TOURS 


262 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Festive Travel Treat 


MEXIC 


11-15 DAYS $14]*.- 


Air or rail from U. S. extra. 

Includes sightseeing, all major 
expenses except mealsin 
Mexico City. 


Just 1 of 100’s of trips to 
any place in the world— 
escorted or independently. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or write... 


SARTAN TRAVEL 


108 N. State, Chicago 2 59th year 













«HEMPHILL WORLD CRUISES ~« 


Travel at its best—including the 
finest of arrangements and ex- 
pert cruise managers who have 
been there—often and recently! 


Make reservations NOW for these 
famous deluxe air cruises— 


|)AFRICA SAFARI—The thrill of a life- 

time! 83 days adventuring from Capetown 
to Cairo amid scenic wonders, wild game re- 
serves and colorful native life. Lv. Jan. 13 

SOUTH AMERICA GRAND TOUR 

Incomparably complete! 72 days; Ri 
Buenos Aires, Incaland, Angel and Iguassu 
Falls, etc. Lv. Feb. 3 

UNUSUAL AROUND THE WORLD 

—Adventure extraordinary for experienced 
travelers, to thrilling seldom seen places. 100 


days. Mar. 5 


AROUND THE WORLD — via South 

Seas, including Samoa, Tahiti, Fiji, New 
Zealand, Australia; 6 exciting weeks in Africa 
Mar. 8 

AROUND THE WORLD~— Northern 

Route, 94 thrilling days including Hawaii, 
Orient, Bali, India, Nepal, Ceylon, Mediter- 


ranean. Mar. 10. 


See your travel agent. Or for free brochure 
check () ), clip and mail this ad to Dept. o— 
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727 West Seventh Street 


Los Angeles 17, California 
MAdison 7-4532 





M ember of American Society of Travel Agents & Creative T our Operators 





. . . 
| Virgin Islands Yachting Party 

$120 per person; max. 6 persons per cruise. One week all 
| expense cruise leaving St. Thomas every Saturday & sailing 
| through the islands on small modern aux. schooner. Explore 
«ninhabited tropical islands, swim, fish, or just relax. Write 


Yacht "Rambler", Box 1203, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 





25 Ww. son wy York 19 
Plaze 3-1752 


NAME 


Yes, I’m Going to Europe! 


Please send me absolutely FREE ithe new edition of the 
ABC’s of EUROPEAN AUTO TRAVEL plus information on purchase, re-pur- 
chase and rental of a car in Europe. No obligation to me, of course. Dept. 19 


AUTO-EUROPE, .... 


GO: (S.H. ARNOLT Inc.— 
ae AFA) 153 E. Ohio St. 
Chicago 11, Michigan 2-5906 


Los ie 
268 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif 
BRodshaw 2-2921 


ADDRESS 





CITY 








STATE 
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Look! Blankets with a future ... WOOL 





Nothing in this world measures up to the beauty ... warmth . . . wearability of pure, virgin wool 
blankets. Even after years of laundering, your wool ‘Libadei will stay soft and “lofty” — glamorous 
as new. And Faribo pampers your preference for wool luxury by guaranteeing every wool blanket 
mothproof forever. Treat yourself or your friends to woolens by Faribo . . . blankets and robes 
that become treasured possessions! 


Look for Faribo blankets, Pak-A- 


Robes®, and fine woolen fabrics 


It ry ee) for fashion at the best stores. 


nothing measures 


Sponsored with American Sheep Producers Council 
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...100% pure, virgin wool blankets and robes by Faribo * * = 


Seen 
» 
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Continued from Page 166 

employs more than 1000 specialists, 
including roulette spinners, dice 
throwers, barmen, engineers, repair- 
men, decorators and custodians of 
one of the most sumptuous collec- 
tions of firearms and other artifacts 
of Western America in the world. 
Silver dollars are supplied daily from 
the Federal Reserve Bank by the 
ton; there is a silver-dollar bar with 
3000 cart wheels in its make-up, and 
a whisky waterfall—Harolds sells 
enough hard liquor annually to 
fill swimming pools. 

Over the years it has given mil- 
lions of dollars in scholarships at 
the University of Nevada, one of the 
provisions being that no Harolds 
scholar may enter Harolds Club; at 
improbable times it doubles all pay- 
offs on winning bets—and almost 
singlehandedly it finances every im- 
portant civic project in the Reno 
community, including the Reno 
Chamber of Commerce. Sponsors of 
philanthropies, legitimate or suspect, 
turn to Harolds with such regularity 
that a full-time staff of lawyers and 
investigators is maintained to screen 
requests. 

Harolds is a family corporation 

dominated by the founder, Raymond 
I. Smith, and owned by his sons— 
Harold, for whom the project was 
named, and Raymond A. Smith. 
The patriarchal Smith, one of the 
last men in the West still to wear 
ongress boots, believes firmly in 
he power of advertising. In the 
ormative days of Harolds he is re- 
ported to have gone without food 
in order to invest additional dollars 
in the promotion of fun and games 
and Reno generally. Although his 
family does not figure prominently 
in Reno’s modest social sarabands, 
realistic Nevadans without hesita- 
tion describe the senior Smith as 
Mr. Reno. 

The reverse of the general concept 
of a big-time gambler is William 
Harrah, whose Harrah’s Club up 
the street a spell from Harolds and 
its allied establishments at Lake 
Tahoe have a joint payroll of 
$6,000,000 a year. Bill Harrah is a 
quiet, shy, graying former U.C.L.A. 
student who left college to come to 
Reno and run his father’s bingo 
game in 1938. In manner and ap- 
pearance he resembles a conserva- 
tive, extremely unchatty 
sional 


profes- 
man. Harrah’s is run on 
strictly business lines. Business con- 
sultants are always studying its 
operations, Stanford University Re- 
search makes a survey of its affairs 
and Harrah’s maintains its own 
school for croupiers, dealers and 
other functionaries of chance. 
Harrah’s promotional gimmick is 
antique motorcars and he has more 





than ninety venerable Whites, Olds- 
mobiles, Locomobiles and Stanley 
Steamers, restored or being restored 
to impeccable operating condition. 
He is a big wheel, if the expression 
may be excused, in the affairs of the 
Horseless Carriage Club of America 
and biennially stages a monster cav- 
alcade which starts in Reno and 
takes in Virginia City, Carson City 
and Lake Tahoe, with mechanics 
and tow cars in attendance in case 
a breakdown should occur. 

With Harrah’s and Harolds’ pal- 
aces of chance surrounded by the 
less vast Nevada Club, the Palace, 
and innumerable slot-machine par- 
lors, these half dozen city blocks 
probably constitute the gambling 
center of the known universe whose 
only rivals are elsewhere in Nevada— 
at Stateline, at Lake Tahoe and Las 
Vegas. 

In the normal run of events the 
overwhelming bulk of revenue at 
Harrah’s and Harolds, as in other 
popular resorts in downtown Reno, 
derives from slot machines and rela- 
tively small-time players in such un- 
sophisticated games as craps and 
blackjack, but now and then reports 
of big-time play in North Virginia 
Street bug the eyes of citizenry. 


Formal society does not exist in 
Reno, except on an almost micro- 
scopic scale, and is limited to a few 
old established families who enter- 
tain with something approaching 
the urban grand manner. The un- 
questioned great lady of the town is 
Mrs. Robert Hawkins, a daughter of 
Clarence Mackay and sister of Ellin 
Mackay Berlin and a direct descend- 
ant of John Mackay, richest of all 
the bonanza nabobs of Comstock 
times. Mrs. Hawkins is a woman of 
charm and sophistication and her 
Reno town house is furnished with 
paintings, keepsakes and furniture 
that her grandmother used in Paris 
where she reigned as queen of 
American expatriates in the Gen- 
eral Grant Mrs. Hawkins 
serves guests dinner on the Mackay 
service of Comstock silver whose 
1000 pieces took 200 silversmiths at 
Tiffany’s a full year to fashion. The 
Hawkins ménage boasts the best 
chef in private service anywhere in 
Nevada and it is to its chatelaine 
that visiting celebrities from New 
York, London and Rome present 
their credentials. 

Another grande dame with Com- 
stock background is Mrs. William 
B. Johnston, whose California Av- 
enue mansion was built for Senator 
George Nixon during the Goldfield 
boom in 1907 and was the first 
decorative assignment of Elsie De 
Wolfe, who later became Lady 
Mend. Mrs. Johnston’s grandfather 


era. 
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was Senator William Sharon, vice- 
roy of the Bank of California in Vir- 
ginia City; she is related by marriage 
to a formidable array of Sharons, 
Tevises, Newlands and Breckenridges 
in San Francisco, and the Fermor- 
Hesketh clan in England. Only a few 
years ago she disposed of a minor prop- 
erty, the Palace Hotel in San Francisco, 
to the Sheraton group for $6,000,000. 


Another social notable is Mrs. Charles 
Mapes, mother of the owner of the 
town’s towering Mapes Hotel, widow 
of a Nevada cattle baron and a woman 
of unflagging energy in local charities 
and civic matters. 

New York’s café society is occasion- 
ally represented by temporary residents 
at the dude ranches of the Valley. Reno- 
ites still recall the hilarious interlude 





 OFURI A NTE captures her gen- 
tle sunlight in bottles, and 
sends it forth, marked “Cali 
fornia Sherry’, for all America 
to enjoy ... California invites 
you, the gourmet, to pour and 
lift a glass of that finest Sherry 
this day, to see and sip its 
golden pleasure . In your 
decanter, the Winegrowers of 
California proudly combine 


good fellowship; moderation, 


the world’s finest grapes, and 


centuries of the vintner’s pa- 


tient skill, to bring you such 
taste delights as these: 

Sherry 
Cocktail Sherry 
Pale Dry Sherry 
Flor Sherry . 


Cream Sherry . 


nutlike, medium-sweet 
brilliantly dry 
also very dry 
tantalizing flavor 


smooth, sweet 


California offers you “A Guipr 
booklet 


which we, the Winegrowers 


ro Wines’, the new 


of California, dedicate to all 
Americans who would know 


and love wine better 


CALIFORNIA 
INVITES YOU 
TO KNOW HER 
SHERRIES 





NOVEMBER 






WINE ADVISORY BOARD, DEPT. H-5, 717 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, CA 


* For the 32-page fact-filled booklet, 
“A GuIpE To WINEs’, send name, 
address, and 25¢ IN COIN to: 
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when Cornelius 


Vanderbilt, Jr. and 
Peter Arno, who were taking the cure 
1931, 
came to fisticuffs over the favors of a 
third New Yorker who was also taking 
the cure. One night Vanderbilt emp- 


on adjacent premises back in 


tied a revolver in the direction of Arno’s 
quarters and then dramatically gave 
himself up. The fact that the creator of 
the Whoops Sisters was elsewhere at 


SOS” 


1.COLOR BY CANDLELIGHT. No flashbulbs 
needed with super-fast f:1.5 lens on AIRES V. 


the time, that the weapon was a .22 
caliber pistol and the distance more 
than 500 yards, gave Reno something 
to laugh about for weeks. 

Oldest and most institutional of 
Reno’s hotels is the Riverside. There 
has been a Riverside of sorts on the 
present site beside the Truckee for 
ninety years and the hotel was given 
international prominence in 1908 when 
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2. BUILT-IN LIGHT METER. Sensitive, accurate, 
compact. No need to buy a separate meter. 





3. INTERCHANGE OF LENSES. Wide-angle and 
telephoto lenses also available for AIRES V. 


4. BUILT-IN VIEWFINDERS. Give field of view 
for normal, wide-angle, and telephoto lenses. 


NOTE: You will find one, two, or perhaps three of the four 


important features shown here in other quality cameras. But 


only the nev AIRES V has all four! 


Announcing New AIRES V...only *159°° 


Case packaged with camera 


Ask your photo dealer about the AIRES free lens 
offer, good until Christmas when you buy the 
AIRES V “Correspondent Case” and kit. For liter- 
ature, write Dept. HATI. 


Kalimar 


1909 S. Kingshighway ; ‘St Louis 10, Mo 


DISTRIBUTORS 
CANADA: Shriro (Canada) Ltd.; CUBA: Caribbean Photo Co 
HAWAII: Movie Supply of Hawaii; PUERTO RICO: Alvarez & 
Pascual, Inc.; UNITED STATES: Are! Inc.; VENEZUELA 
Deivalie Hermanos, C.A 
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$15.00 35mm f:3.2 Wide-Angle Lens. . $59.50 
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100mm f:3.5 Telephoto Lens. . $89.50 





r 


AIRES IIc Automatic parallax compensa- 


tion, self-timer, f:1.9 lens, 
1/500 sec. MFX shutter with EVS. $110. Case 
packaged with 
camera, $13.50. 
New accesso- 
ries available: 
AIRES Exposure 
Meter, Auxiliary 
Telephoto Lens, 
Close-Up At- 
tachment. 
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Elinor Glyn, then basking in the 
profitable notoriety of her daring 
novel, Three Weeks, made it briefly 
the literary capital of North Amer- 
ica. The hotel has been entirely re- 
built since those vanished times and 
today is the center of Reno’s public 
moments of entertainment, relaxa- 
tion or civic rejoicing. The death 
within a year of each other of its 
two most recent owners, Lou and 
Mert Wertheimer, was widely re- 
garded as a public calamity and 
they were mourned editorially as 
gamblers in the grand manner who 
established continuity with the great 
days of the Old West. 

Within the Riverside, too, are 
conducted the affairs of the Pros- 
pector’s Club, the town’s most 
choosey confraternity of business 
and professional men with a mem- 
bership limited to 300 and waiting 
list reportedly twice that long. Here 
at lunch or cocktails can be dis- 
covered such local notables as Ed- 
ward Questa, president of the First 
National Bank, Norman Biltz, the 
aforementioned Duke of Nevada, 
Noble Getchell of the Getchell Mine, 
Judge Milton Badt, the highly re- 
spected Supreme Court Justice and 
attorneys William Woodburn and 
William Cashill. 

Reno’s most durable link with the 
legendary past is George Wingfield. 
a retired mine operator in the grand 
manner of the old frontier and, at 
eighty-two, still as rugged as one of 
the twelve by twelve timbers that 
supported stopes in his mines. 

In 1901 Wingfield was just a smart 
young cowboy who rode into Nevada 
from Oregon on hearing of strikes 
in the Southern Desert. He turned 
out to be the coolest-headed poker 
player in camp, a handsome loser 
and an even handsomer spender 
amongst the champagne bottles and 
cigars when he won. His first twenty- 
two hundred dollars came over the 
poker table from Frank Golden. 
later proprietor of the Golden 
Hotel in Reno, and in a few years 
Wingfield had parlayed this into a 
fortune that for a time was the 
greatest in Nevada. 

“| remember George Wingfield,” 
recalled Bernard Baruch, who had 
been in Nevada during the Tonopah 
excitements, more than half a cen- 
tury later. “Wingfield was a man 
with a gun.. . The first time | ever 
saw him was when I went to Gold- 
field. . . . He was carrying five re- 
volvers. He also had four Pinker- 
tons with him. Wingfield told me he 
had been having labor trouble with 
some of the I.W.W. boys in his 
mine. . . . They had beaten up his 
superintendent and some of his fore- 
men and left them out in the desert. 
Wingfield rode out himself and 
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brought the men back through a 
mob of strikers right in front of his 
bank. He was afraid of nothing. 
When the strikers tried to knock out 
a newspaper he was publishing by 
frightening the newsboys off the 
streets, he peddled the papers him- 
self. One of the strikers waylaid him, 
but Wingfield knocked him down 
with the butt of a gun. George 
Wingfield was the best shot I ever 
saw. You could throw a bottle 
up—behind him—and he’d wheel 
and draw in a single motion and 
shatter the bottle.” 

A familiar figure in the lobby of 
the Riverside Hotel, which he owned 
for many years and finally sold to 
Lou and Mert Wertheimer, Wing- 
field today is an authentic giant out 
of the heroic Nevada past. Only 
last year he complained to his San 
Francisco tailor that the cutter 
wasn’t making his waistcoats prop- 
erly. “He doesn’t cut the armpits 
low enough to accommodate shoul- 
der holsters,” he explained. 

Although the dude ranches in 
The Valley south of Reno such as 
Washoe Pines and the celebrated 
Flying M-E conducted by Mrs. 
Emily Wood rank so large in the 
general imagination that Washoc 
Pines was immortalized as the set- 
ting for an act in Claire Booth 
Brokaw Luce’s play, The Women, 
divorce is actually fairly small 
punkins in the overall Reno econ- 
omy. Divorces granted in Reno 
courts in 1957 numbered only 4468 
while 19,450 marriage licenses were 
issued. A king’s size slice—about 
$25,000—of the Reno wedding trade 
goes to Justice of the Peace William 
R. Beemer. a magistrate of such 
charm that Nevadans say paying 
traffic fines in his court is actually a 
pleasure. 

Legend, folklore and New Yor} 
columnists to the contrary, the hote! 
lobbies and cocktail bars around 
Reno are not populated with slinky 
divorcées in diaphanous garments, 
and the adventuress trade on the 
banks of the Truckee is approxi- 
mately on a par with that in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, or Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 


Not so long ago Nevada aptly 
could have been described as the 
poor farm of American gastronomy. 
Few native Nevadans dined in pub- 
lic and those who did ordered fried 
shrimp and overcooked cow with 
French fries. But the tremendous 
upsurge of tourism has changed all 
that and today Reno’s standards of 
dining and wining are well above the 
level of mere respectability. 

Basically Reno’s gastronomy is 
that of cow, but cow of such mag- 

Continued on Page 172 








BENNY GOODMAN, WORLD-F 


‘“‘IT LEAVES YOU BREATHLESS!’’ says Benny Goodman 


Smooth, flawless Smirnoff gives you everything you ask for in a vodka. And nothing you don’t 


want! Having virtually no taste of its own, it never “takes over” in your drinks. It has no 
“breath”. . . leaves no whisper of liquor on your lips. Let nobody tell you all vodkas are the same. 


- 
Make sure you get the one and only Smirnoff. Just mention our name! ——/ 


the vodka of vodkas teers mH O 


am THE GREATEST MAME IN VODKA 


80 AND 100 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN), HARTFORD, CONN 
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nificence as to be comparable to the 
legendary beef restaurants of Chicago 
and Kansas City. The only HOLIDAY 
culinary award in Nevada is given to 
Eugene’s in South Virginia Road, a 
premise at which the author has never 
in a decade of rather constant patron- 
age been disappointed. Such has been 
the prosperity of its owners, Joe Pa- 


trucco and Gilbert Vasserot, that a new 
restaurant doubling the former capac- 
ity has blossomed with a sommelier, 
the first seen in full regalia of office in 
the Silver State, a formidable cellar of 
chateau bottlings and vintage years and 
a menu boasting such exalted fare as 
breast of capon Kiev, pompano mar- 
iniére, broiled langoustine and, of 
course, the conventional chateaubriand 
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Cc. DEPT. BOX 3415 (A) RINCON ANNEX SAN FRANCISCO 20 


VIA BANK OF AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


...money only you can spend 


Xs. 
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Béarnaise, double entrecéte and 
tenderloin of beef, marchand de vin. 

There is also in downtown Reno 
an entirely satisfactory restaurant 
called Bundox at River House where 
the grand manner of presentation 
with flaming desserts and liveried 
attendants is all very like New 
York’s Colony and where patrons 
are handed the soft-sell menu in- 
vented by Ernie Byfield at the Pump 
Room, on which the lowliest ham- 
burg is invested with transcendental 
overtones of rapture. 

Suburban Reno along South Vir- 
ginia Street and Mount Rose Road 
is the setting for what many ama- 
teurs agree are three superlative 
steak houses: Vario’s, the Christmas 
Tree and the Mesa, the last two of 
which are owned by an engaging 
personality named Guy Michaels 
who takes on all comers in his own 


bars and is usually found in com- 


pany with a tame lion cub and a 
huge St. Bernard named Clancey. 
In winter when the skiers from 
around Lake Tahoe are out in 
force a big evening at the Christmas 
Tree resembles nothing so much as 
a synthesis of the Swiss Alps and the 
Central Park Zoo. 

At all three of these restaurants 
the rite of steer meat takes on over- 
tones of the supernal. San Fran- 


ciscans surfeited with French cuisine 
motor up for weekends among the 
filets and porterhouse cuts, and 
Nevadans themselves consume cow 
in the best tradition of the departed 
buffalo hunters who consumed eight 
pounds of red meat a day. The din- 
ner hour at Vario’s or the Mesa, 
with the waiters tottering in under 
trays resembling nothing so much as 
Belshazzar’s Feast in a Cecil de 
Mille epic, and even the kiddies hav- 
ing at a pound or two of rare sir- 
loin, is a spectacle to warm the heart 
of a Chicago packer or sadden a 
vegetarian, as the case might be. 

In the realm of culture Reno rises 
little above a rating of flat zero. Wal- 
ter Van Tilburg Clark, author of 
The Ox Bow Incident, is the only 
Nevadan who has achieved national 
celebrity in the field of belles-lettres 
and he no longer resides within the 
state. No Nevada-born novelist, his- 
torian, painter, actor or musician, 
in half a century, has impinged on 
the national consciousness or 
achieved recognition in Who’s Who. 

Nor does Reno often witness le- 
gitimate stage productions or musi- 
cal organizations of consequence, 
although eight years ago a ballet 
troupe danced briefly and to the 
apparent bafflement of audiences 
at the municipal auditorium, and 
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PHILC®) 


Push Button" 


Clock 
Radio! 





MODEL 755 


World’s first fully automatic clock radio! 





MODEL 75: 
Compact, fully aut tic. Sleek 
new styling. Lullaway circuit. 
Buzzer alarm. Luminous hands. 
Pink, aqua or luster ivory. 





— Imagine, you just “press” the button and the 
clock is set! First button (left) is a lullaway sleep 
switch. Press it and in 15 minutes volume lowers 
and the radio shuts off automatically! Each addi- 
tional “press” adds 15 minutes (up to one hour), 
Remaining buttons are: “on,” “off,” “radio” and 
“radio plus alarm.” New too, is Philco Slender- 
Set Styling. Plus, an uncluttered clock face with 
bigger than ever luminous hands. Aqua or luster 
ivory cabinet. See it at your Philco dealer's. 


LOOK AHEAD... Gad you choose PHILCO, 


Specifications subject to change without notice. 
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Occasional musicians perform at the derous slices of numerous other enter- side or North Virginia Street is Gov- direction of California in the governor’s 
home of the artistically inclined prises, has an aversion to neckties and ernor Charles Russell,a handsome and_ car, a slightly outmoded vehicle of 
Mrs. Hawkins. Though the cultural favors flannel shirts open at the neck. urbane chief executive whom most extremely modest facade. For a time 
life cannot be said to flourish Affluence in Reno seldom manifests it- Nevadans regard as a fine advertise- all went well and the defecting flunky 
abundantly in Reno, neither do its self in rich attire, Harvard accents or ment for the One Sound State both at returned the salutes of respectful state 
less enviable by-products, art colo- imported motorcars. home and abroad. It was upon one of troopers who, not unnaturally, imag- 
nies, or little nests of bohemians or Although Carson City is Nevada’s _ his periodic visits to Renothat the gov- ined Nevada car No. | contained the 
. the rancid and self-conscious im- state capital, Reno is in fact the focus ernor’s chauffeur, a trusty from the governor in an informal mood. At 
postors of the “beat generation” of most of its business and professional _ state prison, decided to take it on the length, however, the alarm went out 


i who hold forth on San Francisco’s _ life, and a familiar figure in the River- jam and headed down U.S. 40 in the Continued on Page 175 


North Beach. Reno is a normal, 
extrovert American community, tak- 
ing its pleasures in the simple tradi- 
tion of the West. 

The city abounds in millionaires 
of varying degrees of picturesque- 
ness. Many are refugees from taxes 
in more avaricious commonwealths. 
Yet all subscribe to the Nevada 
tradition of shunning ostentation. 
Visitors to the Comstock Lode in 
the bonanza years commented on 
the democracy of speech, attire and 
social conduct which made John 
Mackay and George Hearst indis- 


tinguishable, at least superficially, : 


from the hard-rock miners who 
stood beside them in the town’s 
saloons. A staple of folklore con- 
cerns the wealthy woman visitor 
who, having taken the conducted 
tour of the lower level of Con- 
Virginia, handed her shabby guide a 
silver dollar only to encounter him 
resplendent in evening dress at the 
opera that night in the person of 
James G. Fair, one of the co- 
owners of everything in sight. 

Similarly a visitor to Reno today 
might be excused for mistaking 
some of the town’s most solvent 
citizens for well-spoken cow hands 
on their day off. No one encounter- 
ing Laverne Redfield playing the 
quarter machine in the Riverside 
would imagine that a few years back 
burglars robbed his modest home of 
more than $2,000,000 in currency 
that he had absent-mindedly stashed 
among the shirts in a bureau drawer. 
On being informed of the theft, Red- 
field’s principal concern was for a 
pet dog that had been at home. 
When he learned that the dog had 
been fed an entire ham from the 
family icebox while the house was 
being pillaged, Redfield was all for 
dropping the whole thing—the $2,- 
000,000 and all. 

A hilarious sequel was the arrival 
of Federal-income-tax agents who 
theorized that the presence of so 
much cash indicated possible tax 
evasion. Nevadans were delighted to 
hear that, far from evading taxes, 
Redfield had overpaid his obliga- 
tions to Washington and was in line 
for a refund. 

Norman Biltz, the Duke of 
Nevada, who started as a Reno taxi 
driver and today owns most of the 
real estate around Donner Lake, a 
sizable chunk of Tahoe and pon- 








‘To the 10,000 families who will buy 
a spinet organ in the next 30 days 
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You are about to experience a new kind of pleasure and 


relaxation. You—and an estimated 100,000 other families 


this year. Before you buy, the Conn Organ Corporation 


suggests you ask these 6 vital questions: 


1. Is the electronic organ easy to master ? 
The feeling of musical achievement 
arrives quickly, because each note 
develops and holds its own rich tone. 
However, organs that feature “gadgets” 
produce a limited number of effects, 
for a limited repertoire of music...and 
are soon outgrown. In marked contrast, 
the Conn Organ is extremely easy for a 
beginner to play...yet it offers tonal 
quality and versatility to thrill even a 
concert artist. 


2. How well do the musical qualities com- 
pare with the deep rich tone of a pipe 
organ? A fine pipe organ, of course, is 
the standard of excellence. An electronic 
organ of limited range or shallow tone 
may sound fine until the novelty wears 
off. The accomplished musician can tell 
you about true tone. Though, in tests, 
even trained ears sometimes confuse the 
sound of a Conn—with a pipe organ! 


3. What is the most important quality to 
seek in an organ? Tone truly indicates 
an organ’s superiority. Only the Conn 
Organ has a complete, individual tone 
generator for each and every note, re- 
sulting in a precise, identifiable, lovely 
tone. And nobody knows tone like 
Conn! The Conn Organ is the product 
of almost a century of musical tradition. 
It is made by the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of orchestra and band instru- 
ments—specialists in tonal research. 


CONN ORGAN CORPORATION, Elkhart, Indiana. 


4. Is the organ fully electronic? Some 
are not. Some use vibrating reeds or 
mechanical discs to reproduce tone. The 
Conn is fully electronic. Starting at just 
$995, Conn is the only popular-priced 
organ whose range of musical color is 
not restricted to one single type of tone. 
This means that the Conn has greater 
versatility and tonal contrast...with 
the “full orchestra” sound of a mighty 
pipe organ. 


5. Will its size fit gracefully into my 
home? The Conn Organ takes up as 
little space as a drop-leaf table! Because 
it is all-electronic, the Conn is smaller, 
with more music built in! 


6. Will its styling be easy to live with? 
Anelectronic organ will quickly become 
the center of entertainment in your 
home, as well as the decorative focal 
point. Its styling should look “tat home” 
forever. The Conn Organ is designed for 
enduring beauty by Raymond Loewy, 
in modern or traditional styles, in a 
wide range of fine woods and finishes. 


When you visit your Conn dealer for a 


demonstration, you'll find there is a 
noticeable difference in a... 


CONN 
ORGAN 
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Please send me your free booklet, “How To Choose The Organ For Your Home.” 
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You feel the difference the moment 
you step on the deck of the great 
Liberté...the celebrated Ile de 
France...or the intimate Flandre. 
Aveund you the gay French zest 
for life raises your spirits, dissolves 
your cares. 

You know the difference at dinner! 
Here is French cooking at its superb 
best, the cuisine the world calls 
incomparable. 

Later you relax in your deck chair 
to sea and stars, or enjoy the round 
of entertainment with interesting 
new friends. 

Too soon each treasured day fol- 
lows the green wake astern. And 
voila! . . . you've arrived at port, re- 
freshed and ready for the beckoning 
sights ahead. Consult your Author- 
ized French Line Travel Agent. 


Trench Line 


610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
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REGULAR SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: The magnificent 51,840-ton Liberte, Nov. 5, 22. The gracious and storied He de France, Oct. 22, Nov. 10. The delightful Flandre, Oct. 28. 
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over the wires and the culprit was 
apprehended and returned to the 
jailhouse. 

“I'd have made a clean getaway,” 
he told reporters bitterly, “‘but for 
that beat-up old heap. Why, you 
couldn’t get forty out of that antique 
jalopy!” 

The affront to the dignity of the 
One Sound State was rectified al- 
most at once. The legislature was in 
session and voted Governor Russell 
a fine up-to-the-minute Lincoln. 

For all its indifference to the for- 
mal facade of living, Reno spends 
fantastic sums on hunting, fishing 
and riding. It has a high concen- 
tration of gun and tackle shops and 
saddleries, and Newt Crumley of the 
Holiday Hotel has made a vast suc- 
cess of a sports department. If a 
guest wishes to fish in the nearby 
Truckee or try for black marlin off 
the coast of Peru or lion or water 





Women Vote 
for Holiday pes 


. as the perfect Christmas 
gift. 

Read this month's article 
“The Day the Women Got 
the Vote” on page 68. You'll 
find that the distaff side 
now influences all the impor- 
tant decisions—like who's 
going to be President, and 
what Christmas gift Uncle 
George should receive. And 
each year more women vote 
for HOLIDAY as the one 
Christmas gift that bespeaks 
the sender's good taste, 
lasts all year long, and is 
truly economical. 

A full year of HOLIDAY 
reading pleasure costs only 
$5, and there are extra 
savings when you order two 
or more one-year gifts at 
the same time. Order your 
HOLIDAY Christmas gifts now 
and beat the rush. We'll 
announce each gift with a 
beautiful card, hand-signed 
in your name, and we'll be 


January ! 
Send your order to 
HOLIDAY, Dept. 1413, In- 
dependence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Penna.—or use the 
handy order form bound in 
most copies of this issue. 





1 1-yr. gift $5 
2 1-yr. gifts $8 
3 1-yr. gifts $11 
4 1-yr. gifts $14 




















glad to send a bill next . 


buffalo in Africa, the Holiday will 
speed him there by its own plane 
service, arm him with lure or gun- 
powder, obtain his license and have 
guides, white hunters or beaters 
ready at his command. 

Something of this spaciousness 
also characterizes Reno’s catas- 
trophes. When the normally well- 
mannered Truckee River overflows, 
it does so on an uninhibited scale. 
Caught without sandbags or levees 
during one spring inundation, the 
casino operators rushed in hun- 
dreds of pairs of rubber boots for 
distribution among their customers 
as the water rose about the craps 
and roulette tables. ““We will con- 
tinue until the tables float,” was the 
edict of Mert Wertheimer at the 
Riverside—and they did. The regu- 
lar midnight collation was floated 
through the casino as the play 
verged on the sensational. 

On another occasion when Reno 
was hit by explosions of illuminating 
gas, downtown blocks caught fire 
in the twinkling of an eye and distant 
newspapers had the entire com- 
munity in ruins with a huge estimate 
of dead. When the smoke cleared, 
property damage ran to millions, 
but only two fatalities were recorded. 
Although fire raged just across the 
street from the Mapes Sky Room, 
hardly a player left the craps tables 
for the hotel’s huge picture win- 
dows, and the police emergency 
squads were able to clear the prem- 
ises only by circulating the report, 
happily unfounded, that the Mapes, 
too, would burst into flames any 
minute. 

As Reno faces the dawn of the 
jet age, it still bows to the days of 
the pioneers, six guns and wood- 
burning locomotives. The Old West 
still lives in the twenty-four-hour- 
a-day saloon life that flourishes so 
robustly, in the legal gaming on 
every side, in the Western clothes 
and the Western philosophy of any- 
thing goes. It survives in the bar- 
keep’s cry of “Fire in the heading,” 
which dates from mining times and 
means the drinks are on the house, 
and it is evident in the Western 
saddles seen on the edges of town. 
It maintains continuity with the 
past when the Southern Pacific’s 
Overland, one of the oldest name 
trains, hisses to a stop in Reno. 
Silver cart-wheel dollars are still the 
standard of Nevada currency, and 
not until the last one disappears 
from circulation will the Old West 
be truly a thing of the past. 

Against this final, unhappy con- 
tingency it is cheerful to know that 
there are 5,000,000 silver dollars 
in storage and still awaiting release 
in the United States Mint at San 


Francisco. THE END 
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No Taste! 


Yes, Bols Vodka is 
| **Vapor Dry’’. It has 
no taste at all... and 
( makes the driest 

Martini ever. It 
enhances the flavor 

of orange juice, tomato 
juice or tonic— oe 
deliciously, delightfully. 
“Vapor Dry’’... \ 

Give it a try! 
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SUNNY 
Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


Here, folks share their fun and nature’s blessings. You'll enjoy a 
wonderful sense of “belonging”, for Western hospitality is a 
way of making you feel at home. Thrill to new sights . . . 
visit Old Mexico, just 63 miles away . . . relax in the sun. 
You'll thrive on ovr dry, clean air in friendly, fun-loving 
Tucson. Modern, comfortable accommodations — 
reasonable rates. 


free colorful booklet—where to stay . . . what to see and.do, write: 
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Si Vue of the NMenth 


New Zealands Fiords and Falls 


@ Although New Zealanders are normally understaters 
in the best British tradition, they nevertheless permit 
themselves the opinion that theirs is the most beautiful 
country in the world. It is a defensible claim. For in- 
stance, the rugged section called Southland has the 
sort of grandeur which rivals that of mountain country 
anywhere: lofty, snow-sided interior peaks advancing 
range on range chaotically toward the coast, until at the 
brink of the Tasman Sea which separates the country 
from Australia the mountains drop suddenly beneath 
the water, deep down, so deep that battleships could 
cruise close to the shore lines of many of the inlets. 

This coast line of New Zealand’s South Island, the 
wilder of the two islands which mainly comprise the 
country, is broken by great fiords slicing into the 
mountainous coast. It is a new Norway, new in every 
sense, first of all geologically. These drowned valleys 
with their plunging walls, and further inland the 
glacier-hung volcanic mountains, the gorges and steam- 
ing pools and geysers, all testify to geologically recent 
upheavals. So do the many lakes, and the rivers so 
steep and swift that few of them are navigable. A Great 
Divide runs the length of South Island, with many 
peaks of more than 10,000 feet. Between this majestic, 
rugged, difficult country and the sea there are mere 
fragments of coastal plain. Most of the population is 


Sutherland Falls, New Zealand 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BRIAN BRAKE 


gathered in them, leaving the interior to the rain 
forests, spreading in subtropical lushness to the very 
lip of glacial snowfields, drenched by a rainfall aver- 
aging nineteen feet a year. The country is of course 
full of wildlife, and the lakes and rivers are full of 
fish. An imported variety, the rainbow trout, has 
made itself completely at home, and grows to a 
very healthy size. 

An entirely native animal is the kiwi, the national 
symbol; although it is fairly rare in the countryside 
these days, it still exists in all its strangeness. The kiwi 
is a bird but it can’t fly, it catches worms by stamping 
above their holes in a seductive imitation of rain falling, 
and it lays an enormous egg. 

Along the broken west coast, thinly settled and only 


recently opened up bya road through the great chain of 


mountains, the most spectacular of the many inlets is 
probably Milford Sound. Long thin waterfalls sail down 
its walls at many places, and not far away is Suther- 
land Falls, one of the highest in the world, shown 


on the opposite page. Here it is with the fragment of 


a rainbow shimmering midway down the plunge 
of nearly 2000 feet, and a light plane carrying sight-seers 
to this inaccessible spot hanging in the air nearby. 
Above and behind, the snowy peaks of the interior 
rear against the purity of a southern sky. THE END 
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THE ROCKEFELLER 
FAMILY 


Continued from Page 88 


The truth is that Rockefeller men 
are commanders, not meditators. 
They have never really started any- 
thing in the sense, say, that the 
Wright Brothers did. John D. revo- 
lutionized industry, but he didn’t 
discover oil, or even design a new 
name for his great firm. There was 
already a Standard Oil Company in 
Pittsburgh; he just added “‘of Ohio.” 
Junior made labor history in Colo- 
rado—with the ideas of Mackenzie 
King. His philanthropies, and those 
of his sons, have been expressions 
of individual enthusiasms, but their 
real achievements, like John D.’s, 
have sprung from their ability to 
organize and lead. 

They are pretty good at that. In 
the peacetime Army it took Win- 
throp just nine months to make 
sergeant in the First Division, and 
at the end of the war he was a lieu- 
tenant colonel. Junior, the shiest of 
the Rockefellers, was president of 
his class one year at Brown. Nelson, 
now a candidate for governor of 
New York, was cruising with some 
friends in the Aegean five years ago. 
Ten miles from shore the motor 


- 


blew up. It was night, and nobody 
thought they had a chance until 
Nelson calmed everybody, led the 
men into the pit, and put out the fire. 

Nelson is the most active of the 
brothers—and the most impetuous. 
He has his father’s square jaw, but 
the family thinks he’s more like his 
mother. He has her energy, her zest 
for life. In college he was a hustling 
soccer player. He still walks on the 
balls of his feet and likes to move 
trees, or build stone walls, or make 
snap judgments. Usually he’s right, 
but like the late New York Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia, when he makes 
a mistake it’s a beaut. As a little boy 
he happily collected fish. The more 
fish, he reasoned, the happier he’d 
be, so he crammed the bowl, cracked 
the tail of one of his old pets and 
killed it. 

More recently, during the opening 
of a Rockefeller housing project in 
Norfolk, Virginia, he impulsively 
leaped into the cab of a great crane 
and worked the controls until he 
noticed that the wildly swinging arm 
was driving spectators to cover. An- 
other time his friends decided he was 
working too hard and sent him off 
to rest. Nelson’s idea of rest was to 
hunt Kodiak bear in Alaska. He 
had been warned not to approach 
an animal until he was sure it was 
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dead. He thought he’d take a look 
at one that he had, it happened, only 
wounded. The bear charged from 
twenty yards. “Luckily the Indian 
guide dropped him,” he recalls cheer- 
fully, ‘‘or I wouldn’t be here.” 

His brothers are warier, but also 
energetic. As boys they used to 
wrestle with a medicine ball in the 
aisle of the private railroad car their 
father hired for trips west; when the 
car was on a siding they would pelt 
passing rats with slingshots. Once in 
the middle of a party Nelson and 
Winthrop had what their mother 
tactfully described as ‘ta short but 
most intense fight.” Today Lau- 
rance, whose friendship with Nelson 
is the closest in the family, is a 
motorboat votary. Winthrop, a la- 
borer in his youth, pilots bulldozers 
on his Arkansas farm. David, as a 
Harvard man and Ph.D., is the most 
bookish of the five, yet somehow, he 
says, he gets enough of reading at 
the office and seldom feels like curl- 
ing up with a good book afterward. 
He’d rather race his sailboat off 
Seal Harbor, or straddle a horse, 
or, like his grandfather, go skating 
on a little pond at Pocantico Hills. 
In his active years Junior liked rid- 
ing and skating, too, though he 
never shared his father’s passion for 
golf. The brothers all do, and John 
D., Ill, treasures the memory of 
playing with his grandfather on the 
old man’s ninetieth birthday. 

None of them plays quite the way 
John D. did. It’s not likely that any- 
body else ever has either. He took up 
the game at the turn of the century, 
after his doctor had told him to quit 
the Standard. The retired titan was 
disconsolately tossing horseshoes 
when a friend, noticing his long, 
sweeping pitch, told him he had the 
makings of a good golf stroke. Golf 
was then relatively new in this coun- 
try. One of the few players John D. 
knew was his wife, Cettie, who was 
getting to be pretty good. He de- 
cided he would get to be better on 
the sly. According to Joe Mitchell, 
the pro who tutored him, John D. 
approached the game just as he had 
tackled the oil industry, employing 
a combination of secrecy, cunning 
and resourcefulness. 

He needed them all, because this 
time his real adversary was himself. 
His body wouldn’t behave. Each 
morning a covered carriage brought 
the furtive Mitchell to a course 
owned by the hotel where the Rocke- 
fellers were staying. A watch was 
maintained by caddies, who would 
signal Cettie’s approach by cries, 
whereupon John D. would vanish 
into a nearby clump of bushes until 
she had passed. He had a bad slice, 
but he developed fair distance. After 
a few weeks he strolled to her first 





tee and remarked casually that it 
looked like a nice game, he might 
try it. To her astonishment he belted 
the ball a hundred and sixty yards. 

“John, I might have known it,” 
she remarked after a pause. “You 
do things better and more easily 
than anyone else.” 

Next he went after that slice. He 
had a terrible time with it. A boy 


was hired to stand opposite him and 
keep repeating, as he was about to 
swing, “Hold your head down! Hold 
your head down!’ Somehow John 
D. couldn’t obey. Then somebody 
suggested he hire a photographer to 
make a series of pictures of his 
stroke. That was better. He studied 
the prints and his shots straightened 
out. His feet were giving him trou- 


ble; they kept moving around when 
he was driving. A stone slab, placed 
on his toes by a caddie, was ineffec- 
tual, so he hammered croquet wickets 
over his feet. They worked fine. 
Having eliminated corporal com- 
petition, he left Cettie far behind, 
and in triumph built a_ nine-hole 
course on his estate at Forest Hill, 
outside Cleveland. 
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Golf links saw a lot of him in the 
remaining three decades of his life. 
He was never far from a tee; in 
Lakewood, New Jersey, he bought a 
country club, named it Golf House, 
and spent at least a month there 
every year. Wherever he was, it was a 
wild day that could keep him inside. 
One December day in 1904, four 
inches of snow fell; he had plows 
clear five fairways, and the greens 
swept. Most business was conducted 
with a club in one hand. Stock- 
market decisions were brought to 
him on the tee; he would calculate 
briefly, make his decision, and swing 
away. Word would arrive that old 
rivals had died; he would play 
through. Courses were a favorite 
place to test ministers, though he 
observed with regret that the best of 
them would lose their tempers, or 
even cheat a little. He himself never 
lost his temper in his life, and he 
never cheated, even when playing 
alone. Once, when a companion 
fooled around with his ball, John D. 
remarked acidly, “‘/ always play the 
full course, doctor.” 

In his last years he was still totter- 
ing out to a course in Ormond 
Beach, Florida—at ninety-one he 
shot six holes in twenty-one, and 
jubilantly wired Junior. Foresight 
and system, the key to his business 
success, became intuitive with him. 
He certainly didn’t have to worry 
about lost balls, but he did; he al- 
ways substituted an old one when he 
approached a hazard, and if it were 
lost he thrashed around in the rough 
long after anybody else would have 
quit. Strapped to his caddie were 
rubbers and an umbrella, in case it 
rained. On the green he practiced a 
missed putt until he got it. On the 
fairway he conserved his energy—so 
he could play more—by pedaling a 
bike or, when he grew too feeble for 
that, by propping his feet on the 
handle bars while he was pushed. In 
Florida he rested in the shade on a 
collapsible chair while the six-year- 
old daughter of his laundress romped 
around him singing hymns; refreshed 
by that, he chalked the face of his 
brassie, swung the club back, and 
uncoiled. If the ball’s mark was in 
the center of the club he cried, “‘See, 
see! Method, method!” If it wasn’t, 
he bowed his head and murmured, 
“Shame, shame, shame.” 

It took John D. seven years to 
settle in Ormond Beach. He sent 
scouts first, then began going down 
each fall, renting a wing of a huge 
old wooden hotel which, his emis- 
saries had found, placed guests’ ta- 
bles ten feet apart to prevent eaves- 
dropping. Eventually he bought a 
house, The Casements, across the 
street. Wrinkled and frail, he bore 
little resemblance in his nineties to 
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the powerhouse he had been sixty 
years before. His pleasures were 
few—visiting the links, sipping warm 
water spiked with a little salt, and 
riding to the Union Baptist Church 
each Sunday in his black hearselike 
Lincoln to affirm that when the roll 
was called up yonder, he'd be there. 
Orlando Beach neighbors remember 
him as a very old party who went 
for walks among the Spanish moss 
wearing, in the warmest weather, a 
scarf and a tweed fore-and-aft cap. 
He would greet all with “Good morn- 
ing and God bless you” and distrib- 
ute dimes, which as a rule were 
gratefully received, though once he 
dismayed a nouvelle riche woman 
golfer by pressing one on her. 

A more willing panhandler was 
Sloan Wilson, the writer, who as a 
boy lived three doors from The 
Casements. His father golfed with 
John D. and occasionally discussed 
conditions with him. Thirty years 
before, John D. had spent a sleep- 
less night after the president of the 
University of Chicago outlined Com- 
munist plans for a world-wide revo- 
lution; and now, in the Thirties, he 
gloomily debated with Mr. Wilson 
whether the time was at hand. His 
house, like Trotsky’s, had sentries. 
Little Sloan used to hang around 
their box hopefully, though timidly, 
because his parents disapproved of 
his mooching change from the old 
man. In time he outgrew it. By then 
John D. had quit giving dimes any- 
how, having sowed some 20,000. 

One morning the two met on the 
sidewalk. John D. waggishly asked 
him if he wanted a dime. The boy 
said he didn’t, but the old man in- 
sisted Sloan go through his pockets. 
Embarrassed, but respectful, the 
fifteen-year-old future author of The 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit frisked 
John D.’s suit, pocket by pocket. 
All were empty. “See!” John D. 
exulted. “I don’t have a dime!” 

Of course, he didn’t mean that 
literally, though he was closer to it 
than most people thought. He had 
transferred the bulk of his fortune 
to his heirs; at the time of his death 
two years later he had only twenty- 
six million dollars on hand, sixteen 
millions of which was needed for his 
last taxes. Still, that left a lot of 
dimes. Sloan’s father thought the 
old man was obsessed with the idea 
that everybody was trying to get 
money from him. Nearly everybody 
was, but the family had been pur- 
sued too long by the outstretched 
hand for that to matter much. 

Junior once told a friend, ““You’re 
the first man who has been in to see 
me for months who hasn’t had an 
ax to grind.” His sons have the same 
trouble today. “A typical letter,” 
one of their assistants says, “begins, 
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“Dear Mr. Rockefeller, you have so 
much money, why don’t you send my 
son to college?” They take it well.” 

Their grandfather took it well 
too. Long before his Florida days 
he had reconciled himself to the 
inevitable. Frederick T. Gates, the 
former Baptist preacher who admin- 
istered many of his charities, once 
told him he ought to make more 
friends on golf courses. “I have made 
experiments,” John D. replied care- 
fully, “‘and nearly always the result is 
the same—along about the ninth hole 
out comes some proposition, chari- 
table or financial.” 

At the end of his life financial 
propositions couldn’t have had much 
meaning for him. Business in the 
Thirties had little to do with busi- 
ness as he had known it. He seemed 
baffled by the Depression. In 1894 
he had stopped a panic with a Euro- 
pean draft for ten million dollars. 
After the 1929 crash he placed a 
dramatic bid for a million shares of 
Standard of New Jersey at fifty dol- 
lars, tried to buck up confidence by 
saying he and his son were buying 
common stocks, and gave two mil- 
lion dollars for emergency unem- 
ployment in New York. It wasn’t 
enough. In 1932 all he could say 
was, “God’s in His Heaven, all’s 
right with the world.” When he died, 
some of his money was still in 
closed banks, and one big block of 
stock, 27,733 shares of Mount Powell 
Pines (Montana), was written off. 

In Cleveland the funeral proces- 
sion wound between his Forest Hill 
golf course and a housing project 
Junior was building. The project was 
closer to the times than anything 
John D. had done in his last years. 
It was also more like the work his 
grandsons were planning for them- 
selves. The oldest of them was five 
when the Supreme Court broke up 
the Standard Oil Trust. All they 
know of it is what they’ve read. 
Enlightened capitalism, however, is 
something they grew up with. A 
friend of the family rem 1 ked that 
they were born “with a silver sword 
over their heads.” It never fell: one by 
one, at maturity, they joined the lib- 
eralrankswhichhadonce beenranged 
so solidly against the Rockefeller 
name until in 1949, Louis Hollander, 
head of the New York C.I.O., praised 
them as models of what a rich man’s 
sons ought to be. 

John D. deserves some of the 
credit for that. His belief in Negro 
equality, which his descendants in- 
herited with his money, is far more 
popular with American liberals than 
it was in his prime. Junior deserves 
more. He passed his confidence in 
organized labor along to his chil- 
dren and sent four of them to a 
progressive, coeducational school, 
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to which they 
Skates beside students. 
Much of their training, however, 
came from their mother. Her chil- 
dren were devoted to Abby Rocke- 
feller, and she never let them down; 
when she abroad 
in the Twenties she 


commuted on roller 


scholarship 


Junior 
made certain 
even in remote 
China, tokens of affection they had 


went with 


that she carried, 


sent her, including wilted lady’s 
slippers from Laurance and a little 
balsam pillow made by six-year-old 
David. She taught them independ- 
ence—Winthrop was instructed to 
take over plans for his seventeenth 
birthday party and run it himself. 
She made them sensitive to others— 
a son who wanted to leave school 
for a special trip to Maine was told 


he couldn’t do it, because other boys 
might be envious. She was so suc- 
cessful in instilling her own faith in 
social democracy that her daughter, 
at the age of sixteen, took time out 
at school to write indignantly that 
some girls “‘who live in better houses 
and have more maids are constantly 
making very pointed remarks about 
how little the others have.” 
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Abby’s children are concerned 
about how little others have—they 
are dedicating their fortunes to giv- 
ing them more—but they don’t make 
remarks about it. Their mother 
never had much use for snobs, and 
they haven't either. The only one of 
them to make a café-society marriage 
was Winthrop. It wasn’t successful. 
Despite Cholly Knickerbocker’s 
hasty report at the time of the wed- 
ding that Barbara Paul Sears was 
one of the fine old Philadelphia 
Pauls, she didn’t belong to the Four 
Hundred; she had been born Jievute 
Paulekiute near Noblestown in the 
Pennsylvania coal fields. She was, 
however, one of that depressing 
group that haunts polo grounds and 
hobnobs with the Windsors, and 
that, not her origin, was what made 
Bobo a misfit in Pocantico Hills. 

Though the present generation of 
Rockefellers lives well, without apol- 
ogizing for it, each makes clear in 
little ways that he has no use for 
class distinctions. Winthrop opens 
his Arkansas farm to the public, 
urges callers to sign his guest book, 
and has drawn as many as three 
thousand visitors on a Sunday. 
When an Asian comes to New York 
to talk about cultural relations with 
John D., Ill, he receives flowers 
sent, not by a secretary but by John 
D., Ill, with a handwritten note. 
Nelson sometimes dismays South 
American landowners with what to 
them is unnecessary thoughtfulness. 
If his car damages a peasant’s prop- 
erty he stops and pays for it there, 
and if a man he wants to talk to is 
busy plowing a field, Nelson walks 
beside him during the interview. 

The Arkansans, the Asian, and 
the peasant are bit players in but 
three of the galaxy of productions, 
each of which has a cast of thous- 
ands and most of which are directed 
from the fifty-sixth floor of 30 
Rockefeiler Plaza in Manhattan’s 
Rockefeller Center. All the brothers 
except Winthrop have offices there; 
nearby are the headquarters of 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund and 
Rockefeller Brothers, Inc., two insti- 
tutions unique to their generation. 

The Fund is philanthropic and 
finances such studies as last winter’s 
inquiry into international security as 
part of a very broad study entitled 
America at Mid-Century. The cor- 
poration handles the family’s risk 
capital. Through it, the brothers 
and their sister invest in enterprises 
they consider deserving. A venture 
is given five or ten years; either it is 
on its feet by then or has failed. 
Either way, they pull out and put 
their money somewhere else. This 
principle has been applied to the 
whole spectrum of their interests: 
aviation, rocketry, housing, food 





production, disease control, even 
3-D movies. Once an entire textile 
mill was packed and shipped from 
North Carolina to the Belgian Congo, 
a job that Laurance calls ‘‘a prime 
Point Four project,”’ although actu- 
ally the brothers were running their 
own technical-assistance program 
long before the christening of Point 
Four by Truman, who named Nelson 
chairman of its advisory board. 

Nelson’s great interest has been 
South America, and that’s where 
the brothers’ biggest effort has been. 
In the last century Standard Oil men 
were often confused with official 
ministers of the United States. Some- 
times that happens to Rockefeller 
gringos in Brazil and Venezuela to- 
day. It’s understandable. The broth- 
ers’ projects have all the appurte- 
nances of government, including a 
private alphabetical soup—the 
American International Association 
for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment (AIA) and the International 
Basic Economy Corporation (IBEC). 
The reputation of the United States 
doesn’t suffer in the muddle, though. 
Latin Americans know a good thing 
when they see it. 

With fertile farms, community 
classes for housewives, medical at- 
tention, and supermarkets—which 
have cut food prices by as much as 
15 per cent, and which the Rocke- 
fellers have also introduced to Puerto 
Rico and Italy—nobody is com- 
plaining. All the brothers fly down 
now and then to see what’s what. 
Nelson’s oldest son, Rod, is prepar- 
ing to go into IBEC, and Nelson 
himself is as enthusiastic as ever. 
Each year his Berlitz School Spanish 
becomes a little smoother. He even 
thinks in it now. Instead of saying 
“Thanks a million,” for example, 
he translates the Spanish equivalent. 
From a Rockefeller the rendition 
sounds odd, because it comes out, 
“Thanks a thousand.” 

Their activities take the brothers 
to the ends of the earth. Returning, 
they will casually inquire of office 
workers, ““What are my brothers do- 
ing?” They like to keep in touch. As 
a family they have, Laurance says, 
“tended to spread out.” John D., 
III, notes that “‘each of us has a de- 
sire to pursue activities of his own.” 
Yet he adds that all have “tan aware- 
ness of the traditional form of fam- 
ily activities—the Foundation, the 
Institute, Rockefeller Center, Wil- 
liamsburg.”” They are very much 
aware of that tradition, and of each 
other. John E. Lockwood, their 
legal advisor, observes that “if you 
were a Rockefeller brother and got 
a traffic ticket you’d be on the front 
page. Defensively there is a need to 
hold together. Each has his own in- 
terests, and each brother realizes 





that he shouldn’t interfere with what when the Board of Trade in New  son’s, an Episcopalian minister la- 
the others are doing. But they know York presented John D., III, with boring in a Bronx vineyard—and 
that because the other guy is a an award for his contributions to they are quick to aver that in any 
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to Arkansas to attend a Republican one of young Abby’s daughters him hangs over John D., III's, desk. 
powwow Winthrop had organized, married an archaeologist; one of David says that “Standard Oil was 
and thus they were on hand recently Laurance’s, a teacher; one of Nel- a magnificent achievement in_ its 
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time, and we have no sense of apol- 
ogy for it.” Nelson defended his 
grandfather in his college honors 
paper. More than any of his broth- 
ers he resents criticism of John D., 
without whose great contribution, 
“the idea that corporate wealth can 
do what individual businesses can- 
not,” modern America would, he 
says, ““be impossible.” It is, he adds, 


“‘what we dwell on in South 
America.” 

Yet despite family loyalty to the titan, 
his image recedes a little each year. A 
whole new generation of Rockefellers is 
growing up with no memories of him, 
even as an old man, and when Junior 
dies the last strong tie with his years 
of power will be gone. The family, like 
America, has changed. 
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About the only tangible symbol 
of John D.’s early career is his 
birthplace in Richford, New York, 
and it is a ruin. His vast treasure was 
made in Cleveland; to the end of his 
life he was known as “the Cleveland 
oil pioneer.”” None of his descend- 
ants has been active in oil for years, 
or interested in Cleveland. At the 
time of John D.’s funeral, the build- 
ing at Forest Hill, like the original 
house at Pocantico Hills and two of 
John D.’s boyhood homes, had 
burned down. Junior took his sons 
to see the high-ceilinged home on 
Euclid Avenue where he had lived 
as a boy. It was a rooming house 
then, and has since been razed. 

Manhattan long ago replaced 
Cleveland as the family home town. 
““My focus,” says John D., III, “is 
New York.” After taking his doc- 
torate, David served_as secretary 
without salary to Mayor La Guardia. 
Nelson’s attachment to the city 
amounts, a friend says, “to a love 
affair.” Nelson worked to keep the 
Dodgers in Brooklyn, not as a base- 
ball fan—or because, as some said, 
he already had his eye on the gov- 
ernorship of New York—but because 
the team was a local asset. Though 
the Bums went, the United Nations 
stayed. He couldn’t bear the thought 
of New York losing it to Philadel- 
phia or San Francisco. Wallace 
Harrison, the architect, still remem- 
bers the expression of delight on 
Nelson’s face when Junior author- 
ized him by telephone to buy the 
East River site. “Why, Pa!’ he 
shouted into the mouthpiece. 

The break with Cleveland is clean. 
The family’s shift from John D.’s 
narrow Baptist allegiance is more 
subtle. In Junior’s devout youth 
Rockefellers were harried by re- 
porters who asked what about the 
camel and the needle’s eye. John D., 
who once said he had never had oc- 
casion to doubt God, would serenely 
quote the Scriptures: “‘Seest thou a 
man diligent in his business? He 
shall stand before kings.” Like 
Junior, the brothers as boys took 
turns reading at 7:45 a.m. family 
prayers and memorized Biblical 
verses Abby had copied on card- 
board. At school they were also 
pious, though here a faint note of 
insurgence was discernible. ““We 
had a very good sermon today,” 
Winthrop wrote home. “He only 
preached for thirty-one mins.”’ Little 
by little the sectarian rigor was re- 
laxed by Junior who, Laurance 
recalls, told his sons he had reached 
the conclusion that a shipwrecked 
man doesn’t quarrel about which 
lifeboat picks him up. Sunday tennis 
was allowed, and some entertain- 
ment. Today the family sends tech- 
nicians abroad, not missionaries; 
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builds low-cost homes, not churches. 
The Rockefeller faith has been 
broadened until it is a kind of ecu- 
menical humanism, dedicated to the 
building of unlabeled lifeboats. 

John D. would probably have 
understood. He had complete con- 
fidence in other members of his 
family and signified it by making 
them financially independent of him. 
Like his fortune, which Allan Nev- 
ins has called a historical accident, 
his intensive piety was a sign of the 
time, and perhaps, of his devotion 
to his mother and his wife. He 
wasn’t much of a joiner outside the 
church. Apart from his immediate 
household, even family organiza- 
tions didn’t interest him much. A 
genealogist once informed him that 
his ancestors had been titled French- 
men named Roquefeuille, but John 
D., who according to this would 
have been Jean de Roquefeuille, 
wasn’t impressed. When the Rocke- 
feller Family Association of the 
United States came calling at Po- 
cantico Hills he bade the flag be 
flown, but he stayed inside, and 
never joined. 

His descendants haven’t joined, 
either, which makes the association 
seem somewhat truncated. They 
just aren’t interested. John D.’s 
reason was a little different. Unlike 
his son and grandsons, who belong 
to a host of causes, he was a true 
loner. Psychologically heapproached 
absolute self-sufficiency, or, some 
would say, withdrawal. He didn’t 
need outside stimulus—he said he 
had never experienced a craving for 
tea, coffee, or “for anything.” Even 
as a child he wouldn’t play with 
other boys unless they let him pick 
the game. At 26 Broadway, where 
he would often flake out on a couch 
during Standard Oil conferences, he 
was given to austere silences so 
baffling that his closest associates 
said they couldn’t locate the source 
of his objections. Nobody thought 
he was asleep. They knew he was 
just lying over there scheming in 
arctic calm. 

But one thing invariably moved 
him: his own achievements, which 
made the careers of later Rocke- 
fellers possible. Even in his old age, 
a distant glimpse of the building in 
which he first went to work as a 
bookkeeper could bring him to his 
feet, quivering with emotion. The 
anniversaries of his birth, his first 
job, and his first partnership were 
red-letter days for him. When they 
rolled around he always ordered the 
festive flag unfurled, to snap over 
his estate like a triumphant pen- 
nant. It is still hoisted on those days. 
Yet nobody notices it much now. 

Today the Pocantico flag flies all 
the time. 


THE END 
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THE FIGHTING 
GURKHA 


Continued from Page 77 


me and be my utter comrade, to 
death if necessary (I had seen that), 
and yet never for one instant ques- 
tion my orders. 

Or this one on my left—someone 
will have to put him to bed soon, 
for this is a hard night and in a cou- 
ple of hours we set out on an all-day 
route march; but he takes me by the 
hand, drags me to the center of the 
circle of light thrown by the hissing 
pressure lamps set on the basketball 
posts and makes me dance with him, 
beating time and singing, teaching 
me the words. But I suddenly re- 
membered something: “Oh, subadar 
sahib, we’ve got to send a detail to 
the quartermaster’s stores tomorrow 
at six for unloading rations”; and 
the instant reply, in the middle of 
the wild dance: “‘Huzoor, sahib!”’ 

Hitler’s War came and the Gur- 
khas continued to add golden pages 
to the record of what they had al- 
ready done in the Indian Mutiny, a 
hundred frontier campaigns, Gal- 
lipoli, France, Flanders and most of 
Asia. Now the Western Desert was 
added, with Tripoli, Cassino, Im- 
phal, Meiktila. More Gurkhas won 
the Victoria Cross, roughly equiva- 
lent to the Congressional Medal, 
than any others in proportion to 
their numbers. The resistance of 
Gurkha prisoners to joining the Jap- 
anese—though their British employ- 
ers had to all appearances been 
soundly thrashed, and though they 
were given every inducement on one 
hand and torture on the other to 
betray a mercenary service—is with- 
out equal in the annals of war. 


In 1944 I was commanding a bri- 
gade of General Wingate’s Chindits 
behind the Japanese lines in Burma. 
We had been fighting for four 
months on K rations and nothing 
else, our loads averaged sixty-five 
pounds per man and we were con- 
tinuously plagued with rain, mos- 
quitoes and mud. When a man got a 
cut finger, a cold or a rubbed heel, 
he usually died from anemia and 
exhaustion. In this condition we set 
out one day, to please General Stil- 
well, to drive the entrenched Jap- 
anese off a hill. The country was 
dense, rain-soaked jungle. The Jap- 
anese had numerous machine-gun 
posts on the only path—two feet 
wide—that led up the hill. 

I made arrangements for a flank 
attack through the jungle, hoping to 
effect surprise; but that surprise 
would be useless if all the Japanese 
were waiting on the summit to re- 
ceive it. So they had te be contained, 
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heavily engaged all the time, forced 
to employ their available reserves at 
the wrong place. This meant that an 
advance had to be made up that 
path—made and pressed. 

I gave the orders and the soldiers 
began. The conditions were as bad 
as I have ever seen. Imagine the 40- 
per-cent grade, the narrow path, 
solid jungle and a steep drop on 
either side, the Japanese machine 
guns backed up it in tiers, each wait- 
ing its turn; no artillery, no aircraft 
in support; mud six inches deep. 

I felt physically sick all the time 
I was there, fairly close behind the 
leading troops. Bullets ripped up 
and down the path, grenades and 
mortar bombs exploded. The “‘as- 
saults’” were made five yards at a 
time by men so tired that they had 
lost all human attributes but one— 
discipline. Some reached the objec- 
tive of that short dash, some came 
back—thighs smashed, bullets in 
their stomachs—some were dead. 
We had made the five yards. Ten 
this time, lads! A Japanese machine 
gun was firing with hysterical fury 
straight down the path. We made the 
ten yards. Two Japanese dead, three 
of our own. On again, all morning, 
while the flanking force slowly 
hacked and fought its way up through 
the jungles on the left. 

On the path, the 4th Gurkhas 
took over from the King’s Regi- 
ment. After an hour it came the 
turn of Havildar Mohbat Sing’s 
platoon to lead the assault. As 
Mohbat Sing passed me I screwed 
down my face into a calm and com- 
forting mask and wished him good 
luck. Mohbat Sing gave me an odd 
look and said, “Don’t worry, sahib. 
Of course we can do it.” His eyes 
were glowing dull red. 

I stared after him, my _ heart 
leaping. Those exact words, linking 
the years to the little frontier cam- 
paign of 1937; the special tone of 
voice, it was a heartening coinci- 
dence. Then I remembered more— 
that Mohbat Sing had been a com- 
petent but rather lazy young man in 
the Signal Platoon in those days. 
Who was it who had been my per- 
sonal signaler and was standing at 
my elbow when old N.B.G. took 
the pipe out of his mouth and —— 
Of course it was. This was no coinci- 
dence, but a personal message to 
me, from our shared past, to remind 
me that no officer of Gurkhas bears 
responsibility alone, or in vain. 

The explosions began again. A 
rifleman lunged two yards up the 
hill, dropped down behind a tree 
trunk, fired. Japanese bullets kicked 
chips of, wet wood out of the tree. 
My spirits sank back into the mud. 
We would go on like this through 
eternity. But Mohbat Sing had no 
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intention of allowing the misery, 
still less the enemy, to dominate 
him. The tempo of the shooting 
changed, subtly at first;,took on a 
new viciousness, new fire. Mohbat 
Sing drew on reserves of determina- 
tion which everyone else fighting on 
that ghastly mountain had used up; 
certainly I had, and the Japanese. 
By voice and example he lifted his 
platoon up the appalling slope 
against the machine guns and 
grenades. Twice I saw him, far 
ahead of me and half hidden in the 
rain and mist and smoke, plunging 
up the very center of the path. 
Gradually at first, then faster, 
then totally—like the breaking of a 
dam that had seemed so impreg- 
nable and was made only of sand— 
the Japanese nerve broke. Lying on 
my stomach in the mud, behind a 
tree, bullet-cut leaves falling on my 
head, I saw a Japanese start up from 
cover, turn to run. His light ma- 
chine gun was too heavy for his fear 
and he threw it down. Another 
Japanese joined him; rifles cracked, 
they fell. The pace quickened— 
from a crawl to a walk to a sham- 
bling run to a charge. Mohbat Sing 
was in front of us all, more men 
were moving, the company com- 
mander took the rest of his men to 
their feet behind that leading pla- 
toon, and they behind that one man. 
Then came their yell: “Ayo Gur- 
khali !’’—the Gurkhas have come! 
Mohbat Sing had shown excep- 
tional physical courage, though it 
was not for that but for his leader- 
ship—a slightly different attribute— 
that I gave him an immediate bat- 
tlefield promotion to jemadar. As a 
matter of fact, Gurkhas are not 
uniquely brave. Any soldier will rec- 
ognize that I have related nothing un- 
matched somewhere, sometime, by 
Romans, Greeks, British, Indians, 
Americans, Germans. It is the com- 
bination of courage with other qual- 
ities that forms the Gurkha spirit. 
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In 1939 I was on leave in France and 
was talking, over a bottle of wine, with 
an innkeeper near Rouen. Sensing the 
nearness of Hitler’s War, we talked 
briefly of the Kaiser’s. I told him that 
I was a Gurkha. He looked at me quiz- 
zically, for | was obviously English. 
He cut short my explanation. 

“l understand perfectly,” he said. He 
had been a poilu and had met Gur- 


khas near Ypres. He nodded his head 
slowly in reminiscence and judgment: 
“C’ étaient des bons petits paysans gen- 
tils.”” 

Bon means good, petit means small, 
paysan is a peasant, a man of the coun- 
tryside. Yes, Gurkhas are peasants, 
and they are “good” and they are of 
small stature. But gentil, in that con- 
text, is almost untranslatable—good- 


mannered, polite, gentlemanly, debo- 
nair, gentle—there is something of all 
these in the word. 

My innkeeper said nothing more 
about Gurkhas. I don’t think he could, 
and I don’t think I can. Soldierly but 
not militaristic in any goose-stepping 
sense; fierce and gentle; disciplined and 
totally individual—untranslatably gen- 
til. THE END 
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Madison Ave. 

at 45th St., N.Y.C. 17. 
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Here is Holiday's Christmas present to you. For several months 
we've been on a preseason shopping safari for the most unusual gift sug- 
gestions we could spot, and have managed, we think, to round up some 


exciting and varied specimens. You'll find them displayed in columns 


Casual Cut 

and Beau Brummel dash . . . 

a brushed-cotton pullover shirt in 
a Persian print. Button-down 
collar, box-pleat back, 

and regular cuffs. Burnt-gold print 
on olive, brown, or gray 

ground. Order in regular shirt 
size, 1344-32 to 1649-36. $11.35, 
postpaid. Milton’s Clothing 
Cupboard, 163 E. Franklin St., 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


























19th Hole 
Practice makes perfect and this 
shockproof electric golf 

putter of heavy-grade plastic should 
help trim his score. Bal! returns 

to putting position by hand-operated 
knob. 2’ to 12’ adjustable return. 
AC current. $10.45, 

postpaid. Hammacher Schlemmer, 
145 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. 














SHOPPER 


that follow, conveniently grouped into gifts for men, women, children, 


the whole family. For example, on page 196 there are enough fine foods 


to seteveryone’s mouth watering. We hope our gift ideas will speed you on 


your way to the easiest, earliest Christmas shopping ever. Happy Holiday! 





































Sporting Prize 
A hunting-yellow nylon vest with 
bellows game pocket across the back, 
3 roomy patch pockets. Snap 
fasteners permit size 

adjustment for wear over shirt or 
coat. Windproof and water- 
repellent. Specify regular coat 

size when ordering. $13.20, postpaid. 
Eddie Bauer, Seattle 4, Wash. 


Forewarning 

Avoid excess-baggage costs 

with this scale, calibrated up to 66 Ibs. 
and to 30 kilos; meets official 
airline standards. Plastic- 

coated chart shows excess-baggage 
rates between principal 

domestic and international cities. 
Black or tan cowhide case, 

”x 2” x 114”, with scale and chart, 
$6.50, postpaid. Frances-Morris, 


125 Ashland Pl., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Desk Duo 

Add beauty and order with this 
hand-wrought silver-toned iron letter 
opener and paperweight from 

Italy. Opener, 7!%” long, fits into 
carved sheath, has replica 

of Michelangelo’s David on handle. 
Paperweight, 4” diameter, 

is embossed with head of David. 
$4.95 for the set, postpaid 

Scott Mitchell House, 

415 S. Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Portabie Seat 

for the sportsman or spectator. 
Made of anodized aluminum; 
weighs less than 2 Ibs. 

When not in use, hang seat by 
cane handle on golf bag or cart. 
37” x 9”. $10.45, postpaid. 
Camalier & Buckley, 

1141 Connecticut 

Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 
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GUITAR y 


IMPORTED 
FROM 






SOUTH 
AFRICA 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED NOT 
TO CRACK OR WARP 


Easy-to-play, 37”, 6-string, high quality 
guitar of selected African hardwoods, 
made by famous Gallo (Africa) Ltd. 
Beautiful tone. Accurately fretted fin- 
gerboard and nickel-plated hardware. 

Postpaid — $20. 
3 East 43rd St. 


G. SCHIRMER New York 17, Dept. 8 


FOLDING RECORD SCREEN 


Holds 100 LP’s 


3 pane! black wrought iron 
screen has 15 compart- 
ments, each holds seven 12’ 

LP's. Display your color 
ful albums on both sides 
accessible from any angle, 
front or back. Screen-off 





your own “hi-fi” corner! 
Each fully-assembled panel 
is 6ft.H,12%°W,2 'D 
interlocks with next one 
Sturdily constructed of 
4s” square steel rod. Viny! 
tips. Remit $29.95 or che 


Diners Acct. Shipped Exp 
collect. Wt. 35 Ibs. 100°, 
Satisfaction Assured with 
our famous Air-Mail 
Money-Back 


Guarantee! $29.95 
© LESLIE CREATIONS 
Dept. 2240, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 


BACKWARD CLOCK Ge 


This crazy clock actually 
runs backwards, and the 
numerals read from left to 
right. Nevertheless it keeps 
perfect time. Measures 72” 
wide x 9%” deep. Gold 
finish rim, UL approved self- 
starting motor, 110-120 
volt, 60 cycle, AC. Fully guaranteed. $8.75 includ- 
ing Fed. tax. Postpaid 
CATALOG OF LIGHT-HEARTED GIFTS 


“GAME ROOK 


1538 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 
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New Cuff Link Created 
Out of 7 Rare Woods 


Wear a miniature wood museum on your 
sleeve. To create it, I searched through the 
world’s most beautiful woods for the seven 
offering the most striking color contrast, 
All seven are laminated together, and the 
laminated wood is then lathe turned and 
polished to gem-like beauty and mounted 
on gold-plated cuff link backs. Included: 
1. Chocolate EAST INDIAN ROSE- 
WOOD from Ceylon. 2. Striped ZEBRA 
from West Africa. 3. Golden MAHOG- 
ANY from Honduras. 4. Purple AMA- 
RANTH from British Guiana. 5. Brick 
red PADOUK from Burma. 6. Tawny 
TEAK from Thailand. 7. Orange COCO- 
BOLO from Central America. $3.85 per 
pair, Fed. tax incl. 3 pair for $9.90. Shipped 
Ist class mail. Money back if not de- 
lighted. Send this ad with payment to 
Tom Collins, Room 517, 45 North Station 
Plaza, Great Neck, N. Y. 








All the “mixins” for fixin’ 
long cool drinks 





) $9 450 postpaid 


AMI CARRI- ALL BAR CADDY 


Deluxe service for six. Superbly crafted 
brass plated carrier. Handles bound in 
decorative black plastic. Rubber tipped 
feet. Handsome two-quart ome ice 
bucket of hand finished black and gold 
metal with insulated glass liner. Six 
12% oz. safety edge highball glasses, in 
matching old coin design of black and 
22k mee All this plus four compartments 
for your favorite liquor and beverages. An 
exquisite gift for Xmas or any occasion. 
Ten-day refund. Send check ($24.50) or 


money order. 

AMI C0 INC 3404 Main Street 
*; 7 Buffalo 14, N.Y. 

* FREE BROCHURE shows Carri-All plus 

Ami’s superb selection of other gifts in full 

color. Yours for the asking. 
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THE SHOWCASE 





Button-Downs of the Year! 
BOTH FOR HIM—ONE FOR HER 


Our Dinghy Shirt, versatile new oxford pull- 
over for sports and casual wear, in deep navy 
or bright scarlet. Long sleeves, $6.50. Short 
sleeves, $5.95. 14'2-16'2, 32-35. His-and- 
Her Foulards, in a fine-ribbed oxford with 
blue pattern on olive, red on olive, gold on 
maroon. Long sleeves, $8.95. 1412-16, 
32-35. Also in women's sizes: 10-16. 


Please add 45c per package on mail orders 


Paul Stuart 


18 East 45th Street, New York. MUrray Hill 2-0320 





For The Woman Who Has Everything 


Jewel Roll 


This beautiful and serviceable Jewel Roll is 
made completely of soft suede and thoroughly 
protects your fine pieces. Two zipper pockets 
pilus a snap fastened pouch for larger pieces. 
Has a ring bar and special suede strip for 
earrings. You may choose from Red, Green, 
Tan or Turquoise. 
$13-5° postpain 

Sorry No COD's Please * Send For Free Gift Catalog 


Camater ¥ Buckley 
(Dept. HO 11), 1141 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 








Early American Toy-Chest Bench 


You'll bless this chest that keeps toys under 
control (and not under foot!) ... you'll love its 
charming Colonial flavor... and you'll find 
many other uses for this decorative piece wher- 
ever there's a storage problem! Hand-made 
of solid Pine and dovetailed for generations 
of use. Cut out handles and concealed sliders 
make it easy to move despite its very solid con- 
struction. 31/2” x 162” x 20” high. $14.95 
unfinished. $16.95 with hand-rubbed an- 
tiqued Pine finish. Exp. charges collect. 


Feff Ttliot Craftsmen 


STATESWILLE © NORTH CAROLINA 








THE PERFECT BRITISH 
CAP—IN DEERSKIN 


The smallish, narrowish, shallowish forward- 
looking cap—in the proper British manner— 
now in our own native deerskin, so soft, so 
smooth, such a delight to wear. One-piece 
top, back strap, small brim. 467, Men's sizes, 
6% to 7%. Women's head-sizes, 21'2 to 
22% ... $12.95. Send for our new catalog 
showing 22 styles in deerskin gloves, caps, 
shorts, jackets, gift suggestions galore. 


THE VERMONT CROSSROADS STORE 


Box 7, Crossroads Sta., Montpelier, Vermont 








HOC! THE MIDDY BLOUSE .. . beloved 
topper of childhood. We think there’s nothing 
in all the world that gives a jauntier air to 
a pleated skirt or little-boy shorts. This one 
is nautically correct, comes in white broad- 
cloth with button-in dickie, long sleeves with 
button cuffs, white braid on navy or red 
collar. Sizes for children 3-14, with matching 
kerchief $4.95 postpaid. 


Write for FREE CATALOG 


ay a ea 


HINGHAM 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Never at this low price genuine 150 power 
ACHROMATIC Telescope. 5 magnifications 
18X-35X-65X-85X-150X. Brings Moon, Plan- 
ets, Stars, Satellites, people 150 times closer, 
clearer, sharper. All pictures erect, needle 
sharp color free viewing only genuine achro- 
matic lenses bring you. 5 precision lenses, 43” 
Bakelite tube, 4 power finder scope (30 MM) 
mounted on main tube, 5’ tripod. Telescope 
shipped ready for use with 4 free gifts: 273 
page “Handbook of the Heavens”, magic star 
finder dial aids in locating stars, 220 & 400 
eyepiece lenses for experiments, all this at the 
amazing price of $18.95. Without tripod 
$14.95. Complete satisfaction or money back. 
Send check or money order Dept. HA 6, 
Criterion Co., Hartford, Conn. 


HOLIDAY 


Beauty Spots 

Genuine leopard accessories to 
accent a basic dress- 

The bolster muff, 12’x18”, is backed 
with black faille, lined in 

satin, and has a zipper 
compartment and corded silk 
handles. $55. The perky matching 
beret comes in regular hat 

sizes. $39.50, postpaid, incl. tax. 
Oce-Leopard Fur Co., 

244 W. 39th St., N.Y.C. 18. 





Leather Treasure 

For town or country, this genuine 
capeskin shawl-collared 

jacket has matching belt and 
push-up sleeves. Rayon 

lined and washable. Sizes 10-18. 
In white, champagne, 

luggage or light 

blue. $27.95, postpaid. 

Western Classics, 

622 S. Country Club, 

Tucson, Ariz. 
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SHOPPER 


GENUS: FEMALE 


Let it Rain 

A wet-weather winner. 

This English import is made of cotton 
poplin laminated with rubber. 
Pommel and cantle flaps to keep out 
rain; leg straps, wind 

sleeves and underarm ventilation. 
Men’s and women’s sizes, 

32-44. Women’s, $36.50; men’s, $37.50. 
Postpaid. Miller Harnesc Co., Inc., 
123 E. 24th St., N.Y.C. 10. 





Holiday Luxury item 

To perk up dark evening wools, 
a striking splash of 

plaid in a matching bag and scarf. 
Brilliant and varied colors in 
hand-woven Siamese silk. 

Bag, 15”x15”; 46” Ascot scarf 
also doubles as sash. $30 

for the set, postpaid. 

Specify color preference. 
Thaibok Fabrics Ltd., 

3 E. 52nd St., N.Y.C. 22. 





Furry Props 

A futuristic look in 

ski accessories . . . 

a peaked helmet “wig” made 
of Peruvian alpaca fur 

and matching mitts with a 
suéde palm. Both in 

S, M or L. All white, $10.95 
each. In white and brown 

or white and beige, 

$9.95. Postpaid. Pinata Party, Inc., 
129 MacDougal St., N.Y.C. 12. 
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THE SHOWCASE 





INSIDE, OUT... ALL ABOUT, in an 
easybaby 


A pediatrician approved cradle chair that ele- 
vates and supports the smallest baby. It brings 
him into the family circle and frees mother's 
hands for feeding. Easybaby is the ideal way 
to keep the infant happy and secure at his 
mother's side, about the house, traveling. Hand 
finished wood construction, in pale pink, blue or 
yellow. Fully assembled, complete with plastic 
mattress, safety strapand hand holes. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send check or money order. 
We pay postage in the United States. $9.95 


THE PERFECT BABY PRESENT 
Harvest House, 1200 Niagara R144, Buffalo 13, N.Y. 


Relax mM Lunwy 
Fireside Boots bring luxurious comfort, new 
style beauty for relaxing. Wear ankle height 
or cuffed over. Handmade of butter-soft In- 
dian Elk tanned leather. Full virgin wool red 
fiannel lining. Thick air foam insole cushions 
every step. Perfect after ski boots and luxuri- 
ous loafing anywhere. Fold for travel. All 
men's or women's shoe sizes $9.95 pr. post- 
paid. The perfect gift! 

FREE 72-page CATALOG of 
America’s most distinctive leisure clothing. 


Norm Thompson 
Dept. 4P, 1311 N. W. 21st, Portland 9, Oregon 


Carroll Reed's Family Affair 
INCLUDES THE RACCOON 

A new collar idea tops a practical classic. 
Luxurious raccoon provides head-high com- 
fort . . . rugged, cotton twill sheds wind and 
water. Feather-weight Orlon pile lining as- 
sures all-weather warmth. Two deep pockets, 
double breasted button front, side vents. In 
subtly iridescent tan. Men's 38-44, Ladies’ 
10-18: $79.50. Child's 6-12: $59.50. 14-20: 
$65.00, Ppd. 

RETURN FOR REFUND IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


ther unique casuals in our new catalog 


Carroll RadZEShi Shops 


86 MAIN STREET, 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


U. S. FRIGATE CONSTITUTION 


“Old lronsides”, America's most famous fight- 
ing ship, is handbuilt in complete and faithful 
detail by Yankee craftsmen. 52 turned cannon 
line her rails, fill the gun ports. 20” overall, 
11%” high. Mahogany finish base; metal 
name plates. Shipped fully assembled and 
finished. Historical folder included. 

$70.00. Express ppd. U. S. A. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

Other Completely Assembled 

SHIP MODELS—$10.00 up. 


Send for FREE illustrated booklet. 


PIEL CRAFTSMEN 
Newburyport 7, Mass. 








3 FINE GIFTS FOR MEN 
MONEY BELT for any man away on business 
or vacation, top grain leather with two con- 
cealed zipper pockets to hide cash. 

Men's, sizes 30 to 46 
brown or black cowhide. . .$3.95 
Boys’, sizes 26 to 38 
brown horsehide, 1 pocket. ..$1.98 
CUFF LINKS AND TIE BAR, faithfully repro- 
ducing any business card or signature. 

Cuff Links Gold.$8.95* Silver. .¢7.95* 
Tie Bar Gold...$5.50* Silver. .$4.95* 
*Plus 10° Federal Tax 
CLARION PRODUCTS 


Dept. 611 Highland Park, Iilinois 
Send for free gift catalog 





World Famous WITTNAUER 
Ship’s Wheel BAROMETER 


Made and guaranteed by LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO. 
The nautical minded man or maid will be de- 
lighted with this beautifully crafted ship's wheel 
Barometer. Wheel and frame is made of solid 
deep-toned gleaming brass. Face of barome- 
ter, replica of a ship's compass, is richly en- 
graved with gold stamping on a pearl-finished 
dial. Pinpoint accuracy guaranteed. Ideal gift 
for desk, wall, or yacht. 7%” dia. 

Send check or M.O. If COD, fees $] 8 95 
extra. Money back guarantee. (2 for $34) 
SCOTT MITCHELL HOUSE, INC. 
Dept. SU-11, 415 S. Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y. 





POP-UP CIGARETTE CASE 


The magnetized back will anchor this smart 
looking cigarette case to a car’s dashboard, 
or any other metal surface, within easy reach 
of the driver. Keeps driver's eyes on the road. 
Dispenses cigarettes with a press of the thumb. 
Made in Italy, the copper toned metal is com- 
bined with reversed leather . . . sleek and 
handsome, it holds 9 king size (also regular 
size) cigarettes. %4” thick. Boxed. $8.95 ppd. 
No C.O.D.’s, please. Write for free catalog. 


CHALMAR, Dept. H-11 


Split Rock Road Syosset, New York 





PERSONALIZED 
BAG AND GLOVES 


Bag—leather lined, saddle stitched in White 
with gold plated ring and hook closing. Hand- 
some and roomy 132” x 12'%2”. 3 Gold ini- 
tials. Black, Red or Tan. Fabulous value. $4.95 
S-t-r-e-t-c-h Gloves—Glamourized with 
removable genuine mink front cuff and gold 
initial. One size fits all. White, Black and 
Beige $1.95 pair, 3 pair for $5.50 


OLD PUEBLO TRADERS 
620-A-So. Country Club Rd. 
Tucson, Arizona 
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For HOLIDAY Readers 
The perfect gift for collectors of Holiday .. . 
handsome red simulated leather binders de- 
signed to hold six issues. “Holiday” is 
stamped in gold on both front and backbone. 
If you give Holiday subscriptions, why not 
gift-wrap one or more binders as “under- 
the-tree” gifts to dramatize and personalize 
your gift subscriptions? Also, buy binders now 
for your own use. $2.50 ea. postpaid. 
Residents of Pa. add 3% sales tax.) 


Send check or money order to: 


Holiday Information Service 
Dept. 11, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 








KING SIZE 


New LOW PRICES in KING-Size 
G. E. ELECTRIC BLANKETS 


Now you can get these famous automatic blan- 
kets for your King-size or Queen-size bed at the 
lowest prices ever! It's a perfect gift to yourself 
or anyone else. In rose pink, blue or green. King- 
size: 103” wide x 85” long, (66-72” wide mat- 
tress) with dual controls, $59.95. Queen-size: 
90” wide x 85” long, (58-62” wide mattress) 
$44.95. (Extra-long blankets available in 
either size for an additional $10.00.) 


HALE'S si 


52 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 














ebony swallows . . . hand 
carved in AFRICA 


Magnificent wall plaques bring the excite- 
ment of a jungle beat to your living room. 
This trio of graceful flying swallows was hand 
carved of blackest ebony by natives in Tan- 
ganyika. You can arrange them in a drift of 
any size or shape to fit your wall area. Each 
measures 7” long. At this low price, you'll 
want several sets—for yourself and gifts. 
SET OF 3 ONLY $1.95 
Free year subscription (4 issues) to SHOPPING IN- 
TERNATIONAL, the new gift magazine, with your 
order, or write for free sample copy. 
SHOPPIN G 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
Dept. 160, 65 Court St., White Plains, N. Y. 
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LUXURIOUS 
J Go GY; 
Red Suede Slippers 
Appearance... bright; comfort... right! You'll 
be delighted with these wonderful red lounging 
slippers. Uppers are soft suede lined with im- 
ported natural lamb's wool; durable cowhide 
soles. You've never seen anything so beautiful; 
you've never owned anything socomfortable. For 
real Christmas flavor, red is as cheerful as holly 
berries. Men's whole sizes 7 to 13.$9.95 ppd. 


Women's whole sizes 4 to 9 ....$8.95 ppd. 
Catalog on Request 


6 aM chany Applesced’s 


Box 500, Beverly, Mass. 
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OF THESE 
ITALIAN 


BOTH rasta» FREE 


‘. COSTUME DOLLS 


MAILED DIRECT FROM 
FLORENCE, ITALY 
With Deluxe 
Membership in 


WORLD-WIDE 


ag 


AL BR) * Lisi Doll— 
VI EXTRA BONUS 


on 12-month 
plan only 


# | 
» 


collectors with membership 
Club. Luxurious Italian Dolls 
arrive first as FREE embership Bonus. Each month 
another costume doll arrives direct from a dif- 
1d. Dolls up to 1 foot tall, adorable 

> s, glossy hair, lace-trimmed 

Not available 


ANGELINA 
Free Bonus 
With Any 
Membership 





Thrill children and adult 
in unique foreign D 









3 Ideal for play, yet 
ttor’s items. Each with extra sur- 
res and fascinating brochure on 

KK y, geography, folklore. You'd ez- 

4 IX pect to pay up to $7 each! 


KEEP ITALIAN DOLLS FREE! If not de- 

lighted with free Italian Dolls, money re- 

funded in full and you keep dolls. And you 

may cancel membership anytime 

WORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB + Greenvale, N. Y. 
(Now in 4th Successful Year) 

weoeeeen-@ALL POSTPAID and DUTY-FREE---------- 


: WORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB, Dept. 366, Greenvale, N.Y. 
: Please enter the following sub- 

$ scription. Remittance enclosed ANGELINA FREE 
+ ©) 3-Month Plan (4 dolls) $8.75 ON ANY PLAN. 
; ros IN ADDITION. 
: © 6-Month Pian (7 dolls) $14.50 (Save $3) ON 12-MONTH 
+ *C) 12-Month Plan (14 dolls) $26.50(Save $8.50) PLAN ONLY 

: YOU GET LUIGI 
§ Send to 

$ Address _ [FIRST DOLL SENT 
; City State AIR MAIL FOR 
$ (©) Check here for farther information only. ONLY $1 EXTRA 
+ IF GIFT, SEND YOUR OWN NAME AND ADDRESS ON SEPARATE SHEET 
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“cuore” COWICHAN 


SWEATER 
RENTIRELY | HANDMADE 


By 
World’s 
Finest 
Outdoor 

Sweater 


* DIRECT 
“ 10 YoU 
y BY MAIL 


Handmade of raw 
wool (natural oils 
retained) by Cowichan 
* Indians of British Co- 
lumbia. Heavyweight, 
warm and water-repel- 
lent. Nothing else like 
it! Hand-rolled black- 
gray-white yarns hand- 
knit into traditional In- 
dian designs. No two alike. 
Will wear a lifetime. 


For MEN, WOMEN 
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Exclusive 
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RAIN & SNOW (@) 


suf OMEN 
ALL DAY! 


DREN (si Wit Size 
=e ~~ 3.1 10) $24, 





| Satisfaction we children ¥5.00 
e 
guaran a FREE 72. -PAGE Cap 
gun? * pair inte s most distinctive Alog 


outdoor clothing and equipment for men 
and women. Handmade leather shirts, jackets, hunt- 
ing clothes, boots in full range of styles and sizes. 
Western wear. SHIKARI ‘‘White Hunter'’ clothes. 
Norm Thompson products are not sold 
in stores. 





1311 N. W. 21st 
PORTLAND 9, ORE. 


Norm Thompson 





WARREN PLASTIC 


CHRISTMAS TREE 





Beautiful plastic 
replica of silver 
spruce tree. 
Assembles in jiffy, 
stores easily, 

all numbered 
replaceable parts 
Permanent colors, 
waterproof, safe! 
Complete with 
sturdy base 
Three sizes 





30 inches. ...$ 6.95 
48 inches. . . . $14.95 
72 inches. . . . $21.95 


Green, White, Pink 


(6-ft. tree shown with actual storage carton) State color 
desired. Orders ppd. Calif. residents add 4% tax. No COD's 
please. Send check or money order. Ornaments not incld 


MIRACLE SALES CO. 


120 S. Rancho Ave., Dept. H * San Bernardino, Calif 





CONVERT YOUR FIREPLACE 
INTO A BARBECUE GRILL 


Enjoy indoor “ cookouts" all winter long! Clever grill 
makes any fireplace a barbecue center in a jiffy! 
Ready to serve you outdoors, too, in summer! No 
tools, screws, nails needed. Large 14” x 17” swing- 
away chrome grill pivots on adjustable cadmium- 


plated upright rod. Height adjusts from 24” to 
Set up or take down in seconds 


Order today-— Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Or Money Refunded! 


Only $6.98 postpaid. Check or Money Order. 


Mrs Dorothy Damar 37-K DAMAR BLDG. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


29” 














dL AND GAY! 


PANTY 

SET 

WITH 
HOLIDAY 
GREETINGS! 


Here's a new way to put yourself or someone you 
love in a festive mood! 'Two pairs of dainty ! 55 denier 
non-run tricot acetate ladies panties, that bear holi- 
day greetings. “‘Merry Christmas’ is embroidered 
in a on the white pair—and “Happy New Year” 
in white on the black pair. In size 5, 6 or 7. Gift 


Boxed. Set $1.50 





NEW 
“MOOD” 
PILLOWCASE 
FUN GIFT 
OF THE 
YEAR! 


F ine muslin pillowcase 42” x 36 
a “ Yes’’ design in warm pink on one side, and a 
“No” design in cool blue on the other! Designs are 
attractive and colorfast. Unique pillowcase is guar 
anteed to add mirth and mischief to any boudoir 


, is embellished with 


Each 88 ppd 
Send Check or Money Order 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
FREE! With exc wder a year’s subscription (6 issues 
to our famous Gift Magazine! 
FREE on request a single copy of our unusual gift magazine 


Spencer Gifts, 911 Spencer Building, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Engraved CUFF LINKS 
EXACT REPRODUCTIONS OF 
ANY CALLING CARD, INSIGNIA 
OR PERSONAL SIGNATURE 


The gift that’s truly different! Beautifully etched 


lifetime metal Cuff Links, Tie Bar, Money Clip 
or Key Chain, each a faithful miniature of any 
business or calling card, signature, trademark or 
insignia, Perfect for both personal and business 
gifts. Gift boxed. Will drop ship if desired. Sim- 
ply send cards or signatures you wish reproduced; 
allow 2 to 3 weeks delivery. Specify items and 
whether Silver or Gold. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
No C.0.D.’s please. Prices include tax, 

Silver Finish CUFF LINKS........... $8.95 

Gold Piated CUFF LINKS........... $9.95 

Silver finish Tie Bar, Money Clip or Key 

Chain, $5.50; gold plated, $6.00. 


Ber- Tada dept. b-2 1253 S. Halsted, Chicago 7 
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Ruttled Charmer 

An enchanting jacket 

to wear with tapered slacks 
or an evening 

sheath. Rows of nylon 

lace set off by 

cotton collar and cuffs, 
black velvet bow 

and rhinestone buttons. 
Sizes 8-16. $18.10, 
postpaid. French Boot Shop, 
541 Main St., 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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HOLIDAY 


e 
Calfskin slippers 

finished in 24-K gold, for 

luxurious at-home entertaining. q 


Nontarnishable and sponge 
washable. Sizes 4-9. 

$5.95 a pair, 

including plastic 
drawstring travel case. 
Postpaid. 

Elizabeth McCaffrey, 
Northport, N.Y. 
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Faithfully Designed 


for Luxurious Living 


For that warm, lovely lived-in look that 
makes a house a home, you'll find the 
Colonial charm of Winemiller Reproduc- 
tions irresistible in appeal 


$222.00 as shown in cherry 


Each gracious piece is a fine example of 
craftsmanship that captures with fastid- 
ious taste the aura of time-mellowed 
antiques Distinguished details give 
fresh meaning to time-honored 
Colonial give comfort and the 
enduring loveliness you want for 
your home. Select from 35 
solid wild cherry or walnut 
pieces, open stock 


Send 25¢ for 16-page 
IMustrated Brochure 

















THE 


BERT BACHARACH 


for TRAVEL and EVERYDAY WEAR! 
® PERSONALIZED! 
® WRINKLE-RESISTANT ! 
® SPOT-RESISTANT ! 
Designed and conceived by BERT 
BACHARACH, America’s leading 
men's fashion and travel authority. 
Remarkable Dacron travel-and- 
everyday ties in your choice of solid 


navy, maroon or autumn brown. Each 
personalized in choice of two or three 


initials. Each tie includes FREE 
“TRAVEL TIE PAK’ complete with 
collar stays, tie-care pamphlet, tie 
sponge 


When ordering, specify color choices 
and monogram desired. Al- 
low one week for delivery 
Amazing value at $2.50 each. 





FREE WITH EACH TIE— 


TRAVEL TIE PAK— ingenious simu- 
lated leather folder. Keeps several ties 
wrinkle-free. Ideal for travel. 
COLLAR STAYS 
for emergencies. 
PAMPHLET ON CARE—Complete 
color guide; tips on tieing knots, re- 
moving spots. 

SPONGE—Smal! cellulose sponge, 
works like magic for spot removal, gen- 
eral tie cleaning. 


Handy ‘extra’ pair 


IDEAL GIFTS FOR EVERY MAN 
ON YOUR HOLIDAY LIST! 


TRAVEL FEATURES pep». #-11 
























Dec. issue of Life & Health Magazine. 
Send post card. Complimerits of The 
Electro-Warmth Co., 4115 Aspen St., 
Washington 15, D.C 


Electro-Warmth de- 
livers 3 times as 
much heat as com- 
petitive warmers. 
Send for FREE com- 
parison chart— 
Here's why users 
prefer Electro- 
Warmth. 





MORE COMFORTABLE — Warms the mattress and 
spaces beside you—not just the top. 
CONVENIENT—Leave it om the mattress year 
round. It’s protected from wear and tear. Wash- F 
able with soap and water. Fits single or double beds. ‘ 
ECONOMICAL—Puts all the heat in the bed. 
Warms the bed—not the bedroom. 
SAFE—Cannot become folded up to overheat 
while attached to mattress. 
WINTER OR SUMMER— Wh 
is, Electro-Warmth comes on automatically te 
keep the bed at the tem ar aaa eee you ne we selected 
on the Comfort Contr weather. 
it turns itself off when the room = up again. 
YOU WILL LOVE the pleasing sensation of com- 
plete relaxation as the soft po ne heat soothes 
the nerves and induces deep, restful sleep. 
IF YOU SUFFER from arthritis, oon » poor cir- 
culation, or have frequent colds, or ii do not 
sleep soundly all night, Electro-Warmt promises 
you prompt, pleasant relief. 
5 YEAR WARRANTY— Direct factory-to-user 
service. 
Order direct from: 
THE ELECTRO-WARMTH CO. 
4115 Aspen Street, Dept. HO 
Washington 15, D. C. 


—" a 





$24.95 


Postpaid 














681 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 








SHOPPER 


GENUS: CHILDREN 


Kindergarten Cutie 
She’ll be the nursery-school belle 
when she wears this navy 





smock piped in red. Drip-dry cotton 
with hand-finished yoke in 

sizes 2-4-6. $6.50 

Red felt schoolbag lined in checked 
oilcloth, decorated with yellow 

felt ruler and blue felt 

pencil holders. i3” x 12”. $6, postpaid. 
Georg Jensen, Inc., 

667 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 








Hanky Panky 

A whimsical note for 

the nursery, or for a teenager’s 
collection. Cotton-stuffed 

doll covered in jersey 

and trimmed with felt. And for 
an added touch, tuck 

a small gift in its pocket. 

In assorted bright 

colors, 10” high, $1.25 





For his Christmas or hers --- 


TITLEISTS* 


THE FAVORITE GOLF BALL 
for the 9th consecutive year with 
pros and amateurs in big time 
tournament play. 


EVERY BALL PERSONALIZED 
at no extra charge with owner’s 
name. All you have to do is print 
the name(no more than 18 letters 
and spaces please) and send it to 








Half Dozen Titleists 
in deluxe case — no 
personalizing on half 
dozen orders 


ONLY $7.60 


Dozen Titleists in deluxe case, 
personalized, no extra charge 


ONLY $14.85 


PACKED IN HANDSOME GIFT 
CASE of rich brown leather-like 
material, embossed in gold, with 
satin rayon lining — a wonderful 
gift in itself. 


ORDER NOW to assure delivery 
by Christmas — and be sure to 
include your pro’s name so we can 
credit him -with the sale. Dept. 





us with check or money order. HM-11. Acushnet Process Sales § 
each, postpaid. *Titleist 100°s, Regulars or Reds. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
What’s New Shop, € 


Wynnewood, Pa. 














For the knowing friends on your gift-list...for the friendliest spots in your home! 


AUTHENTIC 


Lyons PUB RUG 


Weve recreated four of England’s 
best-loved “pub” or tavern signs in the 
form of rugs. Loomed in Kidderminster, 
home of fine Axminster carpets, each 
Pub Rug is all wool, 23” x 48”, in 
fourteen rich tapestry colors. Hang them 
on walls, use them as scatter rugs in 
game-room or den, give them to the 
personal or business friend who has 
everything else...they’ll spark lots of 
talk! Supply is necessarily limited; place 
your orders now to ensure delivery. 

$15 each; 2 for $27.50; or all four for $50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


















_ i 
BiTHe LOAD OF M HSCHIEF 

















LYONS PUB RUG J. Lyons & Co. Inc. H-1 
Th t ORDER FORM 654 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
72 ory oe G Ship to me prepaid 
co P prep Name 
Sas, BL bw Bt WW RY of each “pub”... yus a DESIGN QUANTITY addusi 
Ef rich in the lore ED LOAD OF MISCHIEF City Zone 
of Old England | "SB THE ROUNDSTONE 1) Enclosed please find my check for 


...is mailed 
with the rug. 
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(_j Charge my Diners’ Club Account No. 
GIFT ORDERS: If desired, enclose addresses 
for gift shipments and cerds for enclosure. 


THE BAT AND BALL 
THE ROYAL OAK 
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Mounted on the wall, 


weather — fascinate family and friends. 










on the 4” 


Give a CAPE COD WIND INDICATOR 
...the permanent, prominent gift for a man! 


in his house, these two lively instruments are constant, 
lifelong reminders of how really important he is to you. They help forecast local 


CAPE COD WIND DIRECTION INDICATOR — smati brass wind 
vane on roof flashes the wind direction indoors by lighting compass 
points on the richly decorative brass dial. 
dial and 50 feet of connecting wire. $49.95, postpaid. 


CAPE COD WIND SPEED INDICATOR , 
-—— tells at a glance indoors how hard the 
wind is blowing outdoors. 
the roof or TV-mast instantly show every gust 
and lull in the wind, up to 100 miles per hour, 
highly polished brass dial. 
with spinner and wire, $49.95, postpaid. 


Give either one or both. Fully guaranteed. Same “ee 
day shipment. Free folder and Weather Forecaster's 
Guide. 48-hour Air Mail Special Delivery $3 extra. Mail 
check or money order to: 


Complete with vane, 71/2” 


~ 


Complete & 








CAPE COD. 


HARWICHPORT 8 





WIND INDICATOR 





CAPE COD, MASS. 











Gruit Gifts 


DIRECT FROM OUR GROVES TO YOU} 
— SWEET AND JUICY 


T. - . ° 
We pick and ship 
the same day 
Pink seedless grapefruit ... seedless navel 
oranges ... or a mixed assortment of both. 
Piease specify 
Valencias (available after Feb. 15, 1959 
Full Box, 90 Ibs............... $12.50 
Bushel, 55 Ibs... $ 8.50 


4%, Bushel, 42 Ibs............. $ 7.50 
4 Bushel, 30 Ibs............. $ 5.50 
Add 10% in Canada 
We pay express 
Shipping Season Nov. 1 to June 1 
All shipments guaranteed 
Send check or money order 


and shipping instructions to 


GREL POUND 


Fruit Grower 
Box §23H, Route No. 1, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 





COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 


with the 
Zens, 


scenes 
tid n't get! 
didn t get 


—\ 






SENT ON 
APPROVAL 


Hi-Fi Color Views 35mm 
ys ; (2 x 2) 


and 
Stereo (3-D) 


Magnificent scenes in living color . . . exciting 
Paris entertainers, famed art galleries, palaces, 
restricted interiors, exotic treasures, 225 shots 
from Russia. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 coun- 
tries or 1200 stereos. Name the spot ... we have 
the slide! PARIS NIGHT LIFE list free. For 
complete 52-page color catalog, send 25c 


(refunded on first order), Write for yours today! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 





Dept. W. Los Angeles 24, California 


194. 








TWICE 
AS 
WARM 


as any other 
insulation 
known to 

science 


for men —tor women. 100% Down 
body & sleeves. Light, action-free. Comfort- 
able from mild to 40° below zero. FUR COL- 
LAR men’s $47.50, women’s $44.50. CLOTH 
COLLAR men’s $44.50, women’s $42.50. 
Scarlet, Dead Grass, Smoke. Give suit size 
& add 75c for shipping. 


BEFORE YOU BUY any outdoor 
clothing, insulated underwear or 
64-PAGE ‘iceping bags, GET THE FACTS 
CATALOG about 100% Prime Down. SEND 


FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 
ORDER WITHOUT RISK—COMPARE! 


You'll agree ours is far better quality and value, 
or return for full refund, including shipping costs. 
PROVEN! BAUER Down products are the 
choice of major expeditions and sportsmen. They 
are the Original and Genuine — made exclusively 
in our own factory under U. S. Patents and sold 
direct, only never through dealers. 


feat BAUER oii ED 








EVERYBODY weeps rtnis 
FAMOUS “AUTOMATIC MEMORY” 





LEVANT GRAIN COWHIDE 


MEMINDEX—an unusual, handsome and 


welcome GIFT for any busy person. Handy 

dated or otherwise index CARDS fit both 
POCKET CASE (for temporary data) and 
DESK FILE for permanent records). No 
transcribing. Dated Cards for re- 
mainder of '58, while they last, with orders 
for '59. Style PK, Lexide (not illustr.) 
Pocket Case and Lugga ge Brown Leather- 
ette Desk File, with Dated and otherwise 
indexed Cards, $8.50. Genuine Levant 
Grain Cowhide Pocket Case and Leath- 
erette Desk File, $10.25 
—others higher. Post- 
paid when remittance 
accompanies order. All 
orders sent day re- 
ceived. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Free folder. 

Write Department Y-8 






Wilson Memindex Co., 

149 Carter St., Roch- — 

ester 21, N. Y. Do it DESK FILE & 
‘ay! POCKET CASE 











Basebali Pajamas 
Make a hit with little leaguers. 
Drip-dry cotton plissé 
with multicolor 

Little Leaguer emblem. 

In red or blue 

stripes on white; authentic 
piping. Sizes 4 to 8. 

$2.98, postpaid, 

including rubber ball. 
Spencer Gifts, 

509 Spencer Bldg., 
Atlantic City, N.J. 





HOLIDAY 


Party Props 

All the fixings for a 

doll party . . . tiny ice tray, 
Skotch Kooler, 

straws, napkins, checkers set, 
balloons, glasses, tray, 

etc. And for decoration, a 
vase filled with 

artificial flowers. Red 
cabinet of heavy 
cardboard, 934” high. 
$2.25 postpaid. 

Hobi, Flushing 52, N. Y. 








Mailed Direct to You 


From Hong Kong! 


ABACUS CUFF LINK SET 
OF STERLING SILVER 








From British Hong Kong, off the China coast, this 
unique Abacus Cuff Link Set—air mailed direct to 
you at 50°, saving! Fabulous, authentic, a real con- 
versation piece. Each bead actually moves. Use them 
to calculate—Oriental style! Sterling Silver, beauti- 
fully hand-crafted with a handsome bright finish. 

Cuff Links $5.50* Tie Clip $5.50* 

The Set $10.00* 
*Postpaid— Duty Free— Tax Included 
ORDER BY MAIL NOW Allow 2% weeks delivery 
Send cash ~— or M. O. Satisfaction guaranteed 
7-K, Damar Bidg., Elizabeth, N.J. 


DAMAR 'S ta Canada: Delivered to your home, write 


811 Chatham St., Montreal, Que 
1000 wool Bea $1 


SAVE! SPECIAL OFFER! 
Any 3 different orders $2 ppd. 


Sensational bargain! Your name and 














address printed on 1000 finest quality 

ummed labels. Padded! Packed with 

REE Plastic GIFT BOX. Use them 

on stationery, books, orden etc. 1000 

Mrs. Arthur H. Robinson only $1 ppd SPECI AL—SAVE 
1035 Thurmal Avenue MONEY! ANY 3 DIFFERENT 


Rochester, New York ORDERS $2. Satisfaction guaranteed! 


HANDY LABELS, 1110 Jasperson 
Bidg., Culver City 1, California. 


An OIL PORTRAIT 


—of You or any member of 
family—superbly painted 
Life or Photographs, adds glamor- 
ous new Beauty to your Home. 
Makes a Princely Gift! 


Address our Studio 711-A 
for Complete Details 


AMERICAN PORTRAIT ARTISTS | 
Over 100 Outstanding Portrait Painters 
S07 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N. Y. * UN 3-4676 


Smm and 16mm DUPLICATES 
16mm REDUCED to 8mm + 8mm ENLARGED to 16mm 
COLOR or BLACK and WHITE 
BSmm ANIMATED TITLES t6mm 
TITLES MADE TO ORDER 
FREE SAMPLE TITLE Give Dealers Name 


U.S. PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT CORP. 


442 ROGERS AVENUE + BROOKLYN 25, N. Y¥. 








SE a a a a 
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MINIATURE HORSES IN WHITE PORCELAIN 


Horses, horses, horses—you'll be crazy over these 
life-like horses exquisitely made of pure white Chinese 
porcelain. Each horse is in a different pose—all have 
the detailed beauty for which Chinese porcelains are 
famous. About 2'4” high, they are choice items for 
both horse fanciers and miniature collectors. 


No C.O.D.'s, Set of eight— $995 
please all different— postpaid 
Send for free gift catalog 


ARTISAN GALLERIES 2°20:21).N.Hosket! 


Dallas 4, Texas 





corduroy 
over blouse 


with a clever 
small pocket in 
the sleeve! 
Soft 
corduroy with 
knitted collar 
Tobacco, Olive 
S,M,L 


wide-wole 


TERI) 


ppd 


Frome Hugg 


LENOX: MA 


Write fer new 
catalogue Dept 











PAPER CLIP MONEY HOLDER 


Extra heavy gilt gold finish. 1” x 24%’. Most prac- 
tical gift for Men or Women. For —— an or For- 
eign Currency. Price includes tax. $1.00 to: 











HARRY STEFFIN, Dept. H-1, 38 West Sth St., rt Y. 11,0. ¥. 
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Sew a Fine Seam 

This sewing machine 

will gladden a little girl’s heart. 
Sturdy steel construction, 
hand-operated wheel, 

standard needle with safety 
guard. Screw 

clamp holds machine firmly 

on table top. 744” x 44%” x 54”. 
$3.75, postpaid, 

including name on base. 
Crown Craft Products, 

246 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 1. 


Little Jewels 

This tiny plastic 

piano, 334” long x 2)4” wide, 
opens to hold a 
make-believe pearl neck! ce 
and matching bracelet. 
Piano comes in 

pink or blue; 

pearls are white. 

$1 complete, 

postpaid. 

The Added Touch, 
Wynnewood, Pa. 








WEAR THE NEW MIRACLE GEM 


THATS FAR MORE BRILLIANT - FAR 
LESS COSTLY than 


DIAMONDS? 








wore ~ (June Rg A seemed said editorially 
oan a diamond? the average person 

ould ae it hard - gue AR this man-made 
stone from the crystallized carhes turned out b 
nature. It’s a Jarra Gem."" Yes, JARRA GEMS loo! 
like the finest diamonds. Their’ beauty and brilliance 
are permanent. 


FREE BOOKLET tote na“GeR ery, a oo 


wide variety of earr ese, and Men's 
rings in iaW'e old. sia SHOW 

EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS rj DESIR ED 
Unset JARRA Gems (1-5 carats) $25 a carat (Tax Incl.) 
EXPERT MOL NTING, REPAIR & SETTING SERVICE 


[oe GEM CORP, Dept. H-21 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 








A BRACELET FOR MOTHERS AND GRANDMOTHERS 


An excellent gift, a tribute to HER! This bracelet in beautiful 
sterling silver, bears proud record on each sterling silver disc or 
silhouette, with the first name, month, day and year of birth for 
each child or grandchild. Be autif illy Script engraved. Add a disc 
or silhouette for each new arriva 
Sterling Silver Bracelet $1.50 
Each engraved Disc or Silhoue $1.00 


BRACELETS AND DISCS AVAILABLE m oD 
12 kt Gold Filled Bracelet 7s 
Each 12 kt. Gold Filled Disc si: 75 
Add 10% for Fed. Exc. Taz No C.O.D.'s please 


Edward H. Ziff, importer Box 3072 Merchandise Mart Plaza 


Dept. HOL-118(Chicago 54, Ilinois 












| 
Milady’s shoe-boots! 
Shearling-lined charcoal, black, 
red or tan glove leather boot to 
wear right over stockings—for 
snug-going in town or country 
AAA to EE sizes 4 to 10 $13.95 
10% to 12 $14.95 add 35c postage 


So_BY BAYES 


45 Winter St. Dept. Y. Boston 8, Mass. 





1.“"OPINION” PLAQUE 

“The opinions expressed 
by the husband in this house 
are not necessarily those of 
the management.” 


7%a"x9" $1.95 





2."KITCHEN” PLAQUE 

“This is the  kitchenWof 
(Write Name)—! Am The 
Boss! if you don't believe it— 
Start Something !” 


72" x 9” $1.95 
SIGN LANGUAGE — forceful and funny. 


Now we'll know who's boss. Hang one or both in 
mom's kitchen; or in dad's den or over bar. Har- 
assed housewives and men who complain they're 
henpecked will love them as gifts. Solid wood 
plaques in polished ebony with handsome gold let- 
tering. $1.95 each, 2 for $3.75 postpaid. 


Money-Back Guarantee Yield House 
Immediate Delivery Dept. H11-8 
No C.O.D.'s No. Conway, N.H. 


Learn Fluent 
SPANISH 


EASY! Speak Spanish with the first lesson! FUN! 
Latin-American Radio & TV personalities guide 
you to fluent, up-to-date oe for tourists, 
students (and VIP’s). PRACTICAL! Wilmac 
language records are used by eee sc a 
colleges and gov't agencies Now, this ih 
Wilmac Spanish album #WRS 202, two full ip 
hi-fi 334% rpm LP's, complete with book in 
Spanish and English with vocabularies and in- 
structions, $9.95, ppd. Send check or money order, no 
COD's, please. Quality guaranteed. Write today! © 1958 
WILMAC RECORDERS, 921 East Green Street, 
Pasadena, California. 

















PROUD OF YOUR DOOR? 


Let us beautify and identify your doorbell or door with this 
impressive solid brass engraved nameplate. 2% in. long. 
Your name smartly engraved in script. Money back if not 
delighted. Solid brass screws included. Full price $1.00. 
Sorry, no COD's. We ship in 2 days. Mail to: 


Elgin Engraving Co., 485 Ann St., Elgin 9, illinois 


No Other Like ft in All This World! Imag- 
ine, great big tender cherries, 
huge pieces of moist pineapple, 
whole miniature pears, crisp 
crunchy nuts—all in a cloud- 
like heavenly batter. No small 
pieces of dried fruit in this magi- 
cal concoction. Wonderful for 
gifts, great to have on hand for 
guests. Giftwrapped andshipped 
PREPAID anywhere in the U.S. 





FROM CALIFORNIA 


Gift No. 11, 1% lbs. net, $3.65. 
Gift No. 12, 2 lbs. net, $4.55. 
Gift No. 14, 3 lbs. net, $5.95. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Just give us the 
address — we do the rest. No 
COD’s or charges please. 


FREE Gift Book — 50 thrilling gift 
ideas, all in natural color. Write 
for a copy. 


THE MISSION FOLK. 129 Eost 33rd Street, Los Angeles 11, Calif. 








Pts 
FLEXIBLE 


DOLLHOUSE DOLLS 


Children love—and learn—with these al- 
most human dolls. Soft plastic bodies can 
be bent into 1000 life-like positions. They 
sit, kneel, stand, dance, etc. Hand painting 
and authentic handmade costumes add to 
realistic appearance. Washable—durable 
414” Father, Mother; 34%” Son, Daughter; 

34” Baby; in Dollhouse Box—$5.00 Ppd. 
Ten pe. set (illus.)—$10.95 Ppd. (Larger 
dolls available.) 


Send 10¢ for Colorful new catalog show- 


ing over 100 exquisite dolls. 


FiacG ile Dolls 


Box 205-6 Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











RES & PRINTS 


Original in the 
Wadsworth Atheneum Hartford, Conn. 


EUGENE BERMAN ‘‘Hat Seller’’ 
25x19 Full Color 12.50 





Your opportunity to own outstanding true-to-the- 
original reproductions of the world’s greatest 
art from museums and private collections. Be 
assured of the finest reproductions with “‘Pres- 
tige Prints’’ by Oestreicher’s, America's oldest 
and largest print house. Old Masters, Moderns 
favorite Marines, Sporting Prints. Landscapes 
and Religious Subjects — each faithful to the 
colors and brushstrokes of the original Master- 
piece. Our Catalog ($1. postpaid) illustrates over 
500 works, lists over 4700! Mail orders carefully 


Il 
filled. 4898 — Our 60th Year — 1958 


. Dept. 
9 1208 Sixth Avenue 
New York 36. N. Y 
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_WYNN’S WAREHOUSE SALE. 


MUSEUM & CONTEMPORARY 


REPLICAS 


(a) R-804, **THE KISS" by Auguste Rodin, 1840 
1917. Original National Gallery of Art. Bronze re- 
25 Value Only 
) 


duction of original. Height 10’. 
13.49 (shipping and insurance, $2 


(b) M-806 “THE THINKER” by Auguste Rodin. 
1840-1917. Green bronze finish. Beautiful reduction 
from original, with unusually fine comparison 
Height 944". $13 Value Only 6.98 (shipping and 


insurance $1.25) 


(c) P- “oe “STATUETTE CAT,” Egyptian, 600 
300 B.C. Green antiqued bronze. Height 9%”. $20 00 
Value, Only 9.97 (shipping and insurance $1.75) 
(d) R-414 “MOSES” by Michelangelo, 1516. The 
Louvre. Original in Terra Cotta, marble finish. Re 
duction of famous 7-foot statue. Fine detailing 
Height 15’. $30 V ies Only 18.99 (shipped express 


collect) 
With Interesting Story of Piece & Sculptor 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


For Catalog only, send 10c in coin. 


Guiet GMA. 6 s8adccnae Send Check or M.O. to: 


WYNN’S Warehouse, Dept. H-11, 


239 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, N. Y. 














Lifetime Address Book 
Never Gets Out-of-Date! 


This handsome _ spiral-bound - idress 
book never becomes obsolete because $ .98 
when changes occur you simply slip out 
the incorrect tab and put in a new one! 
Has 15 full pages, complete with tabs, t 
for phone numbers and addresses, Extra 
pages for birthdays, anniversar 
meanings—and a box of 50 extr: 
and easy revisions. Beautiful bin 
leather-like finish. Wonderful buy! Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back 

Order By Mail Now For Yourself and Gifts 

Send check or money order 


Mrs: Dorothy Damar 


= 37-K Damar Bldg., Elizabeth, N. J. 




















THE IRISH TANKARD 
From County Armagh a collector’s item for daily use in dur- 
able, colorful Irish Porcelain: 12 oz. A meld of Irish landsc¢ ape 
colors— green, brown, blue. Hot or frosty ay er. Min- 
imum order—2 for $6.95 Ppd. 6 for $20.00 Ppd 


O’Bannon’s Green Frish House Rt. 1, Cozaddale, Ohio 
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FINE FOODS For tHe HOLIDAYS 









Deglet Noor 
DATES 


Picked, packed, posted the same 
day. These fantastic dates grow 
only in the Coachella Valley, close 
to Palm Springs. You just can’t 
imagine how sweet and fresh dates 
can be until you taste these. 
Many stuffed with walnuts. Gift 
wrapped and delivered POST- 
PAID anywhere in the U.S. 

Gift No. 24, 2 lbs., $2.99. Gift No. 
27, 3 lbs., $4.29. Gift No. 28, 5 
lbs., $6.79. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

FREE Gift Book — 50 thrilling gift 
ideas, all in natural color. Write 
for a copy. 40 years experience mak- 
ing people happy at Christmas time. 
Just give us the address—we do 
the rest. 


THE MISSION FOLK 
130 £. 33rd St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 











—— MMMM! =~ 
CoCeanut MacaRs 
laced with West Indian Rum! 


One Pound 
Gift Tin, 


onty $1.95 voa. 


2 pound 
Gift Tin 


onty $3.50 vos. 


A new 
delight —s 
COCOANUT 
MACARUMS! Fine 
shreds ot delic mus 
Philippine cocoanut are 
delicately blended with j 
the flavers of the finest 
Jamaica Rums . . then é 
slowly baked until all the pwr 

succulent goodness is toasted e Le 

n. These golden taste thrills are , 

packed in tins to preserve all their good- 
ness and “rum” aroma. Unique Gift Idea 
$1.95 ppd. 2 Ib. gift tin, $3.50 ppd. 
Also Bakers of World-Famous Almond Macaroons 
\ True Detli« acy. Box of 24, $2. 15 p pd 
Hospitality Package of 48, $3.85 ppd. 


Check or Money Order. No COD 's Pleas 
Send for FREE Folder of Other Assortments 


A. L. ROTH Macaroon Bake Shop 


taste 












2627 Boardwalk, Atiantic City 20, N. ®, | 















N’ 
NIBBLE 


Attractive 3-legged wicker stool, inverted and 
crammed full of choice foods, such as Dutel 
Cookies, English Jams, Imported Candies and 
Portuguese Sardines —10 items in all 


SOXED, BOWED AND DELIVERED...... $10.00 
Send check, or money order, and add 
50c for postage west of Rockies 


This is one of 33 new and different gift baskets im 


our 1958-59 catalog. Write for it today. It's free 


Gift Basket Division 


THE WINE SHOPS INC 


General Motors Bidg Detroit 2, Mich 





a 
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A HONEY OF A GIFT! 


California Ceramic Beehive Honey Server... 


packed with Miller's Creamy-Clover honey, a 
velvet-smooth delicious spread. ..made from 
pure white clover honey, gathered by the 
famous ‘‘traveling bees’’ you read about in 
the Reader's Digest. Server is reusable with 
honey in separate carton...a practical gift 
that’s smartly different! Shipped prepaid 
anywhere in U.S.A., tax incl., $2.00. Send 
check or money order (no C.0.D. please) to: 


MILLER’S HONEY COMPANY 
Dept. 11-H 
The Honey of Honeys since 1894 


Colton, California 














COMICE PEARS 


FOR aA oo + 


<eanamagg 


DELIVERY 
PREPAID 





MEDFORD, ORE. 


® Luscious, large Comice Pears, creamy in tex- 
ture, rich in juicy flavor, make unusual and 
appreciated gifts for family, friends and busi 
ness associates. These world-famous pears are 
grown in our own orchards, carefully selected 
— individually wrapped. Delivered PREPAID 
in colorful gift boxes to any point in 48 states. 
Perfect arrival guaranteed. Gift card enclosed 
Send list, we do the rest. No stamps, C.O.D.’s 
or charge accounts, please. 
No. 1— Deluxe Box 

8 to 14 pears, pictured above)........ $3.70* 
No. 2—Deluxe Box (15 to 18 peors).... 4.75 
No. 7—Asst. Fruit Chest (About 14 |bs.).. 7.40 
No. 5—Asst. Fruit Basket (About 18 |bs.) 14.95 
*EARLY BIRD PRICE. |f your Christmas order, com 
plete with names and addresses of recipients is post 
marked on or before November 20, 1958. Regula 
price $3.95 








A 
7 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

PIMNACLE ORCHARDS 


434 Fir Street + MEDFORD, OREGON 
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GENUS: FOOD 


Southern Bounty 

A bamboo picnic hamper 

heaped with Florida delicacies: 
coconut patties, honeysuckle 
candies, paper-shell 

pecans, pineapple oranges, 2! ozs. 
each of tangerine and 
pineapple-cherry marmalades. 


Weight approximately 

7 Ibs. $5.95, postpaid. 

Cobbs Fruit Co., 

Box 10, Little River, Miami, Fla. 





Seven-Seas Pail 

This 10-qt. yachtsman’s bucket of 
brass-bound, mahogany-finished cedar 
is brimming with cocktail 

foods. There are 314 Ibs. of cheeses, 
2- to 5-ounce tins of lobster, 
smoked rainbow trout 

paté, peeled Norwegian shrimp, 
Portuguese sardines, 

anchovies and smoked oysters. 
$19.90, postpaid. The Swiss Colony, 
1 Cheese Row, Monroe, Wis. 





Gourmet’s Delight 

A dramatic and epicurean gift 
packed in natural 
greens—Rock Cornish 

capon, 7 to 8 Ibs., surrounded 
by 4 Rock Cornish 

game hens stuffed 

with wild rice, 20 ozs. each. 
Package serves eight. 
Game-bird cookbook included. 
Shipped in dry ice. $18.95, 
postpaid. ViBo Farms, 
Southbury 1, Conn. 


SHOPPER 
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Buffet Ham | 
Just slice and serve this 
boneless hickory-smoked Virginia f 
ham that has aged for ' 
nearly a year. 
Weights, from 6 to 9 Ibs. 
$2.89 a Ib., postpaid. 
Jordan's Old 
Virginia Smokehouse, 
1429 E. Cary St., | 
‘ 
Richmond, Va. 


Entertaining Treat 





Piéce de résistance for a 
holiday buffet: 

a boneless smoked 
turkey roll of the 
choicest white meat, 
ready to slice and 
serve. 7 to 8 lbs. 

$2.95 a lb., postpaid. 
The Forsts, 

Kingston, N.Y. 
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MAKE IT AN “OUT OF THIS WORLD” 


CHRISTMAS 
with FORS Tours 


OF LUXURIOUS 
GOOD EATING 





delicacies hit the mark with everyone, every 
time. Succulent turkeys aromatically spiced, 
applewood smoked — sugar-cured hickory- 
smoked hams. Ready to slice, serve and 


FORS 2, smakedTURKEY 


Whole Smoked Turkeys 8-20 Ibs. net. 
ce, $1.75 Ib. at 


q ) 
For “heavenly” feasting and cule 


Delivered pri 
NEW, FORST BONELESS SMOKED 
TURKEY ROLL All white meat, 7-8 Ibs. net. ll 


Delivered price, $2.95 \b. '\4 
Catskill 


FORST sani. 
Smoked HAM + 


Whole Smoked Hams, 


—————— 





"nn, f_ Bone In, 10-16 Ibs. net. |! | 
i / Delivered price, x 

$1.50 Ib. |, 

NEW, FORST BONELESS | 
SMOKED HAM Ail solid meat, 8-10 Ibs. net. | 
Delivered price, $1.80 lb. > 


Free on request: Full-Color Catalog. 
ORDER TODAY — Please enclose gift list, complete 
addresses, and delivery dates with your check. All deli- 


cacies gift-wrapped with your card enclosed, shipped 
prepaid in U.S.... 


THE FORSTS be 
Route 515, Kingston, N. Y. \| 
important: All Forst Products are Govt. Inspected 





WILD RICE 
Pancake Mix 


The delicate distinctive flavor of Northern 
grown wild rice, combined with the nutty 
goodness of select buckwheat creates a 
light, golden pancake that makes any 
meal a feast. Low in calories, Hiawatha 
Wild Rice pancakes are a treat for family 
or friends. So appetizing, so different, 
you'll want extra boxes as gifts. Easy to 
prepare—just add milk or water. 
The 1 Ib. package $1.00 


The 31 Ib. bag.... 2.70 
Post Paid 


FREE CATALOG 


Write Department H-11 for 
fascinating new catalog of 
North Woods Food Delicacies 














MILLE LACS MAPLE PRODUCTS CO. 


308 Prince St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 













FINE FOODS For tHe HOLIDAYS 


i MEXICO 
jor Christmas 


5 Se ’ 
ee 


An unusually appreciated gift 
. Ideal for those who have everything. 
Holiday box contains two delicious, totally 
different dinners, each for 4 persons, 
direct from the Mexican border . 


GIFT BOX 


POSTPAID 
anywhere 
in U.S.A. 

















Write Ashley's 
for FREE Recipe Folder 


Send orders, names and addresses, 
check or money order to 


CARLSBAD HWY. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 

















UNEQUALLED ANYWHERE 


Fabulous 
Texas Red Grapefruct 


Add Rare Flavor to Christmas Gifts 
FROM the Maude of Saladine 
Citrus gift shippers since 1926 


Famous Texas redmeat grapefruit is the envy of fancy 
citrus growers everywhere. No one has been able to 
equal the superb quality and delectable sweetness of 
these sun-soaked gems from Texas’ Magic Valley 


Gift Package 
$475 


delivered 






Capture approval of your dis- 
criminating business 
associates and friends 
with a dozen per- 
fectly luscious proofs 
that your gift selec- 
tion was made with 
their enjoyment in 
mind. Approx. 15 Ibs. 







Eye-catching against blush 
red skin of the exquisitely 
arranged fruit is the real 
treated-to-last citrus leaf on 
which is written 
your name as 
donor. 


Wexican 
Casket 


Packed with red 
juicy grapefruit, 
each individually 
chosen by experts, 
this gay colorful 
basket from Old 
Mexico is ideal for picnics or fireside. A charming 
practical and popular package. Approx. 30 Ibs 
o ? Vow! Prices include shipping costs; 
delivery for Christmas. Mail list 


today with donor's name for each gift leaf. Attractive 
discounts on large orders. We will not solicit recipients. 


BOX 81, MERCEDES, TEXAS 
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AGED LIKE VINTAGE WINE 
(Smoking alone takes 30 days!) 





VIRGINIA HAM 


N; ARLY 300 years ago, Virginia colonists 
sent to England hams of a distinctive 
savory flavor that soon were acclaimed by 
gourmet and royalty throughout the capi- 
tals of Europe. Both the fame and famous 
flavor have endured. Today, as then, the 
true Virginia ham is one of the world’s 
delicacies. 

Each magnificent ham now hanging in 
our aging rooms, slowly cured, smoked to 
a rich mahogany hue, aged approx. one 
year, has been tended by hand through 
each unhurried step—as we have done for 
the past 118 years. 

These carefully selected hams are put 
down in dry salt in cool cellars for 25 to 
45 days, and turned often. The salt is 
removed and the ham allowed to mature 
for three weeks. Next it is rubbed by hand 
with a thick coat of black pepper. Then 
it goes into the smokehouse to hang for 
30 days and nights over hand tended fires, 
until the juices drip and the dense, pungent 
hickory smoke permeates and flavors the 
meat. Then to darkened aging rooms, to 
hang for months. 

Just before shipment, each ham (in a 
40-hour process) is soaked, simmered, the 
skin removed, the fat trimmed, then glazed 


with sugar and baked with wine to a 
savory feast of firm, sweet and tender 
meat. 


Your Jordan's ham arrives ready to be 
enjoyed, needs no heating. It keeps for 
weeks and weeks. Traditional for Christ- 
mas dinner ... perfect for cocktail party 
or buffet. 

Sealed in amber cellophane, nested in 
burgundy tissue in Old Virginia Smoke- 
house box (carving, serving and keeping 
suggestions enclosed), here is a magnifi- 
cent gift for those you especially wish to 
please this year, and a grand treat for 
your family. 

Our hams are prepared to please dis- 
cerning people, and we guarantee com- 
plete satisfaction. Weight 8 to 15 Ibs, 
cooked; $1.89 per lb. (net cooked wt.) 
shipped anywhere in continental U. S. 
Please specify whether wanted now;. for 
Christmas; or other date. 





JORDAN'S otd virGINiIA SMOKEHOUSE 
1427-A E. CARY ST., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














Soy Merry Chiiitins 
with te FINEST ot Cobb 


“Your friends, business associates and 
loved ones will say, “How thoughtful!” 
For 24 yeers, World Famous COBBS 
goily pockaged Fruits and Delicacies 


hove been excitingly received by mil- 
lions! You can give no finer gifts” 


This colorful, hand-woven, Tic Juana Hamper, 
heaped high with luscious fruits . . . giant Grape- 


fruit, Pineapple Oranges, Persian Limes, Chinese 
Kumquats, zipper-skin Tangerines, three Jars of 
Preserves—Pineapple Jam, Orange-Cherry Pre- 
serves, Guova Jelly .. . 


is purposely pocked to 
thrill the eye and the palcte. When emptied 
mokes a lovely picnic accessory. Approx. 12 Ibs. 


Gift Ne. 2 

Approx. 27 ibs.—A pretty Half Bushel Basket 
filled with fabulous Fruits ‘n Jams, delightful to 
look at... delectable to taste! Oranges, Grape- 
fruit, Limes, Kumquats, Tangerines and 3 lorge 
Jars of Guava Jelly, Pineapple-Cherry Marmo- 
lade and Tropical Fruit Conserve. 


osey THAT C4205 0225 URGE 7 


Send check or money order; express prepcid 
No foreign shipments except Caonado—add 
15% for Canade and West of the Rockies 


Order 
Now! 


bob. = 


Box |-F 
(MIAMI), FLORIDA 
FREE GIFT CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
DUTCH 

PRETZEL 
ASSORTMENT 


“Wonderful good!”” That’s the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch description of this delicious 
five-pound assortment of crisp, buttery 
Extra-Thin Pretzels, bite-size Nutzels, 
big, crunchy Beer Pretzels, Pretzel Stix 
Packed ina handsome “barn red’”’ reusable 
tin decorated with authentic Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch designs. Lid makes an 
attractive wall plaque or serving tray. 


$49 


postpaid anywhere in the U.S. or to serv- 
ice personnel overseas. Order early and 
specify shipping dates. Gift card enclosed. 
Checks or M.O.—Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, 


BACHMAN BAKERIES CORP. 


2593 Kutztown Road, Reading, Pa. 
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Rare Gourmet Gifts 


Casks of Wine Cheese! 


Delightful gifts! Quaint casks, each cask 
holding 6 ounces of our incomparable 

lub Cheese . . . an exclusive blend 
of aged natural cheeses—and choice 
wines and brandy. Soft, smooth-spreading, delect- 
able! All with wooden serving tray. Use the casks, 
forever after for planters, cigarette urns or 10] other 
uses. Not sold in stores. Satisfaction guaronteed. 


Pack 100—4 Casks: Club Cheese with Port, Sherry, 
Rum, and Bive Cheese Club with Brandy—ppd. $5.95 
Pack 101—2 Casks: Club Cheese with Port Wine, 
Blue Cheese Club with Brandy—ppd. $3.65 


Pack 103—4 Casks—Cheeses without wine: Club, Blue 
Cheese Club, Smokee Club, Garlic-flavored Club — 
ppd. $5.75 


Pack 104—2 Casks—Cheeses without wine: Club and 
Blue Cheese Club—ppd. $3.55 


“The Swiss Colony 





Write for FREE 
Catalog “Gifts 











2 Cheese Row ¢ Monroe, Wis. of Perfect Taste" 
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176 Cutting Edges of This All-Purpose 


~y . ’ 
Gourmet’s Carver 
Glide thru ROASTS, HAM, FOWL 


Now—for the first time in this country—the revolu- 
“corruserrated”’ 
cutting blades! Gives you 


tionary 














Here's the most amazing 

a Carving Knife ever designed 

for the pleasures of eating! 

Ordinary knives tear thru 

" > meat and squeeze the juicy 

Actuall ee -$ rl goodness out—but not this 
ruserrated’™’ cutting : 

revolutionary patented in- 

edges ber inch of vention! The All-Purpose 

blade Gourmet's Carver is made 

with a remarkable 8-inch blade actually contain- 

ing 176 cutting edges. This amazing edge has 

razor-sharp blades alternating with chisel-action 

ridges, with grooves to prevent clogging. It's 

unbelievable how Gourmet's Carver glides thru 

ham, beef, fowl, game—never disturbing the 

juices within. 
Gourmet's Carver never needs sharpening! Con- 


* Stuyvesant Trading Co., Inc., 130 W. 42nd St., Dept. K, New York 36, N. Y. 


retain ALL the juices. Sharpens itself as you use it! 





Sheffield 
WAFER 


with 176 
slices that , 


Carver 


THIN 


tinuous use forms a constantly new razor-sharp 
cutting edge. This is the remarkable ‘‘corruser- 
rated’’ edge that actually flows thru tough leather. 
You can slice WAFER THIN meat, vegetables, 
tomatoes, onions, etc.—make your dinner table 
a joy to look at! 

Carver is made in England of finest SHEFFIELD 
STAINLESS STEEL with PERMANENT MIRROR 
FINISH. Beautifully balanced white handle for 
sure grip and perfect slicing. Order NOW for 
luxurious dining at home—or give as most un- 
usual holiday gift. LIFETIME GUARANTEE cov- 
ering replacement or reconditioning WITHOUT 
CHARGE. Attractively sleeved and boxed—ONLY 
$6 POSTPAID, or C.O.D. plus postage. Extra- 
heavy CAPTAIN'S CARVER with 9 in. blade and 
white handle only $8. 











You will ENJOY 
pleasant, vigorous 


VIBRATORY MASSAGE 


with the Genuine 


Battle Creek rs 


HEALTH « 
BUILDER 





.. | 
PTOPS” for sf’ = 


the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons—for MEN and WOMEN! 


Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of 
efficient vibratory massage! Health Builder 
gives you pleasant, scientific deep-tissue 
manipulation—“at the snap of a switch.” 
Helps weight and figure problems, muscle- 
toning, blood circulation. Widely used in 
Health institutions. Built for years of serv- 
ice — fully guaranteed. WRITE FOR FREE 
LITERATURE TODAY! 


Special spiral-bound book “How to use 
your Battle Creek Health Builder” shows 20 
applications plus weight chart, $1.65 ppd. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





EQUIPMENT CoO. 
Battie Creek 16, Mich. 
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THE POWER AND GLORY of the American 
Eagle and the Federal Stars make this a dramatic 
wastebasket. Or, keep it in the living room filled 
with magazines. Inspired by an old-fashioned lug- 
gage hat box with cut-out handles, it’s heavv gauge 
metal with an antique oval print in lacquered 
parchment tones. Interior is dark red lacquer 
13” x 14”, $17.95 postpaid. Send us your 
card and 50c extra and we will gift wrap and ship 
directly to your friends 


ELIZABETH McCAFFREY Dept. D-11, Northport, New York 











Everything 
SCOTTISH 


for ladies and gentlemen 
from top to toe. A com- 
plete outfit or a scarf, 
bonnet, ties, socks in your 
own tartan? 

Lady's kilt skirt, street length, 


ony tartan you wish..... $31.00 
Gentleman's kilt........ . 56.00 
Men's tartan short socks pr. 3.95 
Men's tartan neckties— 

Ony TartOn .. cc ccceeene 2.50 





All post paid 


Books - jewelry - China - Yardage - Crystal - Coats of Arms 


Scottish Imports Ltd. 


Send for free catalogue now 





Rm. 8, 374 Geary St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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STOP SHOVELING SNOW! 





Saves Time — Saves 
Your Heart and 
Back! 


Push it like a vacuum cleaner! No lifting, 
no stoop! Clears snow in minutes instead 


of hours from any surface—even gravel 
or dirt. Sli 2s on sleigh run- 
ners. Handles heaviest snow. 16” 


e 


steel blade, 54” no-stoop handle 
Weighs less than 5 lbs. Only 
$4.95. Postage paid. Same price 
in Canada. No COD’s at this 
low price, please. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 
ROYAL-T PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. HO-118 
811 Wyandotte 
Kansas City, Mo, 


PERFECT GIFT! 
$495 


postpaid 












Imported and 
Intriguing 


A heavy, Austrian 
sweater of an 
intricate knit. Comes 
in light blue, 

red or a grey-blue. 
Also available as 

a white cardigan 

or a V neck in green 
or yellow. Price 
$34.95 plus 50c post- 
age. Please write 

for catalogue 


SIG BUCHMAYR SPORTSHOP 
16 EAST 50TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 








Magazine Cradie 
Early American buffs 
will enjoy 

this small-scale 

Old Brimfield cradle adapted 
as a magazine stand. 
18”x14”x12”. Pine wood 
finished in antique 
Salem color. 

$19.95, postpaid. 
Puddin’ Holler, East 
Swanzey, N.H. 





HOLIDAY 


Twice-Treasured 

High-style entertaining 

combines with a handsome Italian 
carry-all bag to make 

a perfect gift. Natural-color 
cowhide bag, 1114”x8)4”, filled with ~ 
ten 2!4-to-9-ounce packages 

of English biscuits, 

cheese, nuts, bonbons, fish 

and spreads. $15.95, express collect. 

Food of All Nations, 

1376 Hempstead 

Turnpike, Elmont, N.Y. 


GENUS: HOME 














course. 

MARGERY 

WILSON 
author of “Charm”, , b 
“The Woman You contains the important things 
baa oe ete. She has sifted out the salient 
ety woman, knows 
te on two continents 
Miss Wilson's autobi 
ography FOUND 
MY WAY" now avail- 


able. (Lippincott) 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Boulevard, Dept. G, Hollywood 28, Cal. 


HOLD YOUR OWN a 
In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on 
the necessary points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


to remember 
points to 


art etc. 
If you DID go 


about history, 
save you 


literature, 
time. 


to college, or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only 
forty lessons (taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured 
conversation! A boon for the busy person. A “must” for travel. Students are 
amazed! For full details write to 





A lovely 

GIFT... 

TRAVEL- 
TRIO 


Created especially for the convenience and pleasure of 
the traveler. All three products are of fine quality, 
highly concentrated, and will last for several weeks 
TRAVEL-SOAP is a fine personal soap, TRAVEL- 


SUDS is for washing fine clothes, 
Price $4-50 


and TRAVEL-FETE is wonder- 
TRAVEL SOAP CO. P.0. Box 400, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


fully refreshing for tired feet. 

















Des ae Va . 

Printed Name & Address Labels—$1 
1,000 sparkling gummed name and address labels 
nicely printed with your full name and address with 
a lovely plastic box for just $1, postpaid! 5 orders 
or more at 75c per order. Worth much, much more! 


Stick ‘em on letters, checks, pkgs., etc. 300 name 
and address labels 50c. Same fine quality labels but 
no plastic box. Just 50x Money-back guarantee 


Tower Press, Inc., Box 591-VT, Lynn, Mass. 



















JADE EARRINGS 


New Ring Fashion 
for Men & Women! 


oon Precious solid jade, 

hand cut & polished. 
$12.50 ea. For ages, Oriental 
token of affection and good luck. Rings come 
in 3 widths: 5/16” $12.50; %” $15.00; %” $20. 


TEARDROP EARRINGS from $15 
Precious jade in gold- . 
plated sterling silver, $15; in . 
14K gold $25. Tax incl. & ppd. 
Unconditionally guaranteed. 
Specify ring size when ordering. 


NTERNATIONAL GEM CORP. 
17-L Maiden Lane, New York 38,N.Y. 
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SHE WILL FEEL FIT AS A QUEEN IN THESE 
EXQUISITELY COMFORTABLE HANDLACED MOCS! 
IDEAL GIFT FOR EVERY WOMAN! 

Like walking on air . . . with light bouncy foam crepe soles. 
Choice leather, smartly styled for work or ploy. Over 223 
sizes in stock—purchases can be exchanged. In Red, Smoke, 
White or Taffytan lecther. Women's full & half sizes 3 to 13, 

AAAAAA to EEE. Factory to you $5.95 plus 50¢ post. 
MOCCASIN-CRAFT, 65-NS MULBERRY ST., LYNN, MASS. 


NOW! Save Up to 50% 
on Nationally Advertised Gifts 


Use this big, new FREE CATA- ¢ 
LOG to buy al 











WRITE TOOAY FOR 
FREE CATALOG 
SENO POSTCARD 


make money spare 
taking orders from others! 


EVERGREEN STUDIOS 
Box 846 CHICAGO 42, III. 


time 





Dept. 43 














in ee 


DELUXE GOLD DIAPER PIN 


Will be treasured forever with baby’s name and birthdate engraved 
in script. Charming baby gifts. Also for mother's blouse. 2 inches 
long. Money back if not delighted. Full price $1.00 each. Sorry, no 
COD's. We ship in 2 days by speedy first-class insured majl. Mail to: 
ELGIN ENGRAVING CO., 485 ANN ST., ELGIN 9, ILL. 





































































































































5 i s s 
HOPPER ap wi. BRECK’S IMPORTED 
Sy 4 SAFE 
\ 4 Ce 
we FAST! NORWEGIAN 
We STEER-ABLE! 5 
Three in One Room for two — and fun for all! Styled after the famous 
se this tile. trav < . Arctic sled designed by explorer Nansen, still used under the 
q Use this tile, tray and bell midnight sun. Almost 4 feet long, of beautifully finished 
Tl separately, or combine them to serve natural wood, steel reinforced. Husky steel runners. Posi- 
‘ , — tive, instant steering control with 11” cable-operated hard- 
cheese and crackers. wood wheel. Hand and foot brakes for extra safety on 
Fired ceramic tile, 6” in diameter, lightning-fast runs. The speed and thrills of bob-sledding -- 
! ‘ ; ; ; ; with the safety of a toboggan! Perfect winter fun for kids 
~~ is available in plain white from five years up, and grown-ups too. Ours exc! lusively — 
i : : and direct importation means big savings over what you 
pa ste shite 
or with teak-color rooster on white would expect to pay! Built to last for years and years. 
background; natural teakwood tray is Money-back Guarantee, of course. Get yours in time 
Wn as, i" for all-winter sport! Just $16.95 each, plus $1.00 
11” in diameter; clear ' =a delivery charge anywhere in U.S. 
crystal bell dome, 5” in diameter. SS 
: ’ BUY DIRECT ORDER 
$5.45 for the set, BRECK a FROM IMPORTER! youre "il. 
ostpaid. Scandicrafts, OF BOSTON - - 
postpaid. Scan PRMEED 484 Breck Bidg. © BOSTON 10, Mass. EARLY! 
Ardsley 1, N.Y. 
Contemporary Charm 
Up-to-date version of 
your grandfather's milk kettle, 
with a primitive 
horse design and antiqued 
washable tin finish. 
9” high, it 
holds q = 
ds 2 qts. of Bench made by renowned TRES CABALLOS PARISIAN PUSH CART 
your fav orite bev erage. A fine imported shoe you'll wear with pride. Soft as a glove, comfortable, yet fully 
° leather-lined. Expertly bench made of superb quality leather. ideal for riding, A-bloom with your loveliest potted plants oh 
$11.50, postpaid. flying, driving, business, or hiking. Rich Cordovan Brown, Tan, or Black. Sizes wheels floral beauty from room to room. will 
— ~ 5 to 13. Narrow, Medium and Wide. Order by Mail with satisfaction guaranteed. rt q t 
Old Guilford Forge, Siento te. Shin Sens 0 16-aben, Gealapementieediathes them serve also as tea cart or po able bar. White or 
enh een rage staat black finish wrought iron. 32°x26°x17'. 
en a Send $2 Deposit on orders , 
Guilford, Conn. : $10.95 ppd. Write for gift catalog. 
NAVARRO i=} le}-s RMS INTERIORS, Dept. H-118, 214 W. 
a, ee Ontario, Chicago 10, lilinois. 
. DEPT. & * 204 SAN FRANCISCO AVE. + fl PASO, TEXAS 
bith, on imported CAMEL SADDLE leather BENCH ae nese ctenmennenene 
| sh, Sey . . MONTREAL * LONDON + PARIS * MILAN * AMSTERDAM 
Ey Sa with hand crafted look 
; “—5.P Adds Charm To Your Den or Patio! PORTRAIT . ‘ 
= a . 
4 The Perfect Gift! IN OILS SHOE 
| _ = / Imported from the exotic Middle East, this 4 HEST 
— sturdy rustic-style bench lends beauty and Magnifi tt inted i 
comfort to your home. Soft-cushioned with ee ere 
camel saddle di: qenaiat pe my bs ith BB ste aa leather full color, from old or new vrs a 
hongs for custo ade effect. See ho derful looks i }—J = 
your home—as s cuay fieside seat, in the Hbsuny, or outdeare See ee 1-hr. kit er 
on the terrace. Order one, or a conversation-pair. In Deep vropean and American a 
Walnut-finish wood with Copper Wesheats ed. Comm or artists. Our portraits in oil a. 
Natural leather cushio Jatural-tone Brass a 
Nailheads aa Red. ea cca iather pe ol ete ie — : $ 95 = TRUE WORKS OF ART, — — 
price 39: painted on fine quality can- — 
Dimensions: Sorry, no C.0.D.'s = 
Height —16” Send « Roches Money Order immediate delivery ye pe pa a —- 
Length—23%4” Shipped Express e *% Send for our Catalog and painted on top a 
Width—16%4” Charges Collect } (only 25¢) of exciting of an enlargement of your ‘ % — ae 
RIMINI t =— imported gift items. photo. 16 Academy Trained os —- 
Artists to choose from. LIVING LIKENESS 
impor S Dept. H, 1140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. porn ay Pa tne eC 
Women's Shoes or 18 Pairs of Men's Shoes 
Neo longer need you envy those fortunate enough teown | Are your shoes jumbled in closets, pushed under beds, wet, lost 
a tamily oi! portrait. Have yeu a phetegraph of some peaged or stolen? Now, store all shoes neatly in one place. Our 
CENTER PIECE AND loved one whose memory you wish te perpetuate? lovely Shoe Chest, an important innovation in bedroom furniture 
Compare our oil Portraits with others selling up te $1,008. | [a0 Shi? has accommodate slippers, huth heels, wedgies, Sueuk 
” ” ” » high shoes, etc. Ampl for sh Proper m 
CANDLE HOLDER SET = x 16 39-95 TO 30” x 40 299-35 Sion is Sttained by use of rods, louvered pags aneng tht i nod bot 
Sizes 10-16 Widths AAA-EEE In solid gleaming brass. Attrac- — Cenves Use singly or in pairs in any room poe brass. 29° x 15” x 36” 
: gecaming . F Details, Wri t FREE 28 P c A high. ve one handcrafted, hand polished ia wed t ney * ne 
We specialize in LARGE SIZES ONLY—sizes 10 tively styled for both contempo- or Details, Write for 8 Page Catalogue, | knotty pine orinlovely maple finish Complete$34.9 
” 16 wis AN to Ete Dress, sport, casual rary and traditional decor. Willnot “EVERY PAINTING A MASTERPIECE" IN COMPLETE KIT—For easy home assembly; precision cut 
nd wor es; golf shoes; insul: oh: 3 e e i ’ ll asse " 
sox ara oe rng oc mon tarnish—no polishing necessary. Van Dyke Oil Portraits, Ltd. drilled, sanded, os, Senge Setecinns. B Doors all assembled 
so sport shirts in x r far — 
ataisitiniem.lanatls. Geley woctent te Dept. EP, 26 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. Png icicle 4 Pieces—Send 10¢ 
your hard-to-find size at amazingly low In Canada: 25 Stratford Rd., Montreal 29, P.Q. Not Sold in Store VIELD HOUSE 
cost. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sold by Money-Back Guarantee — 11-8 No. Saneays nN... 
mail only. Write for FREE Style seuneennncieeenepan 
Book TODAY! 
KING-SIZE, Inc. ‘ As real as in the museum! _ 
836 Brockton, Mass. ' >» 
STRAWBERRY PRESERVES " fate vit 0! uR 
Only $9.95 Post Paid. Custom Crafts 
From Sunny Louisiana Route 4, Thorn wood Drive, Lake Villa, Illinois 
IN WOODEN PAILS 
A New Orleans delicacy: Fraise de la 
: Louisiane sun ripened whole fruit in 
a pure preserve of incomparable flavor 
Family-size pails mean lots of straw- ‘ 
berry goodness for everyone. ¥ 
2 Ib. pail $3.85 postpaid] 4 tb. pail $5.25 . > 
i cates posteaid “y : 
3 Ib. pail $4.55 postpaid West & North of Den- 4 x 7 
West & North of Denver and in] ver and in New Eng- 
New England add 25¢ land add 50¢ : ALMOST 2 FEET LONG! BOOK ENDS 
e H 533-F Saint Ann St. P 
Creole Delicacies Co. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
YES, ALMOST 2 FEET LONG—a perfect, ivory-boned of solid yee ar ina 
_ H iy ‘ skeleton of the mighty TYRANNOSAURUS REX. Down stunning fleur-de-lis pattern. 7'o” high, 
WEST INDIAN Folk Music to his last rib, an exact reproduction in scale with generous 4” base 
RECORDED IN THE ISLANDS ‘6 ” e of the yom of a who stood 50 feet long to anchor books firmly. $9.99 
7 7 . and 20 feet high. Plastic bones are unbreakable, 
ALP-9A Delbon Johnson-Dirty Dick's Bar-Nassav Screwy Cuff Links exactly as the original bones looked when science Also in black satin-finished 
ALP-15A Lord Composer-Jemeice , first found them. The gift of the year—for chil- $4.99. Postpaid 
ALP-17 Calypso Mama-Lad Richard's Orch.-Jamaica Real bolts and cap-nuts, heavily gold- dren and adults. it stands en its ewn feet! Order EOD, +77. SONS. 
ALP- 18 Mighty Penther-Led Richard's Or 8 Orch. -Trinidad plated, beautifully polished. $2.75 post- several right now. Every penny back if not de- TENNESSEE CHROMIUM PLATING CO., 
ALP-19 Calypso Eddi paid, Fed. tax incl. 3 pair, $7.50. Tom lighted. Send only $1 plus 25¢ for postage and 206 Louise A N.W 
ALL 12” HI FIDELITY LP Collins, Room 516, 45 North Station handling for each skeleton. Museum Products, ee ene 
H ALBUMS $5.95 PP o COD P 
Ee : Plaza, Great Neck, N. Y. Dept. D-40C 228 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. Nashville, Tenn. 
Lee ART RECORDS, Box 50-66 Miami, Florida aud 
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CATALOG 


UNDERWEAR 


TWICE 
AS WARM! 
as any other 
insulation known 


to science. 


Far Better! 


» Prime Northern Goose 
Down will not lose its 


100° 
efficiency or cause 
perspiration as 

other insula 


tions do 


FACTORY 
TO YOU 


Not Available at Stores 


COMPARE! 


You'll agree ours is far 
better quality and value 
or your money back. 


PROVEN! 


BAUER Down products are the 
choice of the major expedi- 
tions and sportsmen. They are 
the Original & Genvine — 
made exclusively in ovr own 
factory under U. S$. Patents. 


RIPSTOP NYLON fabric 
(Glacier Green). 100% Prime 
Northern Goose Down. Nylon 
fortified wool knit collar, 
cuffs, anklets. 


FACTS 
r 
e Down 


Send for Your Copy Today 



















7 different 
pre-historic 
monsters 





giant inflatable toys of 
pre-historic monsters 


GIGANTIC 
DINOSAURS 
for § 00 


plus 25¢ 

post. 
up to 4 feet tall 
Command these tu ) Z 
e- histori wo ter to 





on t rt Ma f 
nolded iece qua 
latex et t 
able with ge line toss 
up feet action. Thr to 
their fascinating ames 
PLATEOSAURUS SEA SERPENT 
PROTOCERATOPS - TRITASNAPATUS 
SPHENACONDON TRACHOOON 
CERATOSAUROS 


Each set contains all 7 DINOSAURS tor only $1.00 plus 
25¢ postage and handling per set. The most excit- 
ing gift a child can receive. Money Back Guarantee. 
In ordering please PRINT name and address 


GIANT DINOSAURS, Dept. D-40B8 
114 EAST 32nd ST. 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 















ANKLE HIGH PIXIE SLIPPERS 
SNUG COMFORT 


For after skiing, skating or winter walks or 
while relaxing at home. Soft glove leather in 
ivory, red, or turquoise. Fully lined with soft 
sheepskin. Ankle-high for snug fit. Can't fall 
off. Hand laced around padded sole. 

Women’s sizes 4-10, whole sizes only $7.95 


Children’s sizes 12 to 3, red only 
Straight vamp seam 


WILL HA! 
New England General Store 


24 JANES AVE., MEDFIELD, MASS. 


FIPFALIR CS 
aalawel a Ww 


$7.95 


POSTPAID 


Postpaid 


$7.25 


Postpaid 
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*SEND PHOTO CHRISTMAS 
CARDS BLACK AND WHITE 
OR COLOR... MADE FROM 
YOUR OWN NEGATIVE OR 
TRANSPARENCY &T OQ K 


SPECTAL INTRODUCTORY 


~ OFreh” 


BLACK & WHITE LOL = 


PLUS 35¢ POSTAGE & HANDLING 


COLOR. «enw ans 15 oa $4.88 
ACT TO-DAY/# 


* OFFER EXPIRES NOV. 21,1953 ° 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER ~ 
SHOWING STYLES & VERSE 
« AVAILABLE + 


© FAST SERVICE 
ON YOUR COLOR 8 BLACK & WHITE FINISHING 


ZEPAYR BOX H-214,ROCHESTER,N.X 
@ FASTEST FROM THE KOOAK CITY ¢ 


























WRITE FOR NEW gs 
FREE! + 
STYLE BOOK 


—, 


LARGEST 
SELECTION 
AT ANY 

PRICE 





YOUR OLD FUR COAT INTO $ 95 ott 1 
NEW JACKET e« CAPE « STOLE price 

MORTON'S é sian sie 
Order from Morton’s, World's 1st & Largest One-Price Fur 

Service 1 : t k b: Hi 


MI 














ciamour FOLDING LORGNETTE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
tat I 
a Or write for Mort w 19 
Morton's Dept. 157-K Washington 4, D. C. 


$4.95 
ppd. 






ideal “Different” Gitt 


Now, you can easily read 
menus, phone books, 

tickets, etc and stay 
chic. Just whisk 
lorgnette from 
read with ease 
ward tu 


price 
smartly 













JOY OPTICAL CO. @°%).25 ue pees, readily 
toise shell or Pink simulated 


90 B Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


pearl lorgnette with sparkling 
fake jewels. (Also Available 
Plain Without Decoration) 


REAL DOLLS 


in exquisite detail 
up to 4 inches 

















Stylish Storage 

The wine fancier will use this 
multiple-purpose container 

to store up to a dozen wine bottles, 
or as a wastebasket or 

magazine holder. Made of heavy- 
gauge tin decorated with 

a dark brown print 

adapted from the dust jacket 

of a book on wines. 

14” high, 12!” wide. $5.95, 
postpaid. Alanberry, Inc., 

677 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 21. 


(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited s 
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Haitian Accent 

This contemporary hand-carved 

head from Haiti 

will appeal to the most 5 
discriminating 

collector. Your choice of 

natural mahogany or ’ 


ebony finish, 


trimmed with brass. 
5!” high. $2.75 each, 
$4.95 a pair, 
postpaid. Jeff Elliot, 
Flushing 52, N.Y. 





amples to be considered for this column. Send only 










PECANS 


KING-SIZED Yj 


PAPER-SHELL 

TEXAS GIANT 
Vintage crop for the gourmet ’s delight 
Headline offer: Enjoy the meaty flavor of 
the southland’s best—the best on earth. 
Enjoy America’s prime favorite nut, its fine-flavored kernel. 
Huge goodies, direct from the land of the pecan—exotic 
Texas. Direct from the pecan grove, tree-ripened. Nature's 
tastiest delicacy—in the shell. Limited offer. Unusual value. A 
short crop in prospect, but a premium offer, 
if you order now. New crop. A gift idea! Sep 50 % 
Send money ° ACKED 
order or check r Pali 
to Dept. H-2 

Add 


Half peck, sacked, ppd. $ 6.00 
Ful! peck, sacked, ppd. $11.00 
Guaranteed perfect on arrival 





Cal 
Geeteea 





ATCO. BOX 5173. AUSTIN. TEX 
8 MM. 


MOVIES COLOR 
or SLIDES 


COLOR 
BIGGEST SELECTION ANYWHERE! 


FREE—Blackhawk's big sale catalog of 8mm. and 


16mm. movies, and 2”x2” color slides—travel, history, 


railroads, ships, planes, circus, wild life, and col- 
lectors items from the turn of the century! Big 
discounts, too, on projectors, cameras, supplies! Get 
free—every three weeks—twelve page newspaper-size 


bargain list! 


(@lackMauk Pela 


591 EASTIN-PHELAN BUILDING DAVENPORT, IOWA 


4 Mallard Taset Titles. 








MALLARD 24’ PRIDE OF THE PARKS 
Just look at the map—decide—and go! Your comfort is 
guaranteed in a Mallard with durable homelike furnish- 
ings, roomy sleeping facilities, cheerful kitchenette, famous 
name appliances and family-size storage space. Safety 
features are standard on ali Mallard models—electric 
brakes, complete exterior travel lighting, box channel steel 
frame and torqueless axle. Write for our brochure and 
name of dealer nearest you. See our full line of Mallard 
Travel Trailers 


MALLARD COACH CORP., Dept. H10, P. 0. Box 313, West Bend, Wis. 
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FORCES You to Save 


$100.00 a Year! 


Get Perpetual Date & Amount 
Banks. 25c aday automatically 
keeps Date up-to-date. Also 
totals amount saved. Forces you 
to save daily, or Calendar Bank 
won't change date Automatic 
mechanism with key. Use year 
after year. Order several. Reg 





$3.50. Now only $1.99 each; 
3 for $5.75; 6 for $11. Add 
10c ea. postage. LEECRAFT, 
Dept. HI 300 Albany Ave., 


Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 





For All Your 
Cat-Owning 
Friends 


The Perfect Gift is 
CATS MAGAZINE 
Helpful Articles, 
Poems, News—Every Month 
All About All Kinds of Cats 


Send only $3.50 for each full 
year subscription. 
Sam 


Pictures, 


CATS—348 House Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








helahelslen ie 
nl Vivinds 













900 North American regional recipes with tested 
ways to preserve fresh-killed game for home- 
cooking: venison, game birds, waterfowl, game 
and sports fish. sauces, stuffings, etc. 
$5.95 postpaid 
Chilton Co.—Book Div., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 








FREE or Ws \helcme) i 
MEXICAN IMPORTS 
Here are hand-tooled and 
purses, briefcases, gifts, and 
values from Mexico and around the world. Save 50% and 
more! Get your copy of free catalog today! Write— 


NORTHERN IMPORT CO. 
Dept. L, Reed City, Michigan 


FORGE 1 T Oo You can literally forget 
1 to remember anniversaries, 
REMEMBER! 


birthdays, capital gains 

dates, medical and dental 
check-ups, and hundreds of other social and personal busi- 
ness deadlines. Avoid embarrassment, financial penalties, 
losses, neglect, mental clutter by relying on your Memo/Re: 
account. MEMO/RE: is an individual, confidential serv 
ice that organizes and records personal dates and details, 
schedules action, and “ prompts” you by first class mail. 
Two month trial subscription and exclusive, copyrighted 
master checker is available at the introductory rate of 
$5.00. MEMO/RE: 1403-B Fox Blidg., Phila. 3, Pa. 


handmade 
many 


other 
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ID 
SHOPPER 
Bright Touch | Ete 
A miniature Lonl 
sterli ilve YA . > ‘ 
2-oz. sterling silver {\, Each piece is moist and tender. 
" pitcher turns we Our secret process retains all the 
—s natural fruit flavors. Huge red 
the prosaic jigger cherries, thick slices of luscious 
into a charming pineapple, whole miniature pears, 
a: tempting apricots, delicious black 
‘ accessory and white figs, and plump dates. 
for a liquor tray. Don’t forget yourself when order- 
ing. Gift wrapped, card enclosed, 
$11 postpaid, and shipped PREPAID anywhere 
p ‘ 
incl. tax. in the U.S. One lb. net, Gift No. 1, 
ys: $2.39. Two lbs. net, Gift No. 2, 
Cartier, $4.77. Five lbs. net, Gift No. 4, 
Fifth Ave. and $9.49. Satisfaction guaranteed. No 
<r COD’s please. 
52nd St., N. Y. C. 22. sites Seale 
FREE Gift Book—50 thrilling gift ideas, 
all in natural color. Write for a copy. 
40 years experience making people 
happy at Christmas time. Just give 
us the address—we do the rest. 
Keeper of the Keys 
THE MISSION FOLK 
No more desperate, 132 E. 33rd St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
last-minute hunts for car or N y a 
eset SWIVEL 
yuse ke ) ‘ vc 
house keys if you hang CAPTAIN’S STOOL 
them in kitchen or hall on this With Sturdy, Concealed 
14”-long rack. : Ball Bearing Swivel 
Made of lid che in ligh Your Now a swivel stool styled 
ade of solid cherry in light choice of for the home. For the drink 
—— bar, food bar, kitchen cc 5 
or dark finish, today Ss work or drafting ¢ 
etc. Ideal child's dining chair 
with 6 key hooks. $2, foremost turnings on legs allow easy 
‘ >ortrait slicing o 
postpaid. portras —. cont 
: >ainters paateey 
Carl Forslund, f comfort. Rungs are jus right 
leg height for young or old 
Inc., 122 E. Fulton St., oe ee oe 
Grand Rapids, Mich. po Ae Re ys 
mellow honey-t 1e 
or maple. Seat ht. 30 in. or 
photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C 4 . 24 in. (Specify). Only $16.95 
COMPLETE KIT — for easy 
P O R T R A I T S ? I N i 7 Complete home assembly — ited 
PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA tot drilled, sanded 
N W T SI 136 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK i-Hr. Kits si otente $11.95 
7th STREET iW Y ; r s 
ping Charges ¢ 
ew ay o eep LOIS SHAW HELEN APPLETON READ 
Tee-PJ's rese —_ aT aba hy NEW 48-PAGE caren — recs — and Kit Form 
foot longer ib-Knit * aad 
soft “combed cotton. Gives when Diamond & Sapphire Furniture—Send 10¢ Coin or Stamps. om 
, eases up when you relax ’ 
No ~emtrly egg shes cag a chafe, no LIFETIME NAIL DRESSER Rae at YIELD HOU SE 
vacancy If not most comfortable —_—_—_—— Guarantee Dept H 11-8. North Conway N.H 
sleeper you've ever worn, return ; x wd J tong 
within 7 dayefor fullvefend end we Cuts Faster Than File, Cleaner Than 
send you regular T-shirt FREE! Emery Board. Shapes Nails 
S (34), M (36-38), L (40-42), XL (44-46, 
for weight over 180 Ibs. and/or over 6 ft.) Swiftly, Smoothly, Effortlessly 
) lvur CORFE AOOORDENG TO $ $ ~ 7 Thi 
PERSONALIZED BOOK MARKS ate Lowe 3 for in 5 itetime f : / 
Elegantly made of Solid Sterling Silver or 24K Gold-plate, dleeves with cole <thations oe nail dress- e / 
these beautifully polished book marks will be cherished by ; } colder weather comfort ! er works a sica A} 
your book-loving friends. A gift of good taste for everyone! j $3 each 2 for $s , thousand u 
Slips onto page easily, 24%” high. Personally engraved with f ; j All Postpaid Plastic case, $] 25 times better i 
2 or 3 initials. Choose either Cross, round or crest design H f Available by Mail only 4” wallet size than anythin - 
STERLING SILVER $1.25 ppd; 3 for $3.50 ppd. ” ; you've ever use itt 
GOLD-PLATED $1.06 ppd; 3 for $2.50 ppd. uN 3 WITTMANN TEXTILES 6” purse size and it need never be en ” 
- ¥ . 6505 S. Dixie, Dept. 408, W. Palm Beach, Fla. $1.50 replaced. Precision- 
MULBERRY HOUSE, Py 8” prof. ener. “eave 
DEPT. N-6, 65 MULBERRY ST., LYNN, MASS. — size $2.00 phire and diamond crystals 
Postpaid. bonded with pure nickel, it “ 
Order / 
: " glides over your nails, shapes them a 
Sets af 10 Color Ay TY | Handcrafted Original by Mail Add 75c per speedily, silently, with no rasping 
iaes F nait dresser tug, no sandy scratch (as from files and 
= . for engraving short-lived emery boards). A manicuring 
= caeae ond ae aa tae ten SPORTSMAN VEST up to 3 initials miracle that makes it easy to keep nails flaw- 
Lum} the world ...rightin your own home. ailored in Luxurious Buckskin lessly groomed . . from here to eternity! ig bs 
r—| Hundreds of sets to choose from. . . epyteyn errr ° Guaranteed. Send Check or M.0. Wags his head as the music plays 
} only $1.75 Per set lng css gg atl 4 Holi Dept. H 118, Flushing 52, New York Little tots adore this soft kitten with 
of 10 4 e S ging, garden. the genuine Swiss m 
Rng ire uebwedes ing, fishing or traveling. Full & Ss music movement in 
= y mail. fi sateen lining. Zipper front and side. As the music plays “‘! Love Little 
_ WRITE TODAY! Dept. H2 { di b ; Pussy,” kitty wags head from side to 
S "30 Years of Color Pioneering” adjusto-tabs at waist. Truly a gift of . we. : 
Gi ' he ol love Ddheate side. 10” high. Choice of grey or tan, 
PHOTO LAB., INC Shee SPaia "tan: | $23.98 - rareibeetamremms || Bo with white front throat and ears 
es ° WRITE FOR some vre- | postpaid . ad oe ae Postpaid — only $6.35. 
3825 Georgia Ave. Wash. 11, D. C. FREE fh matched genuine 
Featuring custom -styled clothing -&- . | 
- ieee | for sports and country living. ’ Vea tured pearls G SCHIRMER 3 East 43rd St. 
KIT ete gift items and Indian / “ New York 17, Dept. 8 
style moccasins. | = —~-~- : 
wher Co Doe \ Since 1883 ; " ' I ear 5 TINY SELF-POWERED WATER FOUNTAIN 
g, E AMLEY Si PENDLETON, OREGON I jea rl ~ F DRAMATIZES INDOOR FLORAL DISPLAYS! 
Nari ot es) p Frame your flower 
{ ; rangemente 
Sst A are “JUMBO PRUNES= Ea eS I ri 
STOP LOST KEYS & LUGGAGE agree toe 
Special Introductory Offer all 
¢ ices Gass plnator total mais oo. Famer Pett h oe FREE Cata stisfact sranteed water for 
address (also phone or social sec y no desirec » > 70 s { *~heck o onev « or fo . é Kk ¢ Satisf Te) jaranteec , . . 
price $1.00 — “er back if not delighted. Sorry, no oy meagan er ree 4 . Me yond pn : oe = effects. | 1 
CODs. We ship in 2 days - Se - Ai “ . Bi a . y <% 507 Fifth Ave. am 
Elgin Engraving Co., 485 Ann St., Elgin 9, Illinois pound box of JUMBO PRUNES, including a gen- SOMETHING OF VALUE New York 17 eet.H-11 = aa ae TE ein 
erous sample of my Ranch-made Sweets, giant ngenious fou 
California Apricots, fresh Dates, and honey-sweet ain has powertul, 
Makes Any Wall A Living Scene white Figs. These prunes are huge and so soft PRINTED ¢ . Se er ae 
FuLicot . you'll eat ‘em like candy. To new customers only wx ontss just 449” tall, is easily hidden in floré il display. 6-foot cord 
B- | e G Q I offer this regular $3.65 box for $2.00 and I pre- attaches to power unit. Uses 4 flash ight on tteries t 
FOTO MURALS . we . 500 G mune’ Lobes printed th included). ORDER TODAY Send check 
pay delivery. I guarantee complete satisfaction or aie eal nine a g Ayes $4. 95 
Glorious, natural-color photo-murals add your money back. Send today and I'll ship at once * 4 sets (same printing or all (was $7.95) now only any 
arg sa — J y* aie org direct from my ranch. Only one to a customer. = 7 = — ti added ; Two- tone Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
' ewe pe plastic gf1 soxes only 
53 choices. Hang easier than wall-paper l0c extra, 4 for 25e. Order as many D Dy 
g3 camer Mane caves tr zallpape || VACA VALLEY ORCHARDS, Box F-29 Sor ies ese eas tenes 7a “Mus ont amar 
era meen — Pres Encino, Calif. oer aantanaent ae ood 37-K Damar Building 
8401 Wilshire, Beverly Hills, Calif WESTERN STATIONERY, Dept. 974, Topeka, Kan. | snamemmant yy your home, $6. we 
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AIR FARES TO 


EUROPE 















LOWER THAN ANY 
OTHER SCHEDULED 
AIRLINE 


from New York to 
BRITAIN 
NORWAY 
SWEDEN 
DENMARK 
GERMANY 


ICELANDIC A 
L/ LAA 





FULL TOURIST SERVICE 

2 complimentary full-course 

meals, Cognac, midnight snack. 
More space, fewer passengers. 
SHORTEST OVER-OCEAN FLIGHTS 


never more than 400 miles 
from an airport. 


ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 
7 
AIRLINES 


15 West 47th St., New York 36 


PL 7-8585 \ 
NEW YORK* CHICAGO*SAN FRANCISCO 





BRITISH ALL-WOOL GABARDINE RAINCOAT 


rainproof 





vbwpyp = 


HOW TO ORDER 
Send your chest measure, height, weight; choice 
of MID-FAWN, GREY, NAVY, DARK GREEN; 
belted or unbelted style—with personal cheque 
or money order for $25.00 ONLY. (Postman 
collects $4.95 import duty). Post free 


MONEY BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED 








$50.00 VALUE FOR $2 9 


YOU must rate this the finest man’s All-Wool Gabardine Topcoat 
of any priced up to $50.00 — or we refund your $25.00 — and 


REFUND YOUR IMPORT DUTY TOO! 


Tailored by SARTOR—Manufacturers of Britain's 

finest high-class rainwear 

IMPECCABLY CUT in super quality All-Wool gabardine: 
traditionally London shrunk 

Fully Lined. ROOMY RAGLAN SHOULDERS. 
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enormously if you are. (How to get 
into the Social Register is too com- 
plex a subject to go into here; 
suffice to say it can be done.) If 
you are not listed, it helps if you 
know a number of people who are. 
If you don’t know a soul—well, your 
chances are slim, but, with ingenu- 
ity, you can still bring it off. 

At this point you may ask why 
it “counts more”’ to be a debutante 
in a Social Register city? Who says 
so? | asked a Boston lady this ques- 
tion and she said, “It just does.” 
(When you decide to become in- 
volved in this sort of business, you 
have to accept certain facts blindly.) 

You, living in Boise, Idaho, may 
think it’s odd to present your daugh- 
ter to society in, say, New York, 
where you don’t live and which you 
last visited during the run of Okla- 
homa! Fifty years ago, it would 
have been unthinkable; you would 
have been marked as a climber and 
a boor. But, today—in New York 
especially—it is different. In the 
most recent New York debutante 
season, more than four hundred 
girls came out. Many were from 
other cities. Several were from other 
countries. 

Very well. You have decided upon 
New York. Your daughter is still 
four years old. You haven’t a mo- 
ment to lose. You must begin, im- 
mediately, to think about educating 
her. She can’t go to that Boise High 
School, excellent though it is. You 
must enter her in an Eastern girls’ 
boarding school. Foxcroft would be 
a good one. Or The Masters School 
in Dobbs Ferry. Ethel Walker is 
very nice. So are Westover and Miss 
Porter’s. As for college, you may as 
well abandon the idea of having her 
study bacteriology at the University 
of Idaho. For a debutante, a junior 
college is better. Bennett is good. So 
is Pine Manor. Best of all, perhaps, 
is Briarcliff College in Westchester 
County. By the time she’s ready to 
make her debut, many sister debu- 
tantes will be in her class, which 
means she’ll have a better chance of 
being invited to their parties. 

With her education decided, you 
can relax a while. But not for long. 
By the time she is ten, you must be- 
gin arranging for her ball. Here, you 
will need a social secretary. In New 
York, as in other cities, social sec- 
retaries are now busily arranging 
balls well into the 1960's. 

I am assuming that you want a 
ball. And so will your social sec- 
retary. In theory, girls can come out 
in other ways—at luncheons, teas, 
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or at dinner dances. Nowadays, 
dinner dances and balls are most 
popular. Luncheons have virtually 
disappeared. Teas continue to be 
popular in some cities—notably Chi- 
cago and in the South, but each year 
sees fewer of them. A debutante tea, 
of course, is not the one-lump-or- 
two variety; it is a “great tea” with 
champagne, an orchestra, dancing 
and “‘the same guest list you’d in- 
vite to a ball—around two thou- 
sand.” But, as one debutante told 
me, “‘Teas are too exhausting. They 
last only two hours but a girl has to 
stay on her feet the whole time, re- 
ceiving.” The waning importance of 
luncheons and teas is related directly 
to the most significant change in 
debut parties in the last fifty years. 
Their raison d’étre has changed com- 
pletely. Formerly a girl’s debut was 
to introduce her to friends of her 
parents; single men, if present, were 
older. Today, the reason is boys. The 
old folks have been pushed into the 
background. Luncheons and teas are 
vanishing because, as one social sec- 
retary told me, “Boys hate to go to 
parties in the daytime.” 

The first thing a social secretary 
does is select a date, and nowadays 
the dates available for debut parties 
are limited. They are governed, al- 
most entirely, by the vacations of 
colleges and prep schools. In most 
cities, there are four “debutante 
seasons.”’ One is in June, between 
the time schools close and the 
date—usually before Independence 
Day—when society leaves for sum- 
mer watering places. There is a 
“little season’’ in September, be- 
tween Labor Day, when society 
comes home, and the opening of 
schools. Both of these are seasons 
for country parties, when portable 
dance floors are set up on lawns and 
swimming pools are used for dra- 
matic effects (lighted or floated with 
flowers, colored balloons or hun- 
dreds of miniature turtles bearing 
candles on their backs and corks on 
their stomachs to keep them afloat). 
Then there are two very brief winter 
seasons—the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas holidays—when parties 
are given in the big hotels. 

Social secretaries, you will dis- 
cover, are gracious and charming 
ladies. Almost all are members of 
well-connected families who, for 
various reasons, use their connec- 
tions to earn a living. The undis- 
puted dean of all social secretaries 
was the late, great Juliana Cutting, of 
New York, and New York’s three 
most prominent social secretaries— 
Mrs. William H. Tew, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Palmer and Mrs. Chester 
Burden—carry on in her illustrious 
traditions. Already they are bring- 
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ing out their second generation of 
debutantes. Whichever one you go 
to will select your daughter’s date 
and register it immediately with the 
other social secretaries. These three 
ladies are scrupulously honest; if 
Mrs. Tew has selected a date for 
you, Mrs. Palmer would never dream 
of giving it to a client of hers, nor 
would Mrs. Burden. They are com- 
petitors, but in ladylike cahoots. Not 
all social secretaries are so scru- 
pulous, however; pirating of dates 
has occurred. When this happens, 
there is only one thing you can do— 
make sure that your party is twice 
as lavish as your rival’s. 

Your social secretary will do as 
much, or as little, as you wish, but 
the more you let her do the less 
chance there will be of something’s 
going wrong. One social secretary 
recalls a party where the hostess in- 
sisted on making her own arrange- 
ments for the orchestra. On the 
night of the party, did the orchestra 
show up? No. So there you are. 
Given carte blanche, a social sec- 
retary will hire for you the St. Regis 
Roof, the Starlight Roof, the River 
Club or any of half a dozen other 
elegant ballrooms. She will get one 
of Meyer Davis’s, Emil Coleman’s 
or Lester Lanin’s orchestras—with 
the leader. (““There’s no point in 
having a name orchestra if you 
don’t have the leader.”’) She will ar- 
range for all the catering, the liquor 
(champagne is recommended be- 
cause, as one social secretary said, 
“It gives them a pleasant little 
jag’), the photographer, the notices 
to the newspapers. “As a result of 
television,’’ Mrs. Tew told me, 
“everybody wants celebrities at their 
parties.” Mrs. Tew can get celeb- 
rities. She got Victor Borge for one 
party. For the Jack Warners’ party 
for their daughter, she got Ethel 
Merman. Another social secretary 
put her foot down when a girl asked 
for Elvis Presley. 

A social secretary selects a motif 
for the party and supervises the dec- 
orations. Looking back on the par- 
ties she has arranged, she tends to 
recall them by their motif. “I did her 
in pink geraniums,” one lady said, 
“‘or—wait—was it wisteria?”’ Where- 
upon her assistant corrected her, 
““No, no, my dear, we did her in 
purple-and-white—lilacs and white 
crocus.” 

But perhaps the most important 
thing a social secretary provides is 
her list. In New York, such a list 
may contain 1800 names, 1500 boys 
and 300 girls. The boys’ list is, of 
course, more important. Each sec- 
retary cautiously guards and care- 
fully maintains her names, which 
come from prep school and college 
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catalogues, from the Social Register, 
from the pupils at New York’s pri- 
vate dancing classes, and from those 
who attend “junior” dances such as 
the Groton-St. Mark’s. This dance, 
given each winter by those two 
schools, serves as a clearing house 
for stags. The behavior of a sixteen- 
or seventeen-year-old boy can de- 
termine whether his name will, or 
won’t appear on a social secretary’s 
list the following year. Soft punch 
and sweet biscuit are served at the 
Groton-St. Mark’s Dance, and each 
year social secretaries check how 
often a boy goes to the Hotel Pierre 
bar for other refreshments. 

Normally, a boy’s name stays on 
a list for four years—from age sev- 
enteen to twenty-one. But the social 
secretary must be ever on the look- 
out for things that could disqualify 
him as a suitable stag. If he should 
become engaged, for example, he 
must be removed, or if he should be 
booted out of Harvard, or commit 
some social misdemeanor such as 
failing to dance with his hostess, 
drinking too much, failing to reply 
properly to an invitation, or attend- 
ing a party to which he had not been 
invited. Alongside each boy’s name 
are his parents’ names, his address, 
his school and class and—in one 
case | saw—a meaningful blank 
after “Remarks.” One debutante, 
looking over a list for her party, 
wrote “Spits when he talks,’ under 
“Remarks.” His name came off the 
list. So carefully do social secretaries 
watch their lists that many debu- 
tantes allow them to choose which 
boys are invited. “If a boy’s name is 
on my list,”’ a social secretary told 
me, “he’s guaranteed to behave.” 

While they agree that there should 
be more boys than girls at a debut 
party, each social secretary has her 
favorite proportion. Some prefer 
two boys to every girl; others say 
three-to-one is better, “‘the propor- 
tions of a good Martini.”” More than 
four to one is considered undesir- 
able. ““The boys gang together then 
and shoot craps and talk about the 
Army,” one lady told me. Gate 
crashing is a perennial problem. 
Most of New York’s ballrooms have 
additional, little-known entrances, 
through kitchens and pantries, and 
the secrets of these are passed on 
from crasher-father to crasher-son. 
Social secretaries post members of 
their staffs—called ‘‘dragons”—at 
strategic spots to keep out the un- 
invited. Most dragons know not 
only the names but also the faces of 
the young men on their list. 

The goal of a social secretary is 
“to give a girl a party she'll never 
forget.” One social secretary in- 
sists, as part of her arrangements, 
that the mother of a debutante have 
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“at least a two-hour nap on the 
afternoon of the party, followed by 
a long hot bath with salts, and three 
uninterrupted hours to dress.” 

For their thoughtful services, so- 
cial secretaries charge a flat 10 per 
cent or 15 per cent commission on 
the cost of the party, or receive dis- 
counts from the hotel, the photog- 
rapher, the florist, the orchestra and 
wine merchant. How much will it 
cost you, from Boise, Idaho, or any- 
where else, is something you had 
better not worry about. It is like J. 
P. Morgan’s remark about yachts: 
if you have to ask, you can’t afford 
one. You can spend, literally, what- 
ever you want. Social secretaries 
seldom quote the prices of their 
clients’ parties, but one told me, “‘l 
can’t do much for under five thou- 
sand dollars.” 

New York, the city with the most 
debutantes, doesn’t have the impreg- 
nable inner social circlg it once had. 
Each year the parvenu, with money 
enough behind him, finds it easier to 
get accepted in circles once reserved 
for Astors, Rockefellers, Whitneys, 
Harrimans, Belmonts and Vander- 
bilts. It is relatively simple for a 
“new” girl to become a debutante in 
New York. It is not so easy in other 
cities. It is not in Philadelphia. 

By tradition, Philadelphia society 
is restricted to members of “first 
Philadelphia families.’”” Newcomers 
generally have a hard time of it. 
There is the story of a Philadelphia 
“*newcomer,” whose family had been 
in Philadelphia only since 1860, who 
sought admission to Philadelphia’s 
coveted Assemblies, an institution 
that began in 1748. After consider- 
able effort, he was allowed to at- 
tend—as an out-of-town guest. Phil- 
adelphians take a rather superior 
view of their sister city to the north. 
“New York is pretty much come- 
and-go, isn’t it?” a Philadelphia 
socialite asked me. (Warning: never, 
in Philadelphia or anywhere else, 
use the word “‘socialite’’; it is only a 
little less vulgar than saying “tux” 
when you mean “black tie.’’) 

Philadelphia debutantes are care- 
fully chosen. Unlike New York, 
Philadelphia has an official debu- 
tante list, printed by J. E. Caldwell 
& Company, a jewelry and station- 
ery store. Caldwell’s employs an 
official debutante screener named 
George W. Rehfuss. A mother regis- 
ters her daughter with Mr. Rehfuss 
five or six years before her debut, 
and, from that point on, Mr. Reh- 
fuss sees that no debutante’s dates 
overlap, and that, somehow, each of 
the city’s hundred to two hundred 
debutantes gets her rightful share of 
the important college weekends and 
of the sixty-eight days in the four 
debutante seasons. Upstarts who 





hope to make debutantes of their 
daughters face their initial barrier in 
Mr. Rehfuss. “If someone came to 
me whose daughter shouldn’t be a 
debutante, I would know it,”’ Mr. 
Rehfuss told me. 

Philadelphians prefer private par- 
ties. There are few mass debuts. Of 
course, there’s Philadelphia’s June 
Ball, but, as a Philadelphia mother 
told me, “It’s only for girls who 
can’t afford to come out any other 
way.” Philadelphia’s private balls 
are among the most lavish in the 
world—more lavish, often, than 
New York’s. Most of them are ar- 
ranged by one of Philadelphia’s two 
social secretaries, Mrs. Wirt L. 
Thompson and Mrs. Edward J. 
MacMullan. Each lady has a dis- 
tinct personality and this is reflected 
by her parties. ““Mrs. Thompson’s 
parties are very elegant,” a Phila- 
delphia lady told me. ““Mrs. Mac- 
Mullan’s are more—well—flamboy- 
ant.”’ Of the two, I gather that Mrs. 
MacMullan is the more powerful, 
the more successful and the more 
controversial. ““That woman has too 
much power!” a debutante told me. 
“If you’re on the wrong side of her, 
she can finish you! But she does 
plan wonderful parties.” 

I had lunch with Mrs. MacMullan 
and found her a witty and energetic 
woman. She has been called, she 
told me, “the ringmaster of the 
Philadelphia social circus,” and she 
gave examples of her ringmastery, 
one of which involved seeing that 
Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury’s tiara 
stayed on straight. (It was so heavy 
with diamonds and emeralds that it 
had a tendency to list over one ear.) 
The touches she has supplied to 
Philadelphia debutante parties have 
been imaginative indeed. At one, a 
replica of a roadside diner was built 
just off the ballroom of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel; chefs served 
hot dogs, hamburgers and soft 
drinks to guests who sat on stools. 

Mrs. Thompson’s parties are 
equally imaginative. For ‘“Tootie”’ 
Widener’s debut in 1946, she de- 
signed a North Pole motif. There 
was a real snowstorm, an aurora 
borealis, and Miss Widener received 
in an igloo. Wildlife has been used 
from time to time in the décor of 
Philadelphia parties. White doves 
and pigeons are popular. Peacocks 
were tried once, but proved to be too 
skittish. 

“One of the things came lung- 
ing at me, flapping its wings,” a 
girl who was a guest at this party 
recalls. ““Goodness, if I hadn’t had 
so much champagne I think I would 
have fainted!” 

At another Philadelphia debut 
(whether it was a Thompson or a 
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MacMullan affair has been courte- 
ously forgotten), huge, white cylin- 
ders were suspended from the ceil- 
ing. At midnight, it was rumored, 
the cylinders would release thou- 
sands of white butterflies. At twelve 
o'clock, the cylinders opened and, 
sure enough, thousands. of butter- 
flies appeared. They came cascading 
down—all quite dead—killed, ap- 
parently, by the fire-preventative 
that had been sprayed around the 
room. 

A city often likened to Philadel- 
phia—yet which is actually quite 
different—is Boston. A_ Philadel- 
phia father may be willing, in fact 
eager, to spend sizable sums on his 
daughter’s debut, but a Boston 
father, like the late George Apley, 
considers such a show of wealth 
ill bred. For years, Boston debu- 
tantes were presented under simple 
marquees in their gardens, but, with 
the rising costs of such affairs— 
costs which wouldn’t make a New 
Yorker or Philadelphian blink— 
more and more girls are being pre- 
sented at mass debuts, at the Debu- 
tante Cotillion held in June at the 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel and the Debu- 
tante Assembly, held Thanksgiving 
Eve at the Statler. By New York 
standards, these parties are austere. 
At the Cotillion, a few years ago, | 
was dancing with a debutante. The 
bodice of her dress was covered with 
tiny silver sequins, and, when I took 
my hand from her waist, the sequins 
clung damply to my palm. My part- 
ner did not appear surprised. “This 
was Mummy’s dress,” she explained 
matter-of-factly, “and the threads 
holding the sequins seem to be rot- 
ting.”” That same year another Bos- 
ton debutante complained to a 
friend that the shoes she was sup- 
posed to wear to her party were un- 
comfortable; she didn’t know 
whether she could bear an evening 
of dancing in them. “‘Why not wear 
sneakers?” her practical-minded 
fellow debutante suggested. “After 
all, under your dress they'll never 
be noticed.”’ (If she wore sneakers, 
they were not noticed.) Another 
Boston debutante actually did wear 
long woolen underwear under her 
ball gown, “‘because it was cold.” 

Boston, like Philadelphia, has a 
society that is generally chilly to the 
upstart. “‘We don’t snub them,” a 
Boston lady told me. “We side-step 
them.”’ Another city that maintains 
fairly impenetrable social barriers 
against outsiders without connec- 
tions and newcomers without port- 
folio is Charleston, South Carolina. 
Although it is not a “Social Regis- 
ter city,’’ Charlestonians feel that it 
doesn’t need to be. The city has a 
rich and glorious past. Between the 


Revolution and the Civil War, it 
was the capital of the Plantation 
System, the birthplace of all that is 
considered gracious and elegant in 
the Southern “way of life.” In 1762, 
Charleston’s St. Cecilia Society was 
formed. Originally an amateur mu- 
sical group, it was similar to and 
only slightly younger than Phila- 
delphia’s Assemblies. For years, the 
St. Cecilia Society ruled Charles- 
ton’s debutantes. No girl could be a 
debutante in Charleston unless she 
was a daughter of a St. Cecilia’s 
member. Recently, however, the 
system has broken down. Now, 
about half of Charleston’s debu- 
tantes are from non-St. Cecilia 
families. They can do everything ex- 
cept attend the St. Cecilia Ball. 

San Francisco also has a powerful 
social elite. It has been called “‘The 
Boston of the West Coast,” and, 
in a way, it is. Like Boston, San 
Francisco’s “‘first families” achieved 
their wealth through banking and 
commerce. Unlike Boston, they are 
not more than four generations old. 
San Francisco, however, has the 
honor of being the only Social Reg- 
ister city west of Chicago. Other 
Western cities wish they shared the 
honor and do their best to act as 
though they should. 

In Dallas and other Texas cities, 
where you might expect oil money 
to have an exuberant influence on 
debutantes and their affairs, most 
debuts, surprisingly, are quite gen- 
teel. Los Angeles society, like every- 
thing else about that billowing city, 
is confusing. At one time there was 
a genuine Los Angeles Old Guard, 
composed largely of Spanish land- 
grant families, many of whom still 
use their inherited Spanish titles. 
But the movie colony has made its 
presence felt. At the Las Madrinas 
Ball, the most important mass debut 
in Los Angeles, no one was surprised 
to find Walt Disney’s daughter 
making her bow. 

Not all daughters of well-to-do 
families want to become debutantes, 
of course. One New York girl told 

e, ‘Daddy asked me if I wanted a 
coming-out party but I thought it 
was silly to spend all that money 
just so I could have a fabulous 
party. What’s a party? When it’s all 
over, what have you got besides a 
ball gown you'll never wear again? 
I told him that if he had that much 
money to spend, he could put it in a 
savings account for me. Then, when 
I get married, it will help buy a 
house or furniture or educate my 
children.” Then she added, thought- 
fully, ‘“‘To me, a girl who wants to 
be a debutante is basically insecure.” 

A girl who wants to be a debu- 
tante, and whose parents cannot 
afford it, might try what a Phila- 
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SUBJECT: GRIZZLIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CAMERA: ARGUS V-100 


This is the camera for a man whose picture subjects 
are unusual, uncooperative and often dangerous. This 
is the Argus V-100... precise, compact, competent. 


ad r u ny ARGUS CAMERAS. ANN ARBOR. MICHIGAN 
® DIVISION OF SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC, 
@ 


CRAFTED IN GERMANY TO ARGUS SPECIFICATIONS... 35mm, with rapid 
film advance and shutter cocking, built-in lignt meter, coupled rangefinder, 
Synchro-Compur shutter to 1/500 second, M and X synchronization, built-in 
9-second delay. With f:2 lens: $119.95, with f:2.8: $99.95. 
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delphia girl did recently with consid- 
erable success. During her freshman 
year at college, she let word get out that 
her ‘‘Auntie,”” who lived “‘somewhere 
on the Main Line,” was planning a 
fabulous party for her. Meyer Davis 
and his orchestra would play. Harry 
Belafonte had been hired to sing. 
**Auntie” was 
champagne. The 


buying carloads of 
arrangements, of 


course, piqued the curiosity of her 
friends. The girl began to be deluged 
with invitations. After she had been in- 
vited to nearly every party in Philadel- 


phia and New York, and the date of 


her own party was approaching, dis- 
aster struck. “Auntie” was reported to 
have died. After a brief, but suitable, 
period of mourning, the girl was able 
to participate in the entire debutante 








HE HELPED SHRINK THE EARTH 


Since January, Captain Lyle Richard- 
son has been taking part in the only 
regular airline flights that cross the 
U.S. coast to coast and completely 
circle the earth. 

The fact that Qantas pilots do this 
is evidence of the superior airmanship 
that distinguishes the oldest airline in 
the English-speaking world. Qantas 
airmanship, coupled with really superb 
in-flight amenities, makes Qantas the 


QANTAS 





Call QANTAS in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Honolulu, Vancouver, B.C., or BOAC, general sates agent for Qantas, 
in New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Detroit, Miami, Dallas, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto. 
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AUSTRALIA’S ROUND-THE-WORLD AIRLINE 


most thoroughly enjoyable way you 
can fly east or west around the world. 
It is a magnificent adventure! 

Qantas, too, offers you the fastest, 
most frequent service from the U.S. to 
Australia. And, you can fly this better 
way to London! 

Ask your travel agent about the 
Qantas Credit Travel Plan, which lets 
you enjoy our service now for just ten 
per cent down. 
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whirl. Only later did anyone suspect 
that perhaps “‘Auntie”’ and her fabu- 
lous party plans had never existed. 

In every season there is a girl 
who might be called a “superfluous 
debutante.” Long before her debu- 
tante year she has received all the 
acclaim and admiration any girl 
could dream of. I don’t know what 
Margaret Mead would call this ad- 
vanced child, but, to me, she is a 
sort of Ultimate Girl and she 
emerges at age fifteen, fourteen, or 
even thirteen. 

The Ultimate Girl is an artifact of 
American prep-school life; she is as 
persistent as the rumor that there is 
saltpeter in the gravy. She is chosen 
informally, by boys who sit sprawled 
on beds and cracked leather chairs in 
banner-decked dormitory rooms of 
such schools as Choate, Hotchkiss, 
Exeter, St. Paul’s, St. Mark’s, Law- 
renceville, Groton, Taft and Hill. 
Selection is based on her proven 
ability to leave crew-cut male heads 
dizzy with desire, grief and frustra- 
tion. Once picked, she is advertised 
by word of mouth. Myths surround 
her. She is authoritatively reported 
to be both fast and frigid. She is a 
Magdalen and a Medusa. She re- 
ceives dozens of invitations to every 
party and accepts them all. Then, a 
few days beforehand, her telegrams, 
sweetly apologetic or wildly re- 
morseful, go out to the young men 
she—alas!—must “ax.” A debut, 
for this girl, seems like an unneces- 
sary capstone to her career. In my 
day, the Ultimate Girl’s name was 
Corinne. It was with fifteen-year- 
old Corinne that all of us, at one 
time or another, fell perspiringly in 
love. When Corinne came out her 
party seemed like a waste of money 
since, in sO many respects, Corinne 
had been out for years. 

The “old’’ Cholly Knickerbocker, 
whose real name was Maury H. B. 
Paul, used to select an Ultimate Girl 
from each year’s crop of New York 
debutantes. I see no reason why I 
should not pick the No. | Girl from 
among the 1957-1958 New York 
debutantes. Her name—and I am 
prepared for the ruckus this will kick 
up among recent Briarcliff alum- 
nae—is Henrietta Tiarks. 

It is hard for me to describe Miss 
Tiarks accurately for the simple rea- 
son that whenever I have been in the 
same room with her I have been ren- 
dered somewhat woozy, perhaps by 
her perfume, or by her incredibly 
dark and luminous eyes, or her glo- 
rious shock of dark hair or her 
cameo complexion, or possibly by a 
combination of all these things. But 
from occasions I have had to ob- 
serve her at a distance, and therefore 
more analytically, | can only echo a 
young American admirer of hers 
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who emits a long, low whistle and 
says, “Some dish!” Pictures, sur- 
prisingly, do not do Henrietta jus- 
tice, though the best photographers— 
including Bachrach, Richard Ave- 
don and London’s Tony Armstrong- 
Jones—have manfully tried, as have 
a great many artists and illustrators. 
Yet her face is remarkably mobile 
and is best appreciated, for my 
money, live. 

Henrietta has just about every- 
thing a debutante should have, in- 
cluding a beautiful mother, a fa- 
ther—Mr. Henry F. Tiarks—who is 
an international banker and one of 
the original shareholders in society’s 
playground, Round Hill, Jamaica, 
and a double residence. The Tiarkses 
have a charming Regency house 
overlooking Hyde Park in London 
and a charming house overlooked 
by the Mid-Ocean Club in Bermuda. 
In New York, Henrietta was pre- 
sented to society—appropriately— 
at the International Ball and at the 
Cotillion. But her debutante career 
began somewhat earlier, in England, 
in April, 1957, when she was pre- 
sented to the Queen. She is one of 
the last groups of girls to have this 
honor, incidentally, since Royal pres- 
entation parties are being discon- 
tinued after 1958 as being “out of 
keeping with the times.” (Though 
“the last of the debs” is a current 
phrase in London, it is unlikely that 
debutantes will disappear from that 
city; they will undoubtedly continue 
to appear, but without the Royal 
handshake.) 

Henrietta’s presentation was fol- 
lowed by a series of luncheons, teas, 
cocktail parties and “tone or two 
balls every night.” In between were 
such events as May Week at Cam- 
bridge, weekends at Oxford, polo 
matches at Windsor Great Park, the 
Henley Regatta, the Eton-Harrow 
cricket match, Ascot and the Derby. 
In May, Henrietta had a ball of her 
own, given with her cousin, Tania 
Tiarks. The party took up the entire 
ground floor of Claridge’s Hotel. 
There were 650 guests. The party 
lasted until five, after which there 
was a trip to London Airport for 
breakfast. (“‘For some reason, every- 
body in London dashes out to the 
airport after a ball,’ Henrietta said 
to me.) After a brief hiatus in the 
summer, the “‘little’’ season began in 
Scotland with a series of “‘twenty or 
twenty-five balls.” There were also 
balls in Paris and Madrid. “Paris 
parties are fabulous,” Henrietta told 
me. ““They’re all given in such beau- 
tiful houses. Madrid is wonderful, 
too, but fewer balls are given there.” 
In the middle of it all, London so- 
ciety editors voted Henrietta “Deb 
of the Year.” 

Continued on Page 210 
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What sort of man is this... who makes adventure his livelihood? He’s a professional who depends x *& 


on his sailing skill for his very existence. He’s a man of good judgment — who knows exactly what > 6.0.4 


he wants from life and how to get it. x You'll often find Haig & Haig Five Star in the picture 


with men who can’t be vague. They naturally name Scotland’s Five Star Scotch, with the character they niG GHy. 


FIVE STAR 
Blended Scots Whisky, 86.8 Proof. ©Renfield Importers, Ltd., N.Y. ee 
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know through experience... the original Scotch flavor and gentleness that in 1627 set the standard for all to follow. 
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BELTS 


in the new “‘Vista-dome”’ package 








Rough ‘n' Ready 


COWHIDE 


for the Man-about-Town 


Rugged as a saddle, 
yet smart as a Fifth 
Avenue window—a 
welcome combination 
found only in this 
most unusual style 
of fine cowhide 
with distinctive 
tapered edges, 
‘*Personality- 
styled” by “Paris”* 
for the man-about- 
town, |” style, $3.50, 





*Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. A. Stein & 
Company * Chicago * New York 
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Continued from Page 208 

Now her debutante year is over. 
How many balls, all told, did Hen- 
rietta attend? She has frankly lost 
count. “Looking back on it, it was 
all quite wonderful,” she said. “But 
I’m glad it’s only once in a lifetime. 
When the clock struck midnight, 
last January first, | said, ‘Hooray! 
I’m an ex-debutante!’”’ 

































It might seem likely that, after 
such a debutante career, the result 
would be a silly and frothy young 
woman. Henrietta Tiarks certainly 
has enormous grace and poise. And 
yet she seems to take her debutante 
career rather lightly and, in conver- 
sation, is anxious to get on to more 
serious subjects, such as the plays of 
Tennessee Williams. Her interests 


NEXT MONTH 


Our December issue will be hot and cold, not a lukewarm line in it. The hot ingredients 
include articles on steaming Rio de Janeiro, on a torrid strip of the coast of Spain, on the best 

restaurant in Los Angeles, and on the man who broke the bank and everything else in 

Monte Carlo. Our cold condiments are a chilly night tour of Moscow, an article on Boston past 

and present, a Christmas poem, and advice on How to Stop Sending Christmas Cards. 

Our RIO DE JANEIRO correspondent is Ludwig Bemelmans, whose writings and 
paintings have originated from all over the world. Therefore it is no provincial’s prejudice 
when he pronounces Rio the most beautiful city on earth. He portrays this beauty 
and distinctiveness in four paintings, reproduced big and in color at the beginning of the 
issue. His article completes the picture with descriptions of Rio's sights, 
mood, and some of its characters: a visiting Englishman who enthusiastically lures 
thousands of jungle bugs into his hotel room, a Frenchwoman who came to Rio a “millionairess” 
and ended a maid, and Brazilians both officially immortal and totally obscure. 

Just as hot as Rio but much less well known is a desirable patch of the 
Spanish coast called the COSTA DEL SOL—the Sunny Coast. It is important resort 
news, and Holiday presents it in six pages of photographs and text. 

The pleasures of Monte Carlo, 1000 miles farther east on the Mediterranean shore, 
are of course no news at all. But this fine old watering place has a new atmosphere, created 
by the new owner of its gambling casino, ARISTOTLE SOCRATES ONASSIS. Onassis 
is an owner by nature. His huge shipping fleet, his yacht—the most luxurious in the world — 
as well as his flamboyant and polyméchanos (“fertile in devices") personality are all brought 
to light in a portrait by J. Bryan Ill, against the warm background of old Monte Carlo. 

Across the world, in warm new Los Angeles, there is a great restaurant, 

PERINO’S. It is one of the few stable institutions in this hurtling city, 
and Eugene Burdick's description of it is one of loving admiration. 

That concludes the hot sections of the December issue. The cold cuts are as follows: 
a MOSCOW man-about-town takes author Santha Rama Rau on a tour of the city’s 
peculiar night spots; Sean O’Faolain returns to BOSTON 
to untangle its Yankee complexities; Stephen Birmingham tells how to break the 
CHRISTMAS-CARD habit; and Ogden Nash salutes the season in rollicking verse. 





are drama and languages. She is flu- 
ent in both French and Spanish. At 
Briarcliff College, she was a serious 
student. She is a devout, if there is 
such a word, Americaphile. I can 
only conclude that she is a girl rather 
rarely endowed with beauty, charm, 
wit and intelligence—an all-round 
Ultimate Girl. 

Continued on Page 212 














Two final articles are both hot and cold: Joe McCarthy's story 
of MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, explaining how it houses everything from rodeos to 
ice hockey; and A. M. Maughan’'s evocation of the opulent England 
of half a century ago, KING EDWARD’S MERRY ENGLAND. 
The issue of course includes our regular features—Clifton Fadiman’s 
column, the Holiday Handbook (of CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN CRAFTS) 
with fresh ideas on Christmas gifts, and the Antic Arts. And as a special bonus 
we give you the first in a new series, ASIA AND I —highly personal tales from the East 
by an adventurous, witty Englishwoman and Holiday discovery, Estelle Holt. 


The December issue is presented with every best wish to you 


for a Merry Christmas from 


THE EDITORS 
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ROUND THE WORLD ON A SHOESTRING 


F YOU KNOW the seldom advertised ways 

of reaching foreign countries, you don't 
need fantastic sums of money to travel. You 
could spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury 
steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know 
you can travel all the way to Argentina 
through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, 
etc. via bus and rail for just $132 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise 
around the world. But do you know you 
can travel around the, world via deluxe 
reighter for only a fourth the cost and that 
chere are almost a dozen other round the 
world routings for under $1000? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, 
who spends a lot, or like a traveler, who knows 
all the ways to reach his destination econom- 
ically, comfortably, and while seeing the most. 

Norman Ford's big new guide How to 


. 


Travel Without Being Rich gives you the 
traveler's picture of the world, showing you 
the lower cost, comfortable ways to prac- 
tically any part of the world. Page after page 


reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other 
routings that save you money and open the 
world to you. 


What do you want to do? Visit the West 


Indies? This is the guide that helps you ex- 
plore them like an old time resident, who 
knows all the tricks of making one dollar do 
the work of two. Visit Mexico? This is the 
guide that tells you the low cost ways of 
reaching the sights (how 56c takes you via 8 
passenger automobile as far as those not-in- 
the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around 
South America? Europe? Any other part of the 
world? This is the guide that tells you where 
and how to goat prices you can really afford. 


If you've ever wanted to travel, prove 


now, once and for all, that travel is within 
your reach. Send now for How to Travel 
Without Being Rich. It's a big book, with 


over 75,000 words, filled with facts, prices, 
and routings, and it's yours for only $1.50. 
Even one little hint can save you this sum 
several times over. 





Passenger-carrying freighters 
are the secret of low cost travel 


For no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and 
Buenos Aires, Or through the Canal toeither New York or California. Or tothe West Indies or along the 
St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere are within your means 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, 
lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to port. 





more dream trips 


Round the World. Every 2 months a Shaw Savill 
vessel leaves London for the West Indies, Panama, 
Tahiti, Fiji, and New Zealand. Cross the Pacific, 
and continue west via Australia, South Africa and 
the Canary Islands, back to England. Minimum 
fare 3805—but the trip is usually booked up 
months in advance. | Reach London for about $175 
from New York.) Other round the world trips from 
the U.S. as low as $250-$300 a month via deluxe 
fresghters 

India. About the lowest cost way to Ceylon, 
India, or Malaya is to ype 3 in England 
This way you can make the trip by luxury liner 
(towrist class) for about $396. Go to the lotus 
covered mountain lakes of Kashmir, where a fur 
nished houseboal with four turbaned servants rent 
for $70 a month. Total costs for a cou ple run around 
3175 a month in the most beautiful spot on earth 
Africa, Perhaps the biggest travel bargain today is 
a 70-day luxury cruise round the Dark Continent, 
calling at a score of colorful ports like Dar-es 
Salaam, for $742, round trip from London. Com- 
bine this with a low cost tour of England 
Mediterranean. Cruises to S pain, Portugal, ltaly, 
etc., start as low as $35 $50 @ week, round trip 
from Northern Europe, but try a longer stay 
in the lush valleys of Mediterranean islands, 
where a couple can live comfortably for $1,400 
@ year: on other islands that hide remnants of 
@ (5 ,000-year-old civilization among olive and 
cork groves; or with the Asherfolk of rocky Sar 
dinia, where hotel raies are 24¢ a day or $1.12 
with three good meals 





Here’s a sampling of ——— 








Depending upon how fast you want to go, a 


round the world cruise can be yours for as little 
as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, 
France, the Mediterranean; two to three week 
vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to 
New Orleans. Name the port and the chances 


are 


you can find it listed in ‘Travel Routes 


Around the World.’ This is the book that 
names the lines, tells where they go, how much 
they charge, briefly describes accommodations 
Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the 
world swear by it. Travel editors and travel 
writers say “ To learn how to travel tor as little 
as you'd spend at a resort get ‘Travel Routes 
Around the World.’” 

Travel Routes Around the World is yours 


tor 


just $1, and the big new 136 page edition 


includes practically every passenger carrying 
service starting from or going to New York 
Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, 
South America, England, France, the Med- 
iterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the 
South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There's a whole 
section called **How to See the World at Low 
Cost,"’ plus pages and pages of maps 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the 


way to more travel than you ever thought pos- 
sible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon 





BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD 


MEXICO * MAJORCA * WEST INDIES * PERU 


Do you know where to find an island right 
near the U.S. so nearly like Tahiti in appear- 
ance, beauty, and color even the natives say it 
was made from a rainbow? (And that costs 
here are so low you cannot only reach it but 
also stay a while for hardly more than you'd 
spend at a resort in the U.S. ?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s 
best mountain hideaways or its most daz- 
zling surf-washed coastal resorts, where 
even today you can live for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a 
while, the surroundings are pleasant, and the 
climate well nigh perfect in such places as 
Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, France, along 
the Mediterranean, and in the world’s other 
low cost wonderlands ? 

Or if you've thought of more distant 

laces, do you know which of the South 
Sea Islands are as unspoiled today as in 
Conrad's day? Or which is the one spot 
world travelers call the most beautiful 
lace on earth, where two can live in sheer 
uxury, with a retinue of servants, for 
only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big, 
new book with about 100 photos and 4 maps, 
proves that if you can afford a vacation in the 
U.S. the rest of the world is closer than you 
think. Authors Norman D. Ford and William 
Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of the 
Globetrotters Club, show that the American 
dollar is respected all over the world and buys 
a lot more than you'd give it credit for 

In any case, when it can cost as little as 
$24.50 from the U.S. border to reach some of 
the world’s Bargain Paradises, it's time you 
learned how much you can do on the money 
you've got. Send now for Bargain Paradises 
of the World on a money back guarantee if 
iot satisfied. Price $1.50. Fill out coupon 
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A few of the many Bargain . 
Paradises of the World 


Azores or the Canaries isiands of trop- 
ical flowers, sandy beaches, and the charm 
of Old Spain— with rents of about $20 a month, 
groceries for a couple at $10 a week, and serv 
ants $5 a month each 

The South Seas? Tahiti has found out about 
the Yankee dollar. But there's brilliant Sigatoka 
Beach at Suva or reef-girt Norfolk or Lord 
Howe Island, the Bargain Paradises of the 
South Seas today 











MAIL to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Continued from Page 210 

Debutantes have undergone some 
interesting personality changes in 
the last few decades. In the 1920's 
they prided themselves on being brit- 
tle, animated and witty, and were 
admired for their boyish gaiety, their 
ability to swing from chandeliers 
and to mix and drink cocktails. But 
in the Thirties the movies discovered 
the word “‘glamour” and debutantes 
let their hair grow down to their 
shoulders, became willowy, languid 
and torchy. At the same time they 
invaded show business. A debutante 
named Cobina Wright, Jr., was sing- 
ing at the Waldorf, and Sally Clark, 
a Roosevelt relative, was at the 
Plaza; Eve Symington, a senator’s 
daughter, was at a West Side bistro 
called La Place Pigalle. Paragraphs 
in Cholly Knickerbocker’s society 
column seemed less important than 
write-ups in Variety, photographs in 
the tabloids or gossipy innuendoes 
by Walter Winchell. “Café Society” 
became a phrase. The Old Guard, of 
course, was shocked. It remains 
shocked to this day. 

From the elegant Miss Hewitt’s 
Classes in New York came a girl 
named Brenda Diana Duff Frazier 
to be America’s Number One 
Glamour Debutante—and Ultimate 
Girl, with her long ““debutante bob,” 
her dark eyes, pale skin and mouth 
“more beautiful than Joan Craw- 
ford’s.”” ““A shame about Brenda,” 
a member of the Old Guard told me. 
“She was a sweet girl. And intelli- 
gent. She got wonderful marks in 
school. And look what’s happened 
to her!’ One thing that has hap- 
pened to her is that her name is now 
Brenda Diana Duff Frazier Kelly 
Chatfield-Taylor. Another well- 
publicized debutante of Brenda 
Frazier’s generation was a girl named 
Diana Blythe Barrymore, who even 
then, apparently, was having too 
much too soon. 

Today’s debutantes seem to be re- 
turning, ever so slightly, to the more 
serene, more dignified, more stately 
ways they exhibited before World 
War I. At the same time, parents of 
debutantes—as well as those who 
make their living from them—leap, 
often without provocation, to de- 
fend the system from those they 
imagine are attacking it. Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacMullan, for instance, says, 
“You may say I’m in a luxury busi- 
ness, that it’s a lot of froth. But, 
believe me, it’s thrilling to see what 
her debutante year does for a girl! 
It can turn a shy, awkward child 
into a radiant, charming young 
woman. It teaches a girl poise and 
manners. Do you know there are 
girls nowadays who don’t know how 
to perform an introduction properly? 
Much less pour tea! And think of 
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the employment these parties give to 
caterers, florists, musicians, marquee 
men, photographers and gown 
shops!” 

The mother of a debutante said, 
“Why shouldn't | give her a lit- 
tle gaiety? These are perilous times. 
She'll have to face the hard facts 
soon enough!” Another mother said, 
““Have you seen what college girls 
wear these days? Blue jeans and 
pedal-pushers! At least a debutante 
has to dress like a lady!” And 
there are many who argue sim- 
ply that “It’s a gracious tradition 
that ought to be preserved.” 

On that score there seems no 
cause for worry. The number of 
debutantes fluctuates each year but 
shows no sign of decreasing. 

In primitive cultures the coming- 
of-age ritual was directly related to 
obtaining a husband. In 1958, it is 
a little different. Though boys are 
considered the reason for a girl’s 
debut, only a few debutantes marry 
their escorts—or even boys who 
attended their parties. Today, the 
most important reason for a girl’s 
wanting to be a debutante is that it 
allows her to be a queen—to reign 
at her own glittering ball and at balls, 
parties and college weekends for a 
solid year. A girl’s “bow to so- 
ciety” is just a charming phrase. The 
exciting thing about being a debu- 
tante is that society bows to the girl. 

At the New York Debutante 
Cotillion | watched many girls pre- 
tending to be queens and enjoying 
the game. But as I was about to 
leave I saw one girl sobbing. Some- 
one had stepped on her huge white 
gown and the underskirt had ripped 
at the waist. As her mother and 
several friends surrounded the girl, 
the elaborate dress was daintily up- 
raised, revealing the puffs of petti- 
coats, in layers, like the com- 
ponents of a parfait. 

“Look what some slob did to 
Marcia!”’ the girl’s mother said as 
another debutante came up and they 
began debating what to do. Should 
they rip out the underskirt com- 
pletely? Or step into the ladies’ room 
and ask for a needle and thread? 
Through it all, the debutante her- 
self said only, “Oh, Mother! Mother! 
Leave me alone!” Her voice was 
childlike and despairing. 

Watching her for a moment (they 
eventually proceeded into the ladies’ 
room), I was struck with a thought 


so obvious that you have probably 


guessed it. I thought it was reassur- 
ing to see that even a queen has true 
emotions, andcan cry. And I thought 
yes, debutantes are just like movie 
stars and fashion models and all 
other exotic types. They are all, at 
heart, people like you and me. 

THE END 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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For you! There’s sheer delight 
in heavenly Wink... exquisite 
beauty, heartwarming luxury at 
prices far below that of the costly 
fur that Wink so faithfully por- 
trays. About $130 in Silver Haze, 
Amber Glow and Ranchero 


Brown. At better stores everywhere. 


Wink coat by Handelsman & Raiffe 


CANDALON* 


For you! Caressable Kissing 
Cousin does wonders for your ego. 
There’s magic in the astonishing 
way it reflects, in look and touch, 
the beauty of nature’s own seal. 
About $99 in Brown, Black, Mid- 
night Blue and Honey Blonde. 


At better stores everywhere. 


LIMELIGHT 


Kissing Cousim greatcoat by Main Street 


Made exclusively by COLLINS & AIKMAN 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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